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Restoring the World’s Equilibrium 


HAT the world has not righted itself after the elapse of the 

few years which have intervened since the end of the Great War 

need occasion neither surprise nor alarm. Nothing short of 
the miraculous could have healed the wounds of the terrible conflict 
in so short a period. As a matter of fact very great progress has 
been made on the road towards recovery. This progress has perhaps 
received much less attention than it has deserved, and it would no 
doubt serve a useful purpose and afford much encouragement and 
ground for hope if the leading facts indicating this progress could 
be collated and broadly published for the world’s information. 
Production and trade have shown considerable tendencies towards 
recovery, though not to the extent desired and which might have 
been reasonably expected. The rebuilding of the devastated areas 
in France and Belgium has restored large regions to an appearance 
of their former prosperity. One reason why production and trade 
have not increased lies in the fear which the various nations enter- 
tain as to what may happen to them on account of cheaper labor 
and depreciated currencies in some of the countries most seriously 
affected by the war. Tariff and trade barriers of various kinds 
have been set up as a means of defense against these real or fancied 
dangers. Perhaps in no recent epoch of modern civilization have 
there existed so many and such formidable obstacles to international 
intercourse. Wisdom would seem to have indicated a contrary 
policy. At the best, under the conditions which the war brought 
about, international trade and enterprise would have encountered 
sufficient difficulties; but, as if these were not enough, the various 
countries of the world seem to have exercised their utmost ingenuity 
in devising and enforcing fresh obstacles. Any one who’ does 
business with foreign countries or who travels in them will readily 
recognize the truth of what has been said. 

Another hindrance in the work of restoring the world’s 
equilibrium is to be found in the reaction from a ground of common 
mterest which prevailed among the Allies during the war towards 
& policy of isolation if not of actual selfishness and veiled hostility. 
We ourselves have not been exempt from this reproach. From very 
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high official circles we have been lately advised that each nation 
must bear its own burdens. ‘There is, however, higher authority 
for the obligation of bearing one another’s burdens. Whatever 
our disposition may be, the fact remains that we shall have to bear 
these burdens whether we will or no. We are bearing them, and 
shall continue to do so for generations to come. They can not be 
escaped. 

There is yet another hindering circumstance that postpones the 
approach to more normal conditions throughout the world, and that 
consists either in failure to realize an unwillingness to face what is 
the real heart of the existing problem. ‘This has been stated in 
these pages before, but it will bear repetition. 

The real heart of the world problem today lies in the economic 
and military fear of Germany on the part of France. 

Until we ourselves and other nations understand this fact, and 
shape our actions accordingly, there can be no solid progress made 
towards recovery in the economic and political conditions of the 
world. We may shrink from the military alliance which a recog- 
nition of this situation foreshadows, and may be unwilling to afford 
more than a moral guaranty that we mean to remain by the side of 
France to protect her against German invasion. It is, of course, 
unthinkable that Germany can always be kept in a position of 
economic slavery, or that she should not ultimately recover a 
considerable amount of her former military strength. But against 
the dangers to France which the economic and military recovery of 
Germany entails we, in concert with other nations, must afford to 
France dependable protection. 

An international loan to Germany, stabilization of the mark and 
various economic expedients, however desirable they may be and 
however immediate their necessity may be in order to prevent the 
collapse of Germany, fail utterly to go to the heart of the European 
problem. Having this knowledge, as the Government of the United 
States must have if its diplomatic representatives are not blind, 
why should we longer fail in the recognition and performance of an 
obvious and inescapable duty ? 

@ 


Taxation of Bank Capital Invested in 
‘“'Tax-Exempt’’ Securities 


HE comfortable belief that a bank, by investing its capital in 
United States bonds or in “tax-exempt” securities, can escape 
taxation has been rudely jarred if not entirely upset by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma which has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. This con- 
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tention is by no means a new one, and the decision itself perhaps 
represents no novel departure in the rules applicable to bank taxa- 
tion. The gist of the decision seems to be that a bank can not 
escape a capital or franchise tax by the simple expedient of investing 
in securities which, as personal property, are themselves exempt 
from such taxation. It will be seen that, were the rule otherwise, 
the banks could substantially avoid a capital tax. All they would 
have to do would be to invest their entire capital in United States 
bonds or in securities not subject to taxation by state laws. 

The effect of this decision will be to reduce somewhat the 
popularity of both United States bonds and state exempt securities 
as bank investments. Whether or not it will cause the banks to 
dispose of their large holdings of United States bonds, remains to 
be seen. Should it have this effect the funding operations of the 
Government might meet with serious interference. The National 
banks hold Federal securities aggregating some $2,400,000,000, and 
should these be thrown on the market the effect on the Government’s 
credit would be very serious. Of course, the question remains, if 
the banks can not escape taxation by investing in securities of the 
character indicated, whither shall they flee for aid? They will be 
taxed anyway, even if they sell their United States bonds and other 
supposedly exempt securities. But then they may prefer to do this, 
if other good securities or commercial paper yield better returns. 
The bonds have considerable advantages on account of their safety 
and the fact that, generally speaking, they are readily marketable. 

Should there be any general tendency on the part of the banks 
to sell their Government bonds, Congress may again find it 
necessary to revive the law which formerly made it obligatory for all 
national banks to invest at least part of their capital in such securi- 
ties. Another way of meeting the difficulty would be for Congress 
to make a specific exemption from taxation of the capital of 
national banks when invested in bonds of the United States. 


Strange Counsel From an Exalted Source 


ROM the highest official source in the land—the White House 
—there issued recently some counsels that must have caused 
vreat astonishment to many Americans; that is, if we are not 
all so accustomed to strange things that our capacity for being 
astonished at anything has not been completely exhausted. 
_ ‘This statement was not put in precise language, and therefore 
it car: not be quoted. But, in substance, it was to the effect that the 
people of this country were now in a far more comfortable position 
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than they would have been had they actively mixed in the troubled 
affairs of the world. 

Before examining this doctrine negatively, it may be well to 
consider what can be said in its favor. In the first place, the motive 
that prompts this mental attitude may be entirely praiseworthy, 
namely, to guard the public welfare against the dangers of ineffec- 
tual meddling in the affairs of other nations. We might, indeed, have 
frittered away our strength and impaired our influence by mixing 
in controversies which were not our direct concern and where we 
could not, in any case, have been of any real service. The duty of 
safeguarding the welfare and interests of our own people is one 
with which the President, as the chief upholder of the Constitution, 
is specifically charged. He is not elected to care for other nations, 
but for the United States. 

An official view of the character indicated is readily understood. 
But whether this view should generally prevail, and come to be 
recognized as the definitive policy of the United States, is another 
matter altogether. 

Today the outside world may be likened not inaptly to a city 
on fire, with the United States separated from the conflagration 
by the oceans and the intervening distance. We shall the most 
certainly assume our immediate comfort by relying on our 
geographical isolation for protection. But should the conflagration 
continue unchecked, in time we should suffer, for the people of these 
distant lands trade extensively with us. This is the least important 
consideration. Could we, before the conflagration has resulted in 
complete desolation and ruin, render effectual aid in preventing its 
further spread, ought we not for our own self-respect and on 
humane grounds alone do everything in our power in helping to 
put out the fire? 

This counsel of taking comfortable ease amid the agony of a 
troubled world should not go unchallenged. Fortunately, it does 
not promise to become the rule by which our future world relations 
are to be shaped. 

& 


New Proposals for Farm Credits 


FO yg sere preferential treatment is given in the Federal 
Reserve Act to farm credits, and a system of land banks is 

already in successful operation, fresh proposals are being 
urged for the creation of agricultural credit facilities. Since the 
“farm bloc” is powerful in Congress, these proposals are likely to 
be favorably received. If they are carried out in a way safely to 
afford any additional facilities for such credits that may be found 
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necessary or desirable, the whole country will gain in the end. But 
the very fact that the farmers have this power in Congress, and that 
they seem to repose rather too much faith in what the Government 
may do to make credit easier for them, should beget caution in 
dealing with these proposals. The opinion has been expressed that 
the farmers of the country are suffering now from too much credit 
rather than from a lack of it. However this may be, care should be 
exercised in framing fresh legislation on the subject, or we are liable 
to witness an inflation in agricultural credit that will lead to disaster. 

It is no doubt best, if additional farm credits are really needed, 
that the means of providing them should be created independently 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. Probably the lengthening of the 
term of agricultural paper available for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve Banks has been carried further already than is consistent 
with the preservation of the liquid character of these institutions. 
It is a classical maxim in banking that bills of exchange and mort- 
gages should always be distinguished from one another. A new 
maxim might be appropriately invented declaring that the difference 
between self-liquidating commercial bills and long-term warehouse 
receipts should always be kept in mind. 

It is a desirable ideal that agriculture should have credit 
facilities as adequate as are those provided for manufacturing and 
merchandising. It is not quite clear that this equalization of credit 
facilities depends so much on legislation as upon the differing 
character of agriculture itself. Nevertheless, if Congress can safely 
extend the means of providing farm credits, this should be done. 


& 


Defense of the Federal Reserve Banks 


N an address delivered some time ago, the Governor of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia called attention to the 

fuct that there were influences at work tending toward the 
destruction of the Federal Reserve System, and urged the business 
men of the country to counteract these influences. Governor Morris 
outlined the system of banking which prevailed before the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Law, and showed the important 
‘vanges which that legislation produced. He also pointed out the 
fact that twice in the history of the country successful political 
attacks had been made on banks established under Federal authority. 
He declared that “what has happened twice may happen a third 
time’. ‘To the business men of the country he addressed this 
counsel in regard to maintaining the Federal Reserve System. 
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“Let it be known that you are absolutely opposed to any repeal 
of the act or to any statute that would destroy or impair the inde- 
pendence and the utility of the system, and that you will consign to 
political oblivion any politician who endeavors to inject politics 
into it, or who for political reasons seeks to burden or hamstring it.” 


This counsel might be more easily followed were the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act different. In the first place, since the 
earnings of the Federal Reserve Banks go largely into the public 
coffers, it is rather too much to expect of human nature that this 
juicy plum would not be made an object of political contention. 
And since the members of the Federal Reserve Board are all 
political appointees, it is difficult to see how politics can be kept out 
of the system. The very fact that the banking system of the country 
is so closely linked up with the Government, and therefore with 
politics, has already laid the Federal Reserve System open to 
political attacks of the severest kind. 

It might be thought that the great services which the system 
renders to the country would afford a guaranty against successful 
political attack. But such considerations did not prevent the down- 
fall of the first and second banks of the United States; and, as 
Governor Morris points out, what has twice happened may happen 
again. ‘There is opinion to the effect that the result of our last 
election was due to some extent to dissatisfaction with the deflation 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board. Thus the credit operations 
of the banks are to be made subject to political pressure. It hardly 
need be pointed out that great danger inheres in such a situation. 
But we have made the mistake of linking up our banking system 
with the Government and must abide the consequences until public 
opinion can be brought to understand that banking operations 
should be completely divorced from Government control. 


& 


Arbitration of International Trade Disputes 


HE announcement that twenty-seven nations have arranged 
for representation on an international tribunal for arbitrating 
commercial disputes, in accordance with a plan worked out by 
the International Chamber of Commerce, is of great importance. 
Not only will the successful carrying out of such a plan tend to 
reduce friction arising in international trade, to obviate delays 
incident to court litigation, and to avoid expense and losses, but it 
may have an important influence in avoiding wars. Commercial 
disputes have been frequent causes of arousing that international 
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hostility which leads to war. It is hoping too much to look for an 
immediate cessation of war through this reasonable example 
afforded by the business men who live in the nations assenting to 
this method of settling commercial controversies, although the 
example is one whose extension to political matters may be reason- 
ably inferred from its successful application to business disputes. 
Every case settled by an appeal to the judgment of able, disin- 
terested and upright men, tends to discourage any other method of 
settlement in those instances where the disputant is honestly con- 
vinced of the justice of his claim. Such instances are no doubt 
overwhelmingly in the majority. ‘The few who are dishonest or 
tricky will not be willing to submit their claims to impartial con- 
sideration, but will seek through force or chicanery to gain their 
unjust ends. But if the plan of arbitration of commercial disputes 
of an international character proves successful, those who are un- 
willing to accept this method of settlement of disputes will come in 
time to find themselves outside the pale of the respectable interna- 
tional trading community. . 

The disturbances occasioned by the war have rendered iter- 
national trade vastly more difficult than before, and there is there- 
fore urgent necessity for the adoption of some plan whereby the 
present friction and the resulting losses may be diminished. 
Arbitration of the character indicated has been employed already 
between the traders of North and South America to an extent which 
encourages the belief that the plan may be successfully extended to 
other parts of the world. 

In carefully working out a plan of this character and in securing 
in advance the assent of so many nations to it, the International 
Chamber of Commerce has performed an invaluable public service. 


& 
Alleged Judicial Partiality Toward Capital 


HE charge that the courts of this country have shown partiality 
towards capital, made by the American Federation of Labor, 
is one that should be carefully examined. This charge declares: 


“Our courts have gradually and constantly usurped the functions of 
regulating industrial relations generally and of the associated 
activities of the wage earners in particular.” It is further said: “In 
the great industrial struggle of the past year, as in former years, 
employers have found our courts ever ready and willing to throw the 
force. of the state on the side of capital and against that of labor.” 

I: these charges are true, they constitute a very serious indict- 
ment of the American judiciary. But in considering their accuracy 
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it must be borne in mind that these criticisms probably arose from 
the fact that some of the labor organizations had been frustrated in 
their attempts to carry out certain illegal programs by the inter- 
position of judicial injunctions. Under such circumstances their 
opinion of the courts is not likely to be without bias. 

It is not the labor organizations alone that betray impatience 
with court proceedings. Some of the great corporate organizations 
have found their activities checked by injunctions, and they are fre- 
quently brought up for violations of the anti-trust laws. Probably 
the labor organizations and some of the great capitalistic organiza- 
tions could hold a convention and agree on a platform denouncing 
the courts, although the denunciations might proceed from a dif- 
ferent basis. 

The real question at issue would seem to be this. Do the people 
of the United States, independently of their affiliations with 
organizations of either capital or labor, perceive any evidences 
of that partiality which these charges assert? 

Probably, so long as our courts shall be composed of men of 
great learning and probity, it will not be necessary to curtail their 
functions by constitutional amendments such as the American 
Federation of Labor suggests. 


au 


Industrial Service of Banks Described 


HE great expansion that has taken 

place in recent years in the scope of 
commercial banking in this country 
through the establishment of business 
service departments by leading national 
banks and trust companies was described 
by Alston H. Garside, manager of the 
industrial service department of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Boston, in 
a radiophone lecture delivered on Jan- 
22, under the auspices of Tufts 
College and broadcast from Station 
WGI. Medford Hillside. The larger 
banks of. this country, said the speaker, 
are today rendering many services 
which only a few years ago would have 
seemed entirely unrelated to the busi- 
ness of banking. ‘Through what they 
term their industrial service, commer- 
cial service or business promotion de- 
partments the banks are aiding business 
men in finding new markets for goods, 
in analyzing business conditions, in lay- 
ing out selling policies. in adjusting 
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wage rates—in solving, in brief, what- 
ever problems arise in the conduct of 
business. 

“The work of a bank’s service de- 
partment is highly varied, for it covers 
all phases of all lines of business,” said 
Mr. Garside. “A shoe manufacturer, 
finding labor conditions unsatisfactory 
in the town where he is located, decides 
to move elsewhere, and asks his bank to 
find a vacant factory for him. A dealer 
in factory supplies, having become the 
distributer of a new machine for use in 
paper mills, asks for a list of leading 
manufacturers who would be interested 
in his product and for letters of intro- 
duction to some of them. The presi- 
dent of a large business house, having to 
deliver an address at a trade convention, 
requests certain statistics for his speech. 
Such inquiries as these form the regular 
daily grist of a bank’s service depart- 
ment.”’ 
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Prominent in Anglo-American Finance 


MONTAGU C. NORMAN 


Governor of the Bank of England 


mn 


SIR ROBERT HORNE SIR UCKLAND C. GEDDES 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer British Ambassador to the United States 
r. Norman accompanied the British Debt Commission to this country as a member, while Sir 

Robert Horne was recently here on an unofficial visit 
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>) CLINEDINST STUDIO, WASH., D. C 


DAVID A. REED 


United States Senator from Pennsylvania 


—. DAVID A. REED, of Pittsburgh, whose 
kK) recent and widely commented upon speech in the 
Senate on the invasion of the Ruhr is-printed on other 
pages of this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
was recently appointed by Governor Sproul, of Penn- 
sylvania, to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
William E. Crow. Senator Reed, a Republican and 
world war veteran, is the fifth senator Pennsylvania 
has had within the short space of ten months, owing 
to the deaths of former Senators Knox, Penrose and 
Crow. Senator Reed is the Republican nominee for 
the regular term. Senator Reed has the distinction of 
being the youngest man in the Senate save one and he 
is the second soldier of the world war to become a 
member. He is a lawyer, having made a special study 
of the workman's compensation legislation and is the 
author of such a law in Pennsylvania. He is a grad- 
uate of Princeton and the University of Pittsburgh. 
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CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President The Seaboard National Bank, New York 


( ‘HELLIS A. AUSTIN became president of the Sea- 

board National Bank, April |, 1922, when the 
Seaboard and the Mercantile Trust Company merged 
into one institution. He is a native of Vermont and 
was born in 1876. Mr. Austin started out as a clerk 
in the president's office of the Erie railroad and after- 
wards became night yard clerk, night yard master 
and later was promoted to train master of the Lehigh 
Valley Terminal Division at Jersey City. In I9II, 
he resigned to become associated with the new busi- 
ness department of the Columbia Trust Company, 
New York. He was elected vice-president of that 
company in 1916 and upon the organization of the 
Mercantile Trust Company the following year, be- 
came its president. 











The Plight of the Northwest Farmer 


Minneapolis Banker Says American People Have no Conception 
of Seriousness of Situation 


An Interview with John F. Sinclair by Carl H. Getz 


HE Pacific Northwest farmer is 
in desperate straits. And no one 
knows it better than his banker. 
At first the farmer appealed to Con- 
gress. Today the representative of 300 
country banks is making frequent trips 
to Washington demanding immediate 
legislation to help a drowning industry. 

The leader of this new country- 
bankers-farmers’ movement is a Min- 
neapolis banker and business man, John 
F. Sinclair. He is a young man in his 
thirties—but already he has had a dozen 
years of business experience as presi- 
dent of a large banking organization 
which is extensively interested in the 
different states of the Middle West. He 
knows what the problems are, for he 
has been on the ground and has seen 
them develop. 

But let this young banker, who in 
thirty days has joined more than 300 
country banks together, in an aggres- 
sive political and financial movement, 
tell the story: 


“The American people have no con- 
ception of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana. And these four states are 
typical of a dozen other middle-western 
and far-western agricultural _ states. 
Look at these facts taken at random 
from the results of two surveys made re- 
cently by the bankers of those four 
states and by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. These surveys cover 
388,482 farms having a total acreage of 
72,250,000 acres of improved land. 

“Mortgages have been foreclosed on 
37 per cent. of the farms in Montana. 

“Read that a second time to grasp its 
full significance. 

“In a period of a year there have been 
328 farm bankruptcies in 90 communi- 
ties in Minnesota, 743 in 97 communi- 
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ties in North Dakota, 291 in 57 
communities in South Dakota and 182 
in 27 communities in Montana. 

“These numbers would be much larger 
were it not for the fact that the bankers 
are advising farmers to hold on—that 
Congress will enact legislation to meet 
the emergency. 

“During the last year eighty-seven 
farmers committed suicide in twenty- 
nine communities in North Dakota, 
thirty-four in twenty-six communities in 
Minnesota, thirty-two in fourteen com- 
munities in South Dakota and fifteen in 
four communities in Montana. 

“In two years taxes have increased 
77 per cent. in North Dakota, 42 per 
cent. in Minnesota, 35 per cent. in 
South Dakota and 26 per cent. in Mon- 
tana. 

“In some sections of Montana seventy 
per cent. of the farms have been de- 
serted. 

“Two thousand thirteen farmers 
have moved away from twenty-eight 
communities in Montana in a period of 
a year, 1763 from forty-one communi- 
ties in South Dakota, 1717 from fifty- 
six communities in Minnesota and 1677 
from ninety communities in North 
Dakota. 

“Land tenancy is on the increase. 

“The total taxes in these four states 
increased from $99,009,417 in 1916 to 
$206,141,731 in 1921. 

“County expenses doubled. 

“City and town maintenance costs al- 
most doubled. 


PAYS MORE FOR EVERYTHING; RECEIVES 
LESS FOR PRODUCTS 


“In addition everything that the 
farmer buys is higher while the prices 
he receives for his farm products are 
getting lower and lower. For example, 
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on September 11, 1922, the average 
price of sixty-one scattered grain ship- 
ping points for the best No. 1 Northern 
hard spring wheat was 93.3 cents. What 
did it cost to raise it? 

“Complete cost records of 127 North 
Dakota farms in 1921 showed an aver- 
age cost of wheat production of $1.43 
net per bushel. These farms were 
scattered over thirty-one counties, well 
distributed both east and west, and 
represent a fair average of farm opera- 
tions in the State. The average yield 
per acre was 9.05 bushels. If one 
computes acreage cost and returns—a 
better and more reliable method—we 
find that in each of the grain growing 
states, the cost of production in both 
1920 and 1922 exceeded by fram 50 
per cent. to 100 per cent. of the price 
which the farmer received for his grain. 

“No one feels this whole situation 
more keenly than the country banker. 
To save himself as well as the farmer 
he has taken up the farmer’s battles. 
Then, he has this to contend with: 

“The farmer is overburdened with too 
much debt. He cannot pay interest on 
what he now owes, due solely to too low 
prices he is getting for his products 
and for the high prices he pays for 
everything he buys. The man who says 
the farmer needs more credit when he 
can't pay what he already owes, isn’t 
speaking for the farmer of the North- 
west. What he wants is the assurance 
of a price for his product which will 
give him a profit on his product and a 
decent living. 


NO FARM PAPER LIQUIDATED IN LAST 
TWO YEARS 


“Bank loans in the Northwest are 
frozen tight. Upon June 30, 1921, the 
aggregate deposits of all the banking in- 
stitutions in the four states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana were $1,375,069,000. Their 
loans and discounts were $1,219,819,- 
000. On June 30 of last year, their de- 
posits were $1,408,114,000 and their 
loans «nd discounts were $1,195,418,- 
000. ‘The increase in deposits was 
nomin*' amounting to 2.4 per cent. and 


the decrease in loans and discounts was 
even less important, amounting to $24.,- 
406,000 or 2 per cent. 

“This liquidation of $24,000,000 
came from the cities where many firms 
had been contracting their businesses 
and credits during the past three years. 
It is quite generally agreed that there 
has been no legitimate liquidation in 
farm paper during the past two years. 
It is true that the large city banks may 
show an artificial liquidation, caused by 
compelling the small country bankers 
to transfer their debts from them over 
to the War Finance Corporation. This 
arrangement helped the large city banks 
to liquidate, with the help of the War 
Finance Corporation, a very large per 
cent. of their slow and doubtful farmers’ 
paper which was held by them as col- 
lateral to country bank obligations. 

“The War Finance Corporation did 
help the large city banks unload a great 
deal of frozen agricultural paper but it 
left the farmer and the country banker 
in exactly the same position except for 
a slight reduction in interest rates as 
they were in before the passage of the 
Act. Country bankers do not condemn 
the Act but they do want it clearly un- 
derstood that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act was a big bankers’ bill and not 
one designed to aid materially either 
the country banker or the farmer. 

“Based on the Department of Labor 
index figures for wholesale prices cov- 
ering 404 articles and making an aver- 
age of these, the farmer should be re- 
ceiving $1.63 for his No. 1 Northern 
Spring wheat on the Chicago market in- 
stead of $1.25 which he received as of 
November 1, 1922. Since that time 
wheat has gone down to $1.20. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports show 
that the farmer based on purchasing 
power, is receiving approximately forty 
cents a bushel less for his wheat now 
than he should be receiving. 

“Tt is pertinent to ask right here just 
why the prices of farm products are so 
low when the price of everything which 
the farmer is purchasing is almost at 
war levels. An analysis of the econ- 
omics of the situation will reveal the 
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fact that the ten year average of 6.4 
per cent. of the grain which we send 
abroad to meet the general trade price 
level of the world in competition with 
the products of the cheaper lands and 
labor of other countries, with the peons, 
the Hindus and the peasants of Europe, 
automatically fixes the price of the re- 
maining 94 per cent. of these crops 
which we consume here. 


SIX PER CENT. SURPLUS CAUSE 


That 6 per cent. is the cause of the 
most tragic difficulties which face 11,- 
000,000 American farmers today. Why? 

“Fast decreasing purchasing power 
of European currency, restricting trade 
through tariff walls, the forcing of 
cheap labor and materials in competi- 
tion on the world market and no gold 
to exchange for goods. And so the 
price we receive for this 6 per cent. 
goes lower and lower and the price 
which the American farmer gets for his 
94 per cent. goes lower and lower until 
today farmers of the Northwest are 
bankrupt, foreclosures take place every 
day, suicides are common, farmers and 
their families are deserting farms by 
the hundreds and packing a few old 
pieces of furniture in their old wagons 
and starting out—God only knows 
where. 

“Is the American Government which 
spent millions of dollars to get these 
farmers to take up idle lands going to 
stand disinterestedly by and allow such 
disintegration on such a wholesale basis? 
Some may say that the law of supply 
and demand will work out this problem. 
Every student of business and Govern- 
ment knows that the laws of supply 
and demand no longer rule to any great 
extent. The large units of production 
have been for years aiming at just one 
thing, the control of production, so that 
orderly marketing of the product will 
create a demand sufficient to return the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. This is true of steel, farm ma- 
chinery and copper. Only the farmer 
raises a surplus which rises up to mock 
him. 

“The large corporate units of pro- 


duction are now able to take care of 
themselves. ‘They even succeed in get- 
ting higher and higher tariff legislation 
to protect themselves while the farmer 
is left unprotected. The financial dis- 
tress of Europe is allowed to enter 
America to disorganize, demoralize and 
corrupt farming, our most important 
industry. 

“The Pacific Northwest banker is 
asking this question: If we protect the 
manufacturer against the competition 
of cheap labor and merchandise of 
Europe and the world, why should not 
the farmer class be protected against 
the competition of a demoralized world 
market? How? By the Government 
stepping in and taking up this surplus 
of 6 per cent. not sold at home and 
which the Government can sell abroad 
on the best terms possible. This is the 
solution which the country banker is 
offering as an emergency measure to be 
applied in the remedy of a desperate 
situation. In other words, he says, pro- 
tect the farmer against the ‘bear raid’ 
on that 6 per cent. sold abroad so that 
the price received by the farmer for the 
remaining 94 per cent. sold at home 
will be sufficient to enable the farmer to 
pay his taxes, his interest on his debt 
and still have a little left over for his 
family. In other words, prices of non- 
perishable exportable farm products 
must be stabilized. 


BILL FOR CREATION OF COMMISSION 


“In an attempt to bring this about the 
bankers have been instrumental in hav- 
ing a bill introduced in Congress which 
provides for the creation of an American 
Stabilizing Commission and for the 
‘stabilizing of prices of certain farm 
products’—wheat, corn and cotton. 

“Most economists agree that price 
stabilization is sound economics. If 
bankers, farmers and economists can 
agree upon a program there must be 
something to it. And if it will actually 
help the farmer out of his difficulty 
and at the same time will protect the 
interests of the public, let us by all 
means have it. 

“The farmer must be helped. That's 
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certain. And the banker has set out 
to help him. 

“In helping the farmer the banker is 
prompted by very legitimate selfish in- 
terests as well as worthy altruistic ones. 
His own business is at stake. And so 
is the agricultural life of his state. 

“There is no doubt but that if the 
American people were intelligently in- 
formed concerning the seriousness of the 
situation that public opinion would 
crystallize so quickly that Congress 
would be compelled to enact emergency 
legislation at once, and,” concluded Mr. 
Sinclair, “the farmers and the country 
bankers mean business and expect to 
make this fight an issue until justice is 
done.” 


When there is a flood or a fire Con- 
gress doesn’t debate and wrangle for 
days to decide whether relief should be 


sent. Quick action is gotten at once 
and relief is given as fast as it is 
humanly possible. 

If both flood and fire visited the Pa- 
cific Northwest states it is doubtful 
whether the consequences could be much 
worse than they are today. And yet 
there are members of Congress who are 
trying to make political capital out of 
the situation. It is this fact that com- 
pelled the bankers to organize, send a 
delegation to Washington and demand 
emergency legislation now. They want 
Congress to stop talking about extension 
of rural credits and do something for a 
man who has all the debts he can 
shoulder, doesn’t want any more, but in- 
stead wants a decent price for his 
product. 

In going to the rescue of the farmer 
the country banker is deserving of the 
thanks of the nation. 


Uy 


RRS 


Transportation versus Credit 


By J. 


H. Trecor 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


ERE I asked which of the. physi- 

cal assets of the nation were the 
most needed and of chief value to its 
progress, I would say the land and 
transportation facilities. 

Running back in our own history, we 
find a sluggish movement in wealth ac- 
cumulation until transportation facilities 
increased and the railways had spread 
like a network over the nation. The 
values of commodities are measured by 
their accessibility to markets. Price 
movements are controlled by markets, 
and therefore the means of getting com- 
modities to markets is supremely im- 
portant. When there is inaccessibility to 
markets, commerce is backward and 
production of wealth slow. 

The building of our railway systems 
has pro-ceded at certain periods beyond 
the nation’s immediate credit abilities, 
and ths the crises of 1857, 1878 and 
1884 wore largely precipitated. From 


1879 to 1884 the rail mileage increased 
five times faster than our population. In 
these situations, however, it was a ques- 
tion of bringing commercial needs up to 
transportation facilities. 

Credit is related directly to values. 
Whatever affects values affects credits. 
When speaking of commodities, we 
speak potentially of credits. This, 
logically, brings us to the conclusion 
that transportation is a credit question 
just as much as it is a commercial and 
social question. The railways, furnish- 
ing our principal transportation facili- 
ties, should be kept always a little in 
advance of the nation’s natural needs. 
Whenever the railway facilities fail to 
keep pace with commercial needs, con- 
gestion occurs, credits become frozen, 
perishable commodities are lost, and the 
producer, particularly the agriculturist, 
is placed at a serious disadvantage. 





Measuring the Results on Bank Advertising 


What Return Do You Get on Your Advertising and How 
Do You Know that Advertising Did It? 


By O. R. Johnson 


Of the Collins Service 


DVERTISERS and _ advertising 
men have been credited many 
times with being the most waste- 

ful spenders in the whole world of busi- 
ness. According to whom is doing the 
estimating, advertising efficiency is 
variously rated as being anywhere from 
a fraction of 1 per cent. to as high as 
49.99 per cent. Never by any. chance 
do the most optimistic of these efficiency 
experts concede that as much as one-half 
of advertising is profitably done. The 
strange part about practically all of 
these statements is that they are entire- 
ly devoid of any evidence showing just 
how efficient or inefficient advertising is. 

When we think of the astounding 
sums of money that are being invested 
(yes. invested) in advertising today we 
may wonder why it is that someone 
hasn’t long ago published an Adver- 
tiser’s Table of Values, showing, like 
an engineer’s handbook, all the formulae 
for achieving a certain effect with given 
material. 

That is we'll wonder why it hasn’t 
been done until we start working on it 
ourselves; then we'll just sigh a bit, 
and guess that maybe we ought to do 
something else. For the measurement 
of the relative value of different kinds 
of advertising, different media, and dif- 
ferent copy appeals, not to mention any 
other variations, is, along with the Miss- 
ing Link and an adequate description 
of Congress, a problem for the future 
to wrestle with. 

Of course the question has been re- 
ceiving a lot of attention from a great 
many different sources, and bank ad- 
vertisers not the least of them. Con- 
siderable valuable information has been 
gained, but the surface hasn’t been 
scratched yet. In fact, it hasn’t even 
heen dusted. Individual advertisers, 


especially direct-mail people, have 
tested out single pieces of copy, sep- 
arate advertisements or catalogues, and 
that type of thing, and have proved to 
their own satisfaction that this or that 
advertisement or catalogue has been 
“rotten” or “great”. They have done 
this a great many times, but to this day 
he is a hardy man who will unreserv- 
edly say, before publication, that this 
copy is either “good” or “rotten”. I 
know the times I’ve tried to get judg- 
ments on ads before running them, and 
all I’ve been able to get, once they 
realized that results were going to be 
checked, was a cautious statement to 
the effect that they “liked it”, or some- 
how it didn’t strike them, “but that 
doesn’t mean it may not be good. All 
I’m saying is that it just doesn’t strike 
my fancy”. 

That is to say that in some instances, 
we can say that this advertisement is 
good—good because it cost so many 
dollars and returned so many more dol- 
lars. In other instances we may know 
that a certain advertisement was a dead 
loss to the extent, at least, of the space 
it occupied and the price of preparation. 
So far so good. It isn’t every adver- 
tiser who can prove either the one or 
the other of those two simple state- 
ments. But when we consider what we 
should like to have possible, then our 
accomplishment isn’t so great. 


WHAT ABOUT THE RELATIVE SALES VALUE 


For this is what we should like to 
know: What have been the relative 
sales values of all the different kinds 
of advertising and publicity we have 
been doing, and within each kind of ad- 
vertising what has been the relative 
sales value of the individual pieces? 
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A pretty large order, isn’t it? It is 
quite likely that we shall never have 
the answer to that question. But when 
aman comes along and wants to know 
how I know that direct-mail is the most 
profitable form of advertising for a 
bank. and how can I have the gall to 
say that newspaper advertising isn’t the 
best form of bank advertising on God’s 
green earth ; and another man is equally 
indignant over my opinion of bill-board 
advertising for banks, what can I say? 
Can I take out my little Advertiser’s 
Table of Values and show him in black 
and white that x equals 2y, and 3z x 4y 
is less than 5X? I can not! 

All I can tell him, if I’m eloquent, 
is that in my experience direct-mail ad- 
vertising has always had a shade (and 
then some) on newspaper advertising, 
and the banks that have used it most 
consistently have been the most con- 
sistent growers. And then he’ll want 
facts and figures, like as not, and be- 
fore I’m through he’ll know that these 
banks have also used newspaper adver- 
tising, and the other man knows that 
they've used bill-boards to some extent, 
and each will claim that what good 
there was came from his pet. Before 
we get through there are three of us, 
apparently equally sane, holding three 
diverse opinions, and as this is a free 
country and the other fellow has a good 
job, too. what are you going to do about 
it? 

That's where testing copy stands 
today. Where it has been done, it has 
given certain advertisers fine hindsight. 
But it hasn’t increased their foresight 
to any measurable degree. 


THE DIFFICULTY IS A SIMPLE ONE 


Of course the difficulty is a simple 
one. ‘T'o state it in scientific terms, we 
haven’t collected enough evidence yet to 
enable us to formulate any principles. 
The only general principle that seems to 
have been discovered is, when in doubt 
use the Satevepost. You may ask, why 


isn’t th evidence collected? Surely 


enough advertising has been done to 
supply : 


Enough advertising has been done to 
sell the Japanese to Senator Johnson if 
only the proper medium could be dis- 
covered. I suspect that the necessary 
evidence hasn’t been collected because 
advertising is in its first, or extensive, 
stage, when nearly every spade that 
scratches the ground produces a profit- 
able crop, and everyone is content with 
the results they get from scratching the 
soil. Naturally enough, they don’t 
bother to cultivate it. The day is dawn- 
ing when more pertinent and imperti- 
nent questions are going to be asked 
about the returns from an advertising 
appropriation, and the more quickly 
impertinent those questions become, the 
more likelihood there is of the evidence 
coming in quickly. 

But there are other reasons. One of 
them is the practical difficulty of secur- 
ing reliable evidence. Offhand one 
might think that all he would have to 
do would be to “check results”. But 
the results are often very complex, and 
the means used are complex, and the 
answer to the question is usually locked 
up within the breast of some well- 
meaning individual who doesn’t know 
how to unlock himself. You may be- 
lieve that you know the real reasons 
why you do a thing, but the weight of 
opinion is against you. 

In the July, 1922, issue of The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, a very interest- 
ing article by Charles H. Yates 
appeared, entitled “Yours of the 15th 
Ult. At Hand”. Let me quote the first 
few sentences: “When I landed the job 
as advertising manager of the Security 
Bank, the first thing that struck me 
was that 95 per cent. of the money 
spent to build business was put into 
general publicity advertising—newspa- 
pers, street car cards and billboards. 


TRYING TO TRACE RESULTS 


“When I tried to trace results from 
this general publicity advertising, I 
came to the conclusion that advertising 
men are doing a great deal of guessing. 
Nobody knew how many new accounts, 
if any, this form of advertising was 
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bringing, how much good-will it was 
building, how much it was _help- 
ing uy EVEN OUR CUSTOMERS 
COULDN’T TELL US. (Caps are 
mine). Forty per cent. came to the 
Security Bank because Brother Bill or 
Friend Jack had an account here and 
60 per cent. gave sixty different an- 
swers, only 1 per cent. of which could 
be credited to general publicity adver- 
tising. 

“That is why this bank, although it 
hasn’t discontinued all general adver- 
tising by any means, is now spending 
more time, energy and money on per- 
sonal sales work on the part of of- 
ficers and employees and on direct-mail 
advertising—work from which results 
can be traced absolutely.” 

Now there’s a lot of sense in those 
few words, and I shall come back to 
parts of it. But it’s the words in caps 
that I want to endorse right here and 
now! “EVEN OUR CUSTOMERS 
COULDN’T TELL US”. 

In my particular line of work we 
have had a client turn triumphantly 
on us and say that he doesn’t need our 
services any longer, for he has kept a 
careful record of all the new accounts 
his bank has received, and found, upon 
asking each of these individuals, that 
they did not open an account at his 
bank because they had received a certain 
amount of carefully prepared advertis- 
ing material sent out by the bank. Oh, 
no. They had opened an account in 
that particular bank because they liked 
the color of his eyes, or because they 
had long thought that they should begin 
saving, or because they had to have 
money for that new house they wanted 
to build, or for a thousand and one 
“good” reasons that were far from the 
“real” reasons. 

Naturally enough, if none of these 
people came into the bank because of 
the advertising, then our client was 
right in assuming that he could get 
along without us. He just made the 
very common mistake of assuming that 
people know why they do things, and 
that the reasons they give for their 
actions are the true, or “real” reasons. 


It may be a cruel thing to say, but the 
fact is that they don’t, most of the 
time. 


HOW CAN VALUE BE MEASURED 


Well, you may say, if that’s so, how 
can you ever hope to measure the value 
of your advertising medium or copy? 
That’s just where the rub comes. That’s 
why it has been so deuced hard to col- 
lect even the little evidence that has 
been gathered. 

My organization, for one, has been 
working for some time on the testing 
of advertising copy, especially direct- 
mail material and the difficulties al- 
ready mentioned have been a few of 
those we have had to contend with. The 
final purpose of advertising copy, of 
course, is to assist in making sales, 
and so if we want to test out the value 
of any given piece of copy, sales is 
the only legitimate yardstick. 

Copy, however, differs widely and 
radically in the methods by which sales 
assistance is given, and so our success 
in measuring different pieces of copy 
will vary according to the kind of copy 
we are working with. 

Some copy is like a rifle bullet on the 
range: It has one mark and one pur- 
pose only. Whether or not it reaches 
its mark is easy to see. A letter, for 
instance, soliciting a direct order, is ac- 
curately and fairly judged by the num- 
ber of orders it pulls. Other copy is 
like a spoonful of salt in a barrel of 
water, so diffused is its effect; and just 
as the water is innocent of the taste of 
brine until considerable additions have 
been made, so will sales remain unaf- 
fected until a sufficient amount of this 
type of copy has been used. 

For example, let us take some of the 
copy used by the various railroads of 
the country advertising the wonders of 
our National Parks. One insertion of 
this copy in one paper would be less 
traceable than our spoonful of salt in 
the barrel of water. Careful chemical 
analysis will reveal the salt, but the 
effects of that one insertion would be 
hard to find. Yet when the large rail- 
roads advertised every day in hundreds 
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of papers all over the country there can 
be no doubt that public opinion was af- 
fected in favor of American travel. 
When we also notice that coincident- 
ally articles were printed picturing the 
travail of thousands of Americans fall- 
ing into the hands of rapacious Swiss 
hotel keepers and avaricious customs of- 
ficials, we are sure that the United 
States railroads carried many passen- 
gers during the summer who would have 
“gone abroad” had it not been for the 
advertising and publicity inaugurated 
and carried through by the railroads. 


HERE IS THE PROBLEM 

Suppose, however, that we had made 
a canvass of the tourists in one of our 
National Parks, and had asked each of 
them why they were traveling as they 
were. Is it likely that we should find 
very many who would say that they 
were traveling in this particular Na- 
tional Park because they saw the adver- 
tisement of such and such a railroad in 
such and such a paper? It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that we should find 
even one person who would attribute 
to any newspaper the reason for his 
traveling. 

Yet we know that many of them are 
traveling who would not have done so 
had not the advertising appeared. 

That is the problem that confronts 
any one who attempts to measure the 
value of advertising. And that is one 
of the many difficult things that has to 
be explained to a client by any advertis- 
ing agency. 

It is apparently a very simple thing, 
in a bank for instance, to keep a care- 
ful record of the new accounts obtained, 
the increase in average balances, and 
the rental of safety deposit boxes. In 
fact, it is a simple thing if a fair amount 
of care and energy is expended upon it 
to make the results fairly reliable. No 
business that advertises should fail to 
keep a systematic, parallel record of 
sales and advertising. As a matter of 
fact, very few do. But where they do 
the chief difficulty arises in the matter 
of the interpretation of results. 

Take that client I mentioned a little 


way back. He was probably stating 
the facts when he said that none of the 
new depositors said they had opened ac- 
counts because of his advertising. For 
one thing it isn’t human nature to admit 
that we have done such an obviously 
sensible thing at the behest of an ad- 
vertisement or direct-mail appeal. We 
are much too vain over our vaunted self- 
determination to admit being swayed by 
any such futile thing as an advertise- 
ment, which we all, more or less secret- 
ly, hold as having no effect upon us, 
however influential it may be with other 
people. And yet, even while we are 
thinking it we are smoking advertised 
tobacco, sitting in advertised pants and 
writing with an advertised pencil. 

For another thing, as was stated be- 
fore, the new depositor is honestly un- 
aware of the influence of the direct- 
mail appeals that have been made to 
him. 

As soon as we get back to the fun- 
damental facts we can see that the only 
cause that will adequately account for 
the spurt in the bank’s growth, as com- 
pared with other years, is the one ad- 
ditional factor of advertising. Wherever 
a rise occurs in the curve of growth, 
there is a similar rise in the amount of 
advertising done. 


CHECKING UP ON DIRECT BY MAIL 


Of course, all direct-mail advertising 
is not so indirect as to make its results 
as untraceable as that we have just 


cited. As an example of one of the 
more direct forms of advertising done 
by a bank we can use a letter soliciting 
renters for safe deposit boxes. 

Let us suppose one thousand such 
letters are sent to a good list of pros- 
pects. Previous to this effort we have 
ascertained that the average weekly 
rentals of these boxes has been ten 
boxes per week. For the three weeks 
following the mailing of these letters 
we get a score as follows: First week, 
41, second week, 27; third week, 16. 
Obviously something has happened, but 
let’s look further. Let’s see whether 
these new renters were on the prospect 
list. Sure enough, of the eighty-four 
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new renters, sixty were on the prospect 
list. Now we can feel certain that the 
returns secured, above the normal for 
that period, are directly attributable to 
the letters we sent out. 

If we started the compilation of our 
Advertiser's Handbook of Values, with 
that experiment, what could we enter 
in it? Nothing whatever, except that 
this letter, as an individual letter under 
such and such circumstances, brought 
such and such results. We have, in 
fact, made but one of the hundreds of 
experiments necessary to determine 
what type of letter gets the highest 
returns in that type of situation. 

And when we have completed that 
we have only one type of letter among 
the hundreds that are used, and letters, 
alone, are only a small part of the vast 
campaigns that are launched in the in- 
terests of more business. 

Right here, before closing, it might 
be well to make a distinction between 
the value of advertising and the rela- 
tive value of advertisements. 


The measure of the value of advertis- 
ing lies in the answer to this question: 
Has my advertising increased sales suf- 
ficiently to increase net profits? 

If so, no matter how poor the ad- 
vertising has been, it has been profit- 
able. Then comes the question: What 
particular part, or piece, of my adver- 
tising has been the most profitable, and 
which the least? The answer to that 
is the solution to the problem of the 
relative value of the advertising that 
has been done. 

Too long have we been satisfied to 
learn, at greater or less expense, and 
with more or less accuracy, that our ad- 
vertising has been profitable, or that 
it hasn’t been profitable. The time has 
arrived when an advertiser, or an ad- 
vertiser’s agent, should know something 
of the relative value of the different 
kinds of advertising done, so that he 
will have some basis in fact for the 
selection of particular kind of advertis- 
ing to receive the bulk of an appropria- 
tion. 


au 


National Bank Reports Now Three a Year 


N December 28, President Harding 
signed the bill reducing the number 
of reports which are required during 
the year from national banks from five 


to three. The House passed the bill 
on June 3, 1922. The Senate in pass- 
ing the bill on December 5 amended it 
only as to the enacting clause and on 
December 20 the House concurred in 
the Senate amendments. Here is the 
text of the bill as agreed to by Con- 
gress and signed by the President: 
H. R. 8996. 

An Act to amend Section 5211 of the Re- 

vised Statutes of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 5211 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5211. Every association shall make 
to the Comptroller of the Currency not less 
than three reports during each year, accord- 


ing to the form which may be prescribed by 
him, verified by the oath or affirmation of 
the president or cashier of such association, 
and attested by the signature of at least 
three of the directors. Each such report 
shall exhibit, in detail and under appropriate 
heads, the resources and liabilities of the 
association at the close of business on any 
past day by him specified, and shall be 
transmitted to the Comptroller within five 
days after the receipt of a request or re- 
quisition therefor from him, and in the same 
form in which it is made to the Comptroller 
shall be published in a newspaper published 
in the place where such association is es- 
tablished, or if there is no newspaper in the 
place, then in the one published nearest 
thereto in the same county, at the expense 
of the association; and such proof of publi- 
cation shall be furnished as may be re- 
quired by the Comptroller. The Comptroller 
shall also have power to call for special re- 
ports from any particular association 
whenever in his judgment the same are 
necessary in order to a full and complete 
knowledge of its condition.” 
Approved, December 28, 1922. 
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The Call of New York 


By Harry T. Jones 


Irving National Bank, New York 


{T was in a little town in Georgia. 

Philip Griggsby, president of the 

First National Bank, together with 
his young vice-president, man of all 
work, from sweeping out to making 
loans, stood idly gazing out of the 
bank’s bow-window. “Rhody” Wallace, 
christened Rhoades, Wilmer, Jackson, 
Wallace, but never addressed that way 
since the aforesaid christening, gazed 
with the look of one lost in deep 
thought. It was evident to anyone that 
the few pedestrians passing down Main 
street attracted not even a nod from the 
young vice-president. 

“Well, Rhody”, said Griggsby, 
“Looks like times jus’ gettin’ duller 
an’ duller, don’t it? I reckon we might 
welcome something more on our heads 
than our hats, like it’s been these last 
few months. We sure relish a chance 
to make a little money, but how can 
this little plant run for profit, with you 
and me looking out of the window?” 

Rhody Wallace came out of his 
trance with a jerk, as if he had been 
pricked with a needle. “Say”, Mr. 
Griggsby, “I’ve been a thinkin’.” 

“No! You don’t tell me. 
what?” 

“*Bout this lookin’ out the window 
business”, said Rhody. “I’m gettin’ 
dog-tired of it. Can’t you-all write up 
No'th recommendin’ me for a job in 
one of those New York banks? This 
little plant needs only one man _ to 
run it and I’m obliged to you, Mr. 
Griggsby if you jus’ send me up No’th 
while you stay down here and look after 
things. I sure do want to be up there 


*Bout 


where I can get a little action, where 
there is never a chance to look out the 


window. Strikes me I'll get plenty of 
action in New York.” 

The president regarded him soberly. 
After a second or two of thought he re- 
plied: 

“Rhod». I know you’ve been thinkin’ 


’bout this. I could read it in your face. 
But do you know that there is a big dif- 
ference in the banking game as it is 
carried on down here in Georgia and 
what they call ‘banking’ in the big cities 
up No’th? Why a bank in New York 
is a regular department store. They 
will buy your steamship tickets for a 
trip around the world. They find your 
missing relatives, in remote parts of the 
globe. They select a hotel for your 
summer or winter vacation. Customers 
have merely to state a desire however 
far removed from banking, and those 
New York banks see that the wish is 
gratified. By the Stonewall Jackson! 
I do believe that if a customer expressed 
a wish to get married, that his bank 
would set out to find him a wife. And 
say! Rhody where would you fit in, in 
such kind of work?” 

“Might try my hand at it anyway,” 
dolefully replied Rhody. ‘“Better’n 
standin’ here lookin’ out of this win- 
dow, like we do most times. Yes, I’m 
sure thinkin’ that I’m likin’ to go up to 
that New York, Mr. Griggsby. Won't 
you-all write that letter?’”’ Rhody looked 
up at the president with all the en- 
thusiasm of his twenty-seven years. 

The president did not answer Rhody 
for some time. He seemed to be weigh- 
ing over in his mind, the words of his 
young vice-president. At length, he 
turned to reply: 

“Pretty tough sledding, my boy, in a 
big New York bank, for a fellow just 
breaking in, and trying to make good. 
The competition is fierce, and unless 
you have some particular line of goods 
to sell, you will be lost in the shuffle. It 
has always been my contention that a 
young man should wait until New York 
sends for him, recognizing the fact that 
he has some special talent that the big 
city can make use of.” 

The younger man gazed out of the 
window again as if he had not heard. 


247 
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“Rhody”, weni on the president, “I’ve 
been knowin’ this New York bug bit 
you for quite a spell. An’ I s’pose you 
think, like Mahomet, that the wise 
thing to do, is to pack up and head for 
the place which you’ve been watchin’ 
and waitin’ to send for you. But what 
specialty have you, that you think you 
can run into the big city and give it a 
battle? Your line of goods has been 
banking in a little country town, at- 
tending the wants of the farmers and 
some small merchants. You’ve been 
quite a toad, we'll say in a small puddle. 
But if you migrate to New York you 
will become just a small toad in a 
large puddle, like thousands of others. 
Better stay down here in the South, 
Rhody, and wait for business to pick 
up again”. 

“That’s just it,” replied Rhody, “this 
infernal waitin’ for business to pick up 
has gotten on my nerves. I’m so tired 
of it I don’t know what to do. I know 
New York is a tough place to break in, 
but a letter from you to our New York 
correspondent bank, will help a whole 
lot. If I get a try-out I’m sure that 
I have got something which they can 
use although I’ll admit I don’t know 
what special thing it is at present. I 
believe that the training I’ve had in this 
little country bank. where I’ve been 
mostly the whole show to the community 
at large, entitles me to a try at New 
York. I know its a big market, but I 
sure would like to give it a battle. I’ve 
got money enough to keep me from sit- 
ting on the benches in the park, if, as 
you opine, that I have no specially 
wanted goods”. 

No answer from the president. “But,” 
continued Rhody, “if I haven’t enough 
specially constructed talents I'll ac- 
quire some when I get to the big town. 
I’ll learn quickly. All I know is that 
a lot of other country boys made good 
in New York banks and they were, in 
some cases, just average men like me. 
It was their enthusiasm that brought 
them through and pulled them to the 
top. I believe, too, that my enthusiasm 
is part of my stock of goods to sell. 


Down here in Georgia, there don’t seem 
to be any market for enthusiasm, 
‘Specially these times too. I’m achin’ 
to break loose and start something. 
Why not take my enthusiasm to New 
York? If my goods are wanted in the 
big market they will find a ready buyer. 
If not, then the responsibility rests upon 
me as demonstrating the fact, both to 
myself and others, that I must be a 
poor salesman.” 

And Rhody wound up his speech as 
he lapsed into his Southern twang 
again,— 

“Will you-all write that letter fo’ me 
Mr. Griggsby ?” 

The president smiled at Rhody. 
“Let’s wait till mornin’ ”’, said he, and 
they closed business for the day, walk- 
ing down Main street arm in arm. 


* * * * 


Philip Griggsby was a man in his 
early fifties, wealthy, and lived, a 
bachelor, with a few servants in a fine 
old mansion on the outskirts of the 
town. He was accustomed to all the 
traits peculiar to his old Southern an- 
cestry and loved the comforts of being 
able to take his own time in living his 
life, simply and slowly. Although he 
made periodical trips to New York, he 
wanted none of the big city’s hustle 
and bustle, and was never so satisfied 
as when he was able to return to his 
little Georgia town and home. 

Not alone was it sufficient that, to 
Philip Griggsby, he should keep his 
little bank’s New York funds in a cer- 
tain Wall street depository. Being 4 
man of affluence he could afford to keep 
a large personal account there as well. 
They bought and sold securities for him, 
and rendered him other services at their 
command. His advice was sought at 
times, on questions which pertained to 
the Southland, and his .opinion was 
held in high esteem. In short the New 
York bank looked upon the president of 
the little Southern bank, with favor 
and never lost an opportunity to culti- 
vate his friendship and his business. It 
is quite needless to remark that they 
considered him a good customer. 
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After dinner Philip Griggsby sat by 
his open fireplace, in his big arm chair 
to think over Rhody’s words and his 
ambitions. Rhody could be landed in 
New York without the semblance of a 
doubt. But would he be able “to put 
it over’, as the saying goes? Also 
Rhody had been a valuable man and 
Griggsby would surely miss him. Still, 
as Rhody had said, the little bank could 
be run by one man and as the young 
vice-president was full of ambition and 
wanted to play on the big time circuit, 
was it fair to try and hold him down in 
the woods, as one might say? Of 
Rhody’s ability, Griggsby had no fears. 
He had managed the little bank for 
weeks at a time during the president’s 
absence, coming through with flying 
colors, and having to decide many a 
knotty problem or question and doing so 
with credit to himself and his bank. 

Griggsby turned the question over 
and over in his mind. Slowly and de- 
liberately he thought and if one ap- 
parent detail in those thoughts manifest- 
ed itself in the banker’s mind, it was the 
all-too-striking fact that he would be 
very lonely without Rhody. They had 
been together a long time, both proving 
of inestimable value to the other, not 
only in business but in friendship also. 
And at length, as if arriving at a con- 
clusion, Griggsby closed his eyes, re- 
clined his head upon the ample cushion 
at the back of his chair, and dozed 
dreamily off to a sleep of satisfaction. 


* * * * 


“Mornin’, Rhody.” 

“Mornin’, Mr. Griggsby.” 

The president and Rhody sat down 
to open the morning’s mail. After due 
time spent in attending to the business 
at hand. Griggsby turned to Rhody and 
smilingly asked. “That New York bug 
still bitin’, Rhody”? 

sure is’, replied Rhody. 

ll’, said the president, reverting 
to his Southern accent, “You-all got yo’ 
mind st on this thing, I reckon the 
best thing I can do is to write that let- 
ter to ‘Wall street and not be selfish 
and ho! you down here in Georgia. 


You-all have been a good boy, Rhody, 
and if I can help you to get to New 
York, I’ll start writing a letter right 
now’. 

“I’m obliged to yo’, Mr. Griggsby.” 

The next couple of days, Rhody had 
a smile for everyone. He lived in an 
expectant world. And Thursday a tele- 
gram from New York arrived, addressed 
to Griggsby. It read,— 

“Send Wallace on, we will make a 
place for him.” 

The president handed the wire to 
Rhody. Rhody’s eyes danced as he 
read. 

“See”, said Griggsby, “how they do 
things in New York, Rhody. They 
wasn’t satisfied to just answer my let- 
ter by return mail. They must TELE- 
GRAPH, knowin’ full well it would 
greatly please us, and showing that by 
getting the information to us quickly, 
that they considered it as rendering us 
extra good service. This is the only one 
of the small details, Rhody, which I 
think may prove a little foreign to you 
when you reach the big town. You have 
been accustomed to doing things in a 
leisurely manner here in the Southland. 
Up there in the No’th they do ’em so 
fast, that they make your head spin.”’ 

The president looked into Rhody’s 
eyes, to see if his remarks had raised 
any doubt in Rhody’s mind as to his 
fitness to grapple with his new proposi- 
tion. 

“I'm obliged to you-all, Mr. Griggsby, 
and I’m still likin’ to go to New York.” 


* * * * 


Rhody Wallace landed in New York 
on Monday morning. Setting foot in 
Wall street he noted that it was nothing 
like his impression of what he sup- 
posed it to be. He had pictured a 
seething mass of business activity and 
he saw the Street in its morning 
lethargy. Not over thirty or forty 
pedestrians as far as one could see. 
Surprised, but undaunted, Rhody en- 
tered the bank which held out to him so 
much of the hope he had in gratifying 
his expectations and ambitions. 

Rhody presented his card and was 
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shown in to Vice-President Reed’s office. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Wallace, so 
you have decided on a New York 
career, eh?” 

“Yes sir”, rather slowly. 

“Well my boy”, said Reed, “we want 
to help you all we can. But New York 
is far different from Georgia. Yet the 
field is big and if you make good the 
reward is proportionately great. What 
were your duties in Griggsby’s bank?” 

“Well”, said Rhody, “I did every- 
thing from sweeping out to making 
loans.” 

“All right”, replied Reed, “we’ll just 
let you roam around the bank a few 
days to get acquainted and see how we 
do things, then let us see where we shall 
be able to place you.” 

Rhody’s “getting acquainted” con- 
sisted mostly of a course of instruction 
in all the departments. He attended 
morning conferences as a_ spectator. 
After a short while he came to realize 
the bigness of the institution by feeling 
its pulse as he endeavored to familiarize 
himself with all the different functions 
which the bank performed. His course 
of instruction lasted over a period of 
ten months or more and by his excellent 
showing and his more than apparent 
enthusiasm, he finally was selected as 
assistant manager of the bank’s personal 
service department. 


* * * * 


A year passed. Rhody was progress- 
ing, giving the best that was in him and 
learning fast. He loved his work, grew 
to know his New York like a book and 
could tell you off-hand, at what time 
the Broadway Limited passed Horse- 
shoe Curve, or how many sections the 
Twentieth Century was bringing in from 
Chicago. The further the task was re- 
moved from banking curriculum, the 
better Rhody liked it. He was winning 
his way. He was an asset to his bank 
and it was his enthusiasm that was car- 
rying him to successful effort. He 
dropped his Southern accent and no 
one would know but that he had been 
born and raised in New York. 

Soon after Rhody’s appointment, 


Vice-President Reed had introduced a 
Mrs. Barclay to him. Evelyn Ray 
Barclay, customer of the bank, widow, 
a woman of considerable wealth, living 
alone in a fashionable New York hotel. 
Rhody judged her to be approximately 
along in her forties, and admitted to 
himself that she was good to look upon. 
Mr. Reed had impressed Rhody with the 
idea that Mrs. Barclay would need a 
large portion of the bank’s time and at- 
tention due to her mode of living alone 
in New York, and Rhody made it a 
point to see that her every wish was 
gratified, whenever she choose to ask 
her bank to render her a service. These 
services were many and varied, as Mrs. 
Barclay took occasion to avail herself 
of almost every one which the bank of- 
fered. Some of her requests were most 
exacting and odd, yet Rhody saw to it 
that she received 100 per cent. efficient 
attention in every instance. He grew to 
know her quite well and had occasion to 
call at her hotel, but only at her re- 
quest when, as he termed it, she desired 
his presence on business matters. Rhody 
liked Mr. Barclay and Mrs. Barclay 
liked Mr. Rhoades W. J. Wallace, a man 
who knew his place, his integrity, his re- 
sponsibility to his bank, and above all, 
his American manhood. If Mrs. Bar- 
clay chose to live the way she did, and 
sought the time, assistance, attention 
and service of one of her bank’s men, 
that was her affair, not his. His job 
was to see that her wishes were exe- 
cuted as explicitly as possible. Rhody 
took the job every time with his accus- 
tomed enthusiasm and looked upon it as 
one more of the peculiar traits or habits 
which the New York woman delights to 
assume. Rhody was a busy man. He 
had other clients to attend besides Mrs. 
Barclay. 


* * * * 


Rhody kept up a faithful corres- 
pondence with Mr. Griggsby, and the 
Southern banker could easily see that 
his protégé was getting on. Rhody was 
“putting it over’. Why not go up North 
then and pay him a visit? Leaving his 
little Southern bank in able hands the 
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banker set out for New York, and in 
due time reached the Wall street bank. 

He could see Rhody at his desk. And 
as it happened, Rhody was just looking 
up at the time and he spied the Southern 
banker. The greeting was warm. They 
almost hugged. 

“Rhody, I sure am glad to see you 
boy.” 

“Mr. Griggsby, I’m mighty glad to 
see you too.” 

“How you-all hittin’ it?” 

“I’m hitting it fine, Mr. Griggsby. 
Working like a bull, and getting all the 
action that I wanted down South. Why 
yesterday I went from seven in the 
morning until nine at night with never 
a mouthful to eat, and I did not know I 
was even hungry.” 

“Well that’s just one more of the 
queer ways in which they do things up 
here”, said Griggsby. “Looks like you 
readily got accustomed to New York.” 

“Didn’t I tell you I would?” 

“Yes. And you-all made a good job 
of it. Yo’ don’t even talk like a South- 
ener any more.” 

Rhody laughed. “That's easily 
dropped or retained at will, Mr. 
Griggsby. You, yourself, do not use it 
continuously”’. 

“Yes, I know,” said the banker, “but 
I like to hear it once in a while.” 

Just then the telephone bell rang. 
Rhody picked up the receiver,— 

“Yes, certainly, Mrs. Barclay. At 
eight, you say? I'll be ready. I'll 
phone you at 7.45. Good-bye.” 

“What might that be, Rhody?” asked 
Griggsby. “Ladies takin’ up your 
time?” 

“Not so, Mr. Griggsby”, laughed 
Rhody. “That happens to be one of the 
bank’s hest customers, a Mrs. Barclay, 
living alone in New York. She has 
tickets for the opera tonight which she 
purchased, thinking to take a woman 
friend. The friend has sent word that 


she cannot attend. I shall have to take 
her place.” 


“You mean that Mrs. Barclay, in tak- 
ing adv ntage of your escort deems it as 


a service which is rendered by the 
bank?” asked Griggsby. 

“Yes, sir’, replied Rhody, “it often 
occurs that Mrs. Barclay needs an 
escort for the evening. She calls us up 
and I generally make it a point to see 
that she is provided with the necessary 
escort.” 

“Which at all times is you, isn’t it?” 
asked Griggsby. 

“Yes”, laughed Rhody. 

“Well its funny business for a bank, 
that’s all I can say”, said Griggsby, 
“although I know that most of them are 
doing peculiar things at times.” 

Rhody explained to Griggsby the sev- 
eral different phases of business as it 
pertained to his department and they 
talked for an hour. At length, Mr. 
Griggsby started to go and both men 
expressed regret at the parting. 

“Rhody, I’m sure lonely down South 
there without you, boy; I certainly miss 
you a lot.” 

“TI miss you too, Mr. Griggsby, but 
can’t you come to New York and stay 
two, three, four, five, or six months? 
It will be a change for you, and you and 
I can be together again.” 

“The chances are that Mrs. Barclay 
is taking up most of your time, Rhody, 
and besides I don’t like New York.” 

“Nonsense”, replied Rhody. 

“Well, let me hear from you regular- 
ly, boy, your letters are interesting and 
are a great help when I am feeling par- 
ticularly lonesome. Good-bye, Rhody.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Griggsby.” 


* * * * 


Time slipped by. Rhody was work- 
ing harder than ever. Action was his 
middle name so to speak. 

One morning Vice-President Reed 
headed for Rhody’s department and 
stopped short at his desk. He handed 
over two letters. 

“Read those, Rhody, and then tell me 
that life is a funny proposition”, said 
Reed. 

“I can tell you that without reading 
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the letters”, laughed Rhody. ‘‘What’s 


5)? 


the matter? 
Rhody started to read,— 


Dear Mr. Reed: 

I am thinking seriously of embarking in 
business in Louisiana. Have a proposition 
to enter the oil and natural gas fields with 
people of responsible connections. Will 
probably, in a couple of months, check out 
my account or have you transfer to New 
Orleans. Am lonesome down here since Wal- 
lace left and must get into business activity. 
Am writing thus early so that you may have 
due notice of my intentions and act accord- 
ingly. 

Very truly, 
PHILIP GRIGGSBY. 


“Gee”, said Rhody. 
“You have received only one blow’, 


said Reed, “peruse the next epistle.” 
Rhody picked up the other letter,— 


Dear Mr. Reed: 

In the near future I shall have to ask 
the bank to route me on through sleeper to 
Los Angeles. Think I shall have to take 


up my residence there as I have grown 
tired of living alone in New York. Your 
Mr. Wallace has indeed been of invaluable 
assistance to me, but still, as my relatives 
are in Los Angeles, I think I shall join 
them. Will give you notice, when to trans- 
fer my balance to your best California cor- 
respondent. 
Cordially, 
EVELYN R. BARCLAY. 

“Well there goes a quarter of a mil- 
lion in deposits’ glimmering’, said 
Rhody. 

“Why should both of those letters 
come to us in the same mail?” asked 
Reed. 

“Coincidence”, said Rhody. 

“Did they ever meet?” 

“eo. 

“Well I leave the proposition to you”, 
said Reed. 

«  b. | Semen 

“Use your head.” 

“And my judgment”, mused Rhody 
as Reed walked away. 


(To be continued) 


ay 


Asks Stricter Laws for Private Banks 


TRICTER regulation of private 

bankers is urged by George Mc- 
Laughlin, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, in his report for 1922. 
Superintendent McLaughlin — recom- 
mends that the State Banking law be 
amended so that private banks located 
outside of cities and not now under su- 
pervision be brought under the juris- 
diction of the Banking Department. It 
is also proposed to make examinations 
similar to those made of other private 
bankers and institutions. 

That part of the report first made 
public covers banks of discount (not 
including savings banks), trust com- 
panies and private bankers. Superin- 
tendent McLaughlin reported these in- 
stitutions show a total increase in de- 
posits during the year of $389,712,677. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
increased $37,667,489. 

The total capital, surplus and un- 


divided profits of $555,256,065, com- 
pared with deposits of $4,083,495,521, 
show a ratio of 1 to 73, which, it is 
stated, is recognized as an excellent 
banking standard. It is further noted 
that the assets reported have been fairly 
valued and that the securities accounts 
of these institutions now have, by rea- 
son of liberal charge-offs in the years 
when the securities market was de- 
pressed, a sufficient margin not reflected 
in their surplus account to take care of 
any contingency that may arise. 
During the year forty-six new insti- 
tutions were authorized, including 
eleven banks and two trust companies. 
The Superintendent of Banks has 
promulgated regulations for credit 
unions with the idea of correcting 
abuses and for the assistance of the of- 
ficers and directors in the management 
of these institutions to effectively safe- 
guard the interests of their members. 
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The Denver Mint Robbery 
By John T. Bartlett 


(In point of cold-blooded daring and speed of 
execution the recent Denver Mint robbery is 
almost without parallel. Because of the un- 
usual circumstances and conditions under which 
this robbery was effected, THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE felt that a story about it would 
be greeted by the readers of the magazine with 
a good deal of interest. Hence the editor asked 
Mr. Bartlett, who is the magazine’s Denver 
orrespondent, to prepare the following article 
on the robbery.—THE EDITOR.) 


HE ‘$200,000 Denver Mint Rob- 

bery”, shortly after 10 o’clock in 

the forenoon, December 18, was 
consummated in approximately 30 
seconds. 

The motor truck of the Denver 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City, stood on West Colfax in 
front of the Mint by the curb, the rear 
open, $200,000 in new $5 bills just de- 
posited within. Four men were near, 
going through the act of loading the 
truck in the usual manner. They were 
Wilbur Havenor, driver of the car; J. 
E. Olson, cashier of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; J. P. Adams and Charlie 
Linton, two guards. 

The bandit car, a black Buick light 
six, rolled up West Colfax and stopped, 
its front wheels abreast the rear 
wheels of the bank truck and a foot or 
two away. Then ensued as fast, well- 
executed thirty seconds of banditry as 
ever occurred in life or fiction. One 
bandit remained at the wheel of the car. 
The other three jumped instantly into 
action. While his mates opened fire on 
the Federal Reserve crew and the doors 
of the Mint, one bandit ran for the back 
of the truck and began tossing the 
money packages into the bandit car. 
Charlie Linton, bank guard, crumpled 
up on the ground, a dying man, in a 
fraction of time. Havenor dived for 
safety beneath the bank truck. Adams 
found refuge behind an automobile 
parke:! near. 

Olson started for the doors of the 
Mint. to warn the guards. 

‘lint employee in the superin- 
tenden'’s office on the second floor had 
seen bandits approach and attack, 


and had sounded an electric alarm. 
Guards on the second floor opened fire 
almost within the instant. Guards on 
the first floor rushed forth from the 
Mint, and began firing. Cashier Olson 
was mistaken by guards for a bandit 
and shot at. He was not hit. 

As the last of the 40,000 $5 bills were 
thrown into the black Buick, the driver 
started the car. One bandit, hit by a 
guard’s rifle bullet, dropped his sawed- 
off shotgun, staggered, and was pulled 
into the car by companions. A fusillade 
of shots from Mint guards rained at 
the bandit car as it sped up West Col- 
fax. It hit a second car, a water plug, 
but sped on, unchecked. 

None of the bandits was recognized 
by police officials as a known criminal, 
though the skilled execution of the rob- 
bery strongly suggested professionals. 
Only one of the bandits was masked and 
clear descriptions were obtained. 

Hundreds of clues were turned in 
which, on investigation proved worth- 
less. Gradually conflicting reports of 
just how it had occurred were sifted 
down and the actual determined. The 
bald summary is that four men, all of 
them ready and willing to risk their 
own lives, ready and undoubtedly ex- 
pecting to wound and perhaps to kill, 
came up on the Federal Reserve Bank 
truck and crew at exactly the most 
favorable moment; that they were 
opened fire on almost instantly; that 
they worked so fast and so successfully 
that in the incredibly brief time of 
thirty seconds they got away with 
$200,000 in cash, with one man 
believed wounded. And the “get away” 
apparently was as well planned as the 
job, for though the city and surround- 
ing country were aroused in a few min- 
utes, the ground, as it were, swallowed 
up the gang. 

The Denver branch of the Kansas 
City Federal Reserve Bank occupies 
temporary premises in the Interstate 
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Trust Building, about a mile from the 
Denver Mint. It lacks adequate vaults, 
so that money is kept at the Mint and 
turned over to the bank as required. 
The bank has no regular times for get- 
ting cash from the Mint. It is done 
irregularly, sometimes once a_ week, 
sometimes twice. 


BANDITS STAKED ALL ON SURPRISE 


The Mint is a two-story building and 
stands back from the sidewalk perhaps 
twenty-five feet. Between the sidewalk 
and the curb is boulevard space. Be- 
tween the bank truck in the street, and 
the entrance to the Mint, there was con- 
sequently considerable space. The cal- 
culation of the bandit gang, apparently, 
was that a surprise attack on the bank 
truck would give immediate access to 
the cash, and no matter how prompt 
was the alarm within the Mint, they 
would have good chances for a suc- 
cessful getaway. A number of on- 
lookers saw the bandit attack, and there 
was a crowd about the Mint a few min- 
utes after. 

According to Chief of Police Wil- 
liams. the same Federal Reserve truck 
transferred on the previous Saturday 
$800,000 in small bills from the Mint 
to the bank. He cited this as indicating 
no “inside tip” was involved; though, 
obviously, the bandits worked with ac- 
curate knowledge of methods the bank 
used in transferring funds. Witnesses 
reported seeing the bandits and their 
car a block and a half down the street 
by the curb shortly before the robbery. 
The men were putting the side curtains 
on. As guns were seen within the au- 
tomobile, passers took the men for 
police in plain clothes. 

Beginning at midnight of the day of 
the robbery and at half-hour intervals 
until daybreak, descriptions of the ban- 
dits were broadcasted by radio to all 
parts of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The descriptions were composite, repre- 
senting points on which many witnesses 
were agreed. They were as follows: 


Bandit No. 1. Age 21, five feet six inches; 
weight, 150 lbs.; light complexion; had 





handkerchief over face; wore dark cap and 
dark suit; stood on running board of ma- 
chine; believed to be one of leaders of 
gang, and possible, because of the hand- 
kerchief mask, a Denver man. 

Bandit No. 2. Age 28, six feet, heavy 
build, weight about 170 Ibs.; dark suit and 
dark cap; no overcoat; had either rifle or 
shotgun. 

Bandit No. 3. Age 28, five feet ten 
inches; weight 150 lbs.; slender build; dark 
cap and dark suit. 

Bandit No. 4. Age 30 to 35, five feet eight 
inches, weight 190 lbs.; very dark complexion 
with thick lips; appeared to be an Italian; 
smooth shaven; brown, coffee-colored heavy 
hat and heavy overcoat of same color; be- 
lieved to be man who shot Linton, and one 
of the leaders of the gang. 


The serial numbers of the $5 Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank bills 
were 20,852,001 to 20,876,000, and 20,- 
940,001 to 20,956,000. 

The city of Denver offered a reward 
of $10,000 for capture, dead or alive, 
and $2500 for information leading to 
arrest. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City offered a $2500 reward. 

The loss involved by the robbery fell 
on the insurance companies with whom 
the Federal Reserve Bank insured. 
Transfer of the money from the Mint 
to the bank always takes place within 
the Mint, where a representative of the 
bank signs for it. 

One of the morals Denver drew from 
the robbery was, “It shows the need 
for the quick building of a local Fed- 
eral Reserve bank building”. A site for 
this has been purchased for some time, 
and a $700,000 bank home is in pros- 
pect. 

A Denver newspaper conducted a $50 
prize contest in logical and clever 
“solutions” of the robbery. Hundreds 
of papers were submitted. 

The shotgun dropped by the wounded 
bandit gave no fingerprint aid, as when 
obtained by the police many had 
handled it. It was loaded with shells 
containing heavy buckshot. One bandit 
used a 38 caliber revolver. A bill has 
been introduced in the Colorado legis- 
lature making robbery or attempted rob- 
bery with a firearm a life imprisonment 
offense. 

The bandits, it is felt, successfully 
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handled difficult features of their un- 
lawful enterprise at the Mint, in tak- 
ing the money, and in getting safely 
away, but have still the most difficult 
thing to do—as the numbers of the 
stolen $200,000 in new Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank bills have been 
circulated to every nook and cranny of 
the land. In the Intermountain Region, 
literally thousands of people have 
clipped the numbers from the news- 
papers, and carry the clipping about 
in their pockets. Many merchants have 
done this. 

The past few weeks, the presentation 
of a $5 bill anywhere in Denver and 
region has been the signal for a closer 
examination, and often for comparison 
with newspaper clipping. 

One of the steps taken by the police 
immediately following the robbery was 
to issue a general order to various sta- 
tions to search all garages in their dis- 
tricts. One station did not carry this 
order out. Otherwise a sensational dis- 
covery, after which information bearing 
on the robbery was gathered rapidly, 
would not have been delayed until Sun- 
day evening, January 14. 

On that date a plumber who used 
half of a double garage at 1631 Gilpin 
street informed a member of the police 
force that a car owned by an unknown 
renter had been left in the other half 
of the garage for several weeks; it 
might be a good idea for the police to 
enter the garage and investigate. 


FROZEN BODY OF DEAD BANDIT FOUND 


This was done. The black Buick car 
used for the robbery was found there. 
In the driver’s seat, slumped down, was 
the frozen body of one of the ban- 
dits, killed with a single bullet which 
had penetrated the body, travelling in a 
downward direction, near the heart. The 
bullet. it was later established was pos- 
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sibly fired by Pete Keidinger, one of the 
Mint guards, just as the bandit car was 
about to start. Death followed imme- 
diately. 

The body was identified as that of a 
man known as J. C. or J. S. Sloan. He 
had rented the garage a few days prior 
to the robbery, and the owner had taken 
him to be a prosperous oil man. It was 
soon established that “Sloan” was an 
alias. He was also identified as going 
under the name of Nick Trainor who 
had a criminal record. 

Within a few hours of the discovery 
of Sloan’s dead body, many bits of in- 
formation, pieced together into a story, 
were obtained. Five exclusive apart- 
ment houses, and three downtown 
hotels, and also three garages which had 
been used by the bandit gang within 
the past two months, were discovered. 
The first trace of Sloan and the woman 
who lived with him as his wife was 
found on November 10, at the Monroe 
hotel. Subsequently they rented an 
apartment for a time at the Lemita 
Apartments, then on December 9 moved 
to the Altamaha, which Sloan occupied 
up to the day of the robbery and Mrs. 
Sloan did not abandon until two days 
after it. A second member of the 
gang, Harold G. Burns, first appeared 
in Denver, October 9. On the day be- 
for the robbery, Burns and his wife 
rented an apartment at the Magnolia 
Apartments. Mrs. Burns apparently 
left this the day of the robbery, but 
other members of the gang used it until 
January 3 or later. 

Evidence was unearthed tending to 
show that Mrs. Sloan left Denver on a 
Rock Island train the morning of De- 
cember 24, going to Limon, Colorado, 
where she spent the day at a hotel, 
taking a Union Pacific train for Kansas 
City in the evening. She had a trunk 
in which, it is possible, the $200,000 
was held. 





























































Some Thoughts on Old Coins 
By Theodore J. Venn 


(Member American Numismatic Association) 


HAT the collecting of old coins 
has received a greater impulse dur- 
ing the past three years than dur- 
ing any previous ten-year period in its 
history in the United States is well 
known to every one who is at all in touch 
with the situation. This is attributed to 
two causes, principal of which is the 
numismatic interest aroused in a num- 
ber of the members of our American ex- 
peditionary forces while in Europe, 
where old coin shops are numerous and 
all forms of collecting flourish to a 
greater extent than here. Many of our 
soldiers also sent or brought to their 
friends and relatives specimens of the 
various foreign moneys and thus in turn 
created interest in the recipients. The 
secondary factor, no doubt, is the sus- 
pension during and since the war of the 
coinage of the smaller denominations of 
gold pieces, principally the quarter 
eagles, which have always been in great 
demand for presentation purposes. 
This recent increase in the ranks of 
collectors naturally has made itself 
manifest in the coin market, especially 
where certain dates already had shown 
a tendency toward scarcity, and in the 
rarer divisions the coins have practi- 
cally been swept off the market. Hence 
the following synopsis as to the present 
status of some of the United States is- 
sues may interest readers who are con- 
tinually handling large numbers of 
coins. 


vu. s. $3 GoLD PIECES 


Next to the gold dollars, the $3 pieces 
which were coined continuously from 
1854 to 1889 are accorded the greatest 
favor by collectors of American gold 
coins. There has been a large increase 
in the demand for this series during the 
past two years, caused by the growing 
realization that of the thirty-six years 
of issue twenty-nine of them were 
favored by a more or less limited coin- 
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age and that a number of these are 
likely soon to join the ranks of the 
rarities under the great stimulus which 
coin collecting has recently received. 

Rarest of the series is the issue of 
1875, mint figures showing only twenty 
to have been struck. The coin has 
a record of $1200 at auction and $1240 
at private sale. Second rarest is the 
piece of 1876, in which year only forty- 
five are said to have been issued, and a 
brilliant proof of this date recently 
brought $207.50 at public sale. Next 
in value comes the 1873, which brings 
anywhere from $75 to $125 at sales 
for proof specimens. The 1877 also is 
a rare date, its value being but slightly 
under the 1873. Among the other 
rarities in the series are the coins of 
1865 and the Dahlonega issues of 1854. 
The latter coins bear the mint mark D. 
The Philadelphia coinage of 1854, 
which bears no mint mark, is quite com- 
mon. 

Other issues which occupy a favor- 
able position owing to small coinage 
are the pieces of 1881 with a total 
coinage of 550, the 1885 with 910, and 
the 1883 with 940. Those with coinage 
under 1500 are the issues of 1871, 1880, 
1884 and 1886, and those of 1858, 1864, 
1867, 1869, 1872, 1879, 1882 and 1889 
all run between 1540 and 3030. Next 
to the issue of 1865 the coins of 1858, 
1864, 1867, 1871, 1872, 1881, 1882, 
1888 and 1885 are probably the most 
difficult to secure. The dates most 
readily procurable are those of 1878, 
1874, 1854, 1855, 1856 and 1857. 

Dealers offer a premium ranging 
from sixty-five to one hundred per cent. 
on any of the more common dates of $3 
gold pieces in fine condition, with a cor- 
respondingly higher figure for the 
scarcer issues and the finer states of 
preservation. Owners of any $3 gold 
pieces may rest assured they have pre- 
mium coins even if their specimens 
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grade is only very good. In addition to 
the numismatic demand there always 
has been a call for these coins for pres- 
entation purposes and manufacturing 
jewelers seek them for fashioning vari- 
ous articles of personal adornment. 
Dealers’ selling prices for the common 
dates of these coins now run from $6.50 
to $8.00, with much higher quotations 
for proof coins. 


NICKEL THREE-CENT PIECES 


As is the case with all obsolete United 
States coins, there is considerable de- 
mand for the three-cent nickel pieces 
which were coined continuously from 
1865 to 1889. The rarest of this series 
is the date of 1877, in which year none 
of the coins was struck for general 
circulation—merely proofs for collect- 
ors on advance orders. The 1887 usual- 





Mormon $5 gold piece of 1849 


ly brings from $3 to $3.50 at auction 
and dealers offer up to $2.25 for it in 
the higher grades of preservation. Next 
in scarcity are the issues of 1878 and 
1887, which generally go in sales at 
seventy-five cents to $1 and for which 
dealers offer from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents each. All other dates are 
listed by them at ten to fifteen cents 
each provided they are in uncirculated 
or proof condition. There is little de- 
mand for the common dates that have 
had a moderate amount of wear, for 
they exist by thousands. 


SILVER QUARTER DOLLARS 


Quarter dollars were first coined in 
1796, but there was a suspension of 
coinage of the pieces from 1797 to 1803, 
1808 to 1814, and in the years 1816, 
1817, 1826, 1829 and 1830. Since the 
latter date they have been struck con- 
tinuously. 
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Mormon $5 gold piece of 1860 


Rarest of the silver quarters are the 
dates of 1823 and 1827. They are in- 
frequently offered at public sale and are 
likely to bring anywhere from $100 to 
$175 each if in choice states of preser- 
vation. Dealers offer as high as $75 
each for either of the coins. Next in 
rarity are the quarters of 1796 and 
1804, for which dealers pay from $2.50 
to $5 each for coins in very good to fine 
condition, and a larger amount for those 
in better states of preservation. There 
also are small premiums on all the other 
dates up to 1828 which classify as very 
good, and correspondingly larger ones 
for the finer conditions. 

The 1853 coin without arrows at 
date and without sunburst on the re- 
verse is a rare coin, one of them, in 
uncirculated condition having recently 
brought $24 at auction. The 1858 is- 
sue with arrows at date is very common 
and commands no premium. There also 
is a small premium on all the very fine 
to uncirculated coins from 1831 to 1838 
(the old bust type), as well as on all 
proof coins of any date. A number of 
the proofs of earlier date are quite 
scarce and some of those from 1879 to 
1890 are rapidly becoming so. 


UTAH (OR MORMON) GOLD PIECES 


The need of sufficient money in the 
early days of the Far West for the 
proper transaction of business was re- 
sponsible for a number of private issues 





Mormon $2.50 gold piece of 1849 
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of gold by the Mormons which were 
freely accepted throughout Utah, Idaho 
and neighboring states at their face 
value, although they fell considerably 
short of the Government standard in 
the matter of weight. The coins were 
struck in $20, $10, $5, and $2.50 de- 
nominations and they are all scarce now 
and eagerly sought by numismatists. 
Of these coins the rarest are the $20 
and $10 issues of 1849, for which deal- 
ers bid up to $105 and $135 respect- 
ively, but on which a higher value is 
placed by numismatists. A few years 


ago one of the 1849 $20 pieces, in very 
fine condition, brought $352 at a public 
sale. 

The $5 pieces of 1849, 1850 and 1860 
also are very rare. The 1849 coin in 
the Manning sale in May, 1922, de- 
scribed as very fine, brought $36, while 
in the Wilharm sale an uncirculated 
speciment of the 1850 sold at $53.50, 
and the rarer $5 coin of 1860, also 
uncirculated, went under the hammer at 
$105. In the same sale the $2.50 piece 
of 1849, described as being only fine, 
was secured for a bid of $55. 


(To be continued) 
The Future of Branch Banking 
By F. H. Goff 


President The Cleveland Trust Company 


O one need have any concern 
about the ultimate future of 
branch banking, at least of the 
kind that is restricted to the corporate 
limits of a single city. Its development 
will be determined not so much by what 
the banks themselves want, but by what 
the consumers want and will increasing- 
ly come to demand. 

Twenty-five years ago thousands of 
wage earners in the city of Cleveland 
were compelled to travel five or ten 
miles to deposit their weekly savings. 
Today there is a neighborheod branch 
of some strongly financed, ably man- 
aged bank, conveniently located in 
every growing community center. <A 
quarter of a century ago small mer- 
chants in outlying districts were com- 
pelled to do their banking miles away at 
a downtown bank. In those days, in 
selecting a bank, consideration was 
principally given to the question of se- 
curity and service. Today the public 
properly demands, in addition to safety 
and service, convenience and courtesy. 

The Cleveland Trust Company was 
among the first banks in the United 
States to pioneer in the matter of 
branch banking. Today it has forty- 


nine branches scattered throughout the 
city, which afford convenient banking 
facilities to its 380,000 depositors, 
representing about 45 per cent. of the 
total population of the city—by far the 
largest number of depositors of any 
bank in the country. 

Branch banking confined to the cor- 
porate limits of the city in which the 
principal office of the parent company 
is located, in my opinion, will develop 
more rapidly in the next five years than 
it has during the past twenty, for these 
reasons: 

First, because it is economically 
sound in that it provides at minimum 
cost the maximum banking facilities, 
service and responsibility. 

Second, because when the public 
comes to understand that such service 
can be made available, it will not be 
satisfied with inadequately financed and 
less ably managed independent banks. 

Third, because strongly financed 
neighborhood banks, by making it con- 
venient and safe to deposit savings be- 
fore they are spent, will stimulate the 
habits of thrift. — Cleveland Trust 
Monthly. 
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Successful Use of the Property Statement 


By Tom 


HE property statement has been 

the bone of contention between 

many farmers and bankers, and 
in some cases is the reason for broken 
friendships and business relationships. 
The farmer can’t see the necessity of 
divulging his private affairs and the 
banker insists upon having the state- 
ment before he can grant or refuse a 
loan. No doubt the banker is right in 
his contention; and when it is put to the 
farmer on a basis of trust, he readily 
sees the light. 

This thing which is the cause of 
trouble in many rural communities, is 
the idea upon which G. Berle Fox, has 
built the First National Bank of Bur- 
ton, Ohio. A dozen years ago before 
the property statement was anywhere 
near as common as present, he was using 
it. He had a little trouble at first, but 
soon wore down this resistance, so that 
now farmers come in each year and give 
him the statement whether or not they 
want to borrow. 

For one thing, Fox has shown them 
that their affairs continue to be private. 
Moreover, through this statement he is 
enabling many men to see how they 
stand financially at the end of the year; 
and, in many cases he has been able 
to suggest changes in farming which 
have made the business a little more 
profitable for his customer. 

During this dozen years the First Na- 
tional Bank has loaned $5,000,000 on 
notes based on property statements, and 
the losses up to date have been less than 
*200—one hundred and sixty dollars, to 
be exact, 

Mr. Fox keeps his files of statement 
right close to his elbow. Farmers know 
this, and when they do want money and 
haven’t time to run into town, they get 
him on ihe phone. Within five minutes 
he can tell them if they can have the 
money: and, if the answer is favorable, 
the farner can begin checking out the 
money yight away. The farmer in turn 


Delohery 


sits down and makes out his note, which 
he gives to the rural carrier on his way 
back into town. The whole transac- 
tion is closed in a few minutes, and 
without a bit of danger to the banker. 
His property statements are his guide, 
and not his security. 

“Tt wasn’t an easy thing to institute,” 
Mr. Fox told me, “and more especially 
since our bank is built upon the ruins 
of another. I had to wear down that 
antipathy toward banks at the same 
time I asked a man to tell me his pri- 
vate business. My argument amounted’ 
to this: “Would you want me to lend 
your money without first making sure 
that the borrower would pay it back?’ 
Invariably this convinced a man; he saw 
my position of trust, and how I was 
responsible for every penny deposited 
in the bank, as well as the capital stock. 
“Ten years have made a wonderful 
difference. Now I get statements with- 
out asking. Often farmers who do not 
need money, and never have borrowed, 
will give me their statements, because 
they want my expert help in showing 
them where they stand financially in 
regard to taxes and other matters.” 

The codperation which has resulted 
from his campaign has been carried a 
bit farther than banking. Every pro- 
gressive farm movement in the county 
will find Fox at the head, or directly 
behind it. Moreover, when the agri- 
cultural experts say that certain changes 
in farming or improvement in land or 
buildings will help the farmer make a 
little more money, Fox is right there to 
provide the cash. His willingness to 
lend money may not seem like good 
banking to many people, but with losses 
of only $160 in ten years, it works out 
all right. 

Coupled with this is the fact that he 
is helping the county progress and this, 
in turn, is showing in increased de- 
posits and the like. The friendship, 
both business and personal, which is 
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being built by the same token, is worth 
much to the bank, and more especially 
since agriculture is the only industry 
which the bank has to draw its business 
from. 

“Once a property statement finds its 
way into my files, I make every effort 
to keep it there and up to date’, he con- 
tinued. “Men sometimes forget, but 
when I tell them about it, they come in 
and give me the necessary information. 
Thus I have the records for years, and 
by keeping them together can tell 
whether a man is_ progressive, or 
whether he is just going along in the 
same rut. It is plain, then, that I can 
urge some different line of farming, or 
some changes in his plans, which will 
help him. Often I find a man has poor 
land on which cattle would bring him 
a better income. I tell him of this, and 
help him to buy the stock. If he isn’t 
raising alfalfa or clover, I show him 
how others farmers in the neighborhood 
are getting good results with these 
legumes. 

“I never insist upon a man making 
changes in his operations; but I show it 
to him in such a forceful way, that, if 
he is progressive and wants to get 
ahead, he has no alternative.” 

In the past year I have visited with 
a lot of country bankers and all seem 
to have trouble in getting property 
statements. No doubt, if they were 
available, secured notes in many cases, 
would not be necéSsary for the state- 
ment would show at a glance what sort 
of a risk a man makes. 

The trouble in getting farmers to 
divulge what they consider is private 
business lies with both the farmer and 


banker. Both are to blame for the 
business losses which often result from 
these controversies. The thing that 
struck me in the case of Mr. Fox is the 
fact that he didn’t lose a customer be- 
cause he insisted on this record. On 
the contrary, he made friends, and they 
have stuck with him. 

He used common sense in answering 
the objections of his customers by put- 
ting the matter up to them as to what 
they would want him to do with their 
funds. Placing the other man in your 
position often opens up a new line of 
reasoning for him and wins him to your 
point. It looks as though this thing 
won in this instance although it may not 
prove out right in all cases. 

Coupled with this is the fact that the 
First National Bank proved itself will- 
ing and ready to stand behind the 
farmer in most everything that would 
help him make more money, improve his 
farm, or better his home. There are 
other things than money, even though 
banks are instituted primarily for this 
purpose. Putting a little human in- 
terest into the business often pays big- 
ger dividends than a straight business 
proposition. 

There is a common ground for 
bankers and farmers to get together on 
most everything which troubles them at 
present. Each one’s argument has 
merit, as it has in the case of the prop- 
erty statement. Here the farmer doesn’t 
want anyone to know his private busi- 
ness. The banker must know his man 
before he makes a loan. The common 
ground is protecting the funds of the 
man who wants to borrow. 
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How Car Cards Have Helped Banks Grow 
By C. L. Chilton 


LE NEATH the fact that more than 

500 banks use street car adver- 

tising, and that they attribute a 
great measure of their successful growth 
to it. lie vital fundamental principles. 

‘The number of people who ride in the 
street cars each day is practically equiv- 
alent to the entire population of a city. 
That answers one big question—that of 
circulation. An advertisement shown in 
all cars of the country rides before 
30,000,000 people per day. 

Every minute of the working day, 
more people ride the street cars of 
America than the total circulation of its 
leading publication. 

Other fundamental features are: op- 
portunity for colored pictorial display, 
privilege of sending the message with 
the rider in the medium that will bring 
him practically to the advertiser’s door 
at a cost per thousand circulation lower 
than the cost of a single letter. 


TRACTION AND CITY DEVELOPMENT 


There has been amazing progress in 
the number of riders carried, in the 
quality of illustrations displayed in the 
cards, in the variety and continuity of 
the car card messages, since the days 


when the men in the car card pictures 
sported ascot ties and the fashionably- 
dressed woman laced up her corset to 
wasp-like proportions. Amazing changes 
have come in the distribution of popula- 
tion cityward and suburbward, and the 
expansion of traction lines, until it now 
appears that the more transportation 
the American people have, the more they 
require. 

It is peculiar that this growing de- 
mand for transportation which has de- 
veloped banks through the building up 
of communities, has offered banks the 
identical means for talking thrift to the 
population. The street car and the car 
card have together brought the deposi- 
tor to the bank. The street car makes 
the bank site more valuable and the net 
worth of its borrowers more attractive 
as a basis of credit. The bank’s car 
cards make the street car more valuable 
by inculeating thrift necessary to per- 
petuate these growing values. 


VISIBLE CIRCULATION 


Is your bank advantageously located? 
Then you can doubtless look out from 
your executive offices on the discharging 
points of one or more street car lines, 





FIRST TRUST“*°“SAVINGS BANK 


From a car card campaign on the famous “ Firsts” 





BY MALL DEPAI 


Emphasizing convenience of banking by mail 


and you may see at least a part of the 
“visible means of support” of street car 
advertising, the population—that all- 
inclusive factor which Uncle Sam 
spends millions to enumerate—and 
when enumerated, represents, in cities, 
mostly car-riders. It includes the wise 
and foolish, skinflint and spendthrift, 
old citizen and prospector, but chiefly 
the normal, bread-and-butter element 
who make the bonds, mortgages, notes 
and shares of daily business worthy of 
trust. 

In advertising language, this is cir- 
culation, and it is there before you, to 
be observed, transported, officially regis- 
tered and rung up. It is literally cir- 
culation that circulates. 


yor. MERCHANTS NAl 
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ADVERTISING IN THE CONCRETE 


Besides circulation, there are other 
concrete and physical factors of advan- 
tage in car advertising in which it stands 
alone. First, there is the railway sys- 
tem, built for permanent use; its plant, 
terminals, tracks and cars. There is the 
advertising space—a by-product of the 
street railway business—but as much a 
part of the street car as is the riding 
space itself. 

Consider also the physical proximity 
of car card and car rider, several times 
daily. In fact, an advertisement printed 
on his bed sheets or breakfast plates 
would scarcely be more certainly pre- 
sented to his notice. 
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One of the cards helping build a savings department 


AUTOMATIC FACTORS 


Not alone are these basic factors 
physical and concrete, but they work 
automatically, and therefore, contrib- 
ute to a vital principle of banking— 
economy. 

The circulation exists entirely apart 
from any effort of either the advertising 
company or the advertiser. The adver- 
tising space exists independently of any 
advertising purpose. The presence of 
the rider near the advertising space is 
so grounded in habit and necessity that 
this, too, is virtually automatic. If 
Paul Brown isn’t on car 133 this morn- 
ing, John Jenkins is there, and all the 
rest. While the passenger list changes 


much in a decade, the children have 
grown up, and have taken their places 
as regular riders to business, and the 
typical family will be paying from $90 
to $150 a year for car fare. The typical 
street car will be carrying its hundreds 
of riders daily. And the present cost of 
placing a card before 1000 riders is 
probably less than the cost of labor and 
material involved in writing and mail- 
ing an ordinary letter. 


PERSUASIVE AND PERSISTENT COPY 


So far we have spoken only of the 
physical and mathematical factors in 
favor of the street car advertiser. The 
field of psychology we have not touched. 
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Individual and local color 
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“‘Go-To-College” 


There is where copy comes into play— 
and the responsiveness of the public to 
banking suggestions. ‘There, too, is a 
factor to be considered that may work 
automatically, if used—the advertising 
company will coéperate in preparing the 
copy. Various lines of copy will be 
mentioned presently. ‘The advertising 
company will see to the other factor— 
public response—by requiring the ad- 
vertising bank to make a contract for 
at least every day for a year; further- 
more, by showing the rate-holding value 
of a five-year contract, as an inducement 
for taking it for that term. Over 55 
per cent. of the banks doing street car 
advertising make contracts for five 
years’ service—the longest the com- 
panies accept—a short time, however, 
in the building of a savings account or 
of a bank’s business. 

On the point of persistence and repe- 
tition, one psychologist whose work in 
advertising has endured, and who has 
achapter on street car advertising, tells 
us this: 

“There is indeed no form of advertis- 
ing which is presented to such a large 
number of possible purchasers for such 
along period of time and so frequently 
as is the advertising in street-railway 
cars. in most other forms of advertis- 
ing we devote to any particular adver- 
tisement only as much time as we think 
itis worth. In street-railway advertis- 


ing we levote longer time than we really 


campaign card 


think is due to the advertisements, and 
then we turn around and estimate the 
value of the goods advertised by the 
amount of time that we have devoted to 
the advertisement. This is the psycho- 
logical explanation of the amazing 
potency of this particular form of ad- 
vertising.”—Walter Dill Scott: The 
Psychology of Advertising. 


HOW ARE THEY DOING IT? 


As an interesting study for readers 
who may wish to know what banks in 
other cities are doing in this field, the 
following data represents the work of a 
few banks gathered here from the clear- 
ing house of service maintained by the 
advertising companies. Following the 
names of the banks below come the 
titles of the special plans now in use or 
which have been used. 

Anglo-California Bank & Trust Co., 
San Francisco—Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment; vividly illustrated cards. 

Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York (Long Island offices)— 
“Scenic America” general banking cam- 
paign. 

Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio—Human interest thrift 
aphorisms. 

First National Bank, Mobile, Ala- 
bama—the “Big Figure One” First Na- 
tional campaign. 


First National Bank, Sioux City, 
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Using a character to identify the bank 


Iowa—the Twelve Big Words general 
banking campaign. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
—“Famous Firsts’ campaign. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago—Savings Accounts plus Life In- 
surance. 

Liberty Bank, San Francisco—‘‘Go 
to College” campaign. 

Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, 
Kentucky—‘“‘Liberty Bell” bank cam- 
paign. 

Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, 
New York—“The Book of Thrift’, 
chapters from the life of a saver. 

Merchants Loan & Trust Co., Chicago 
—Monthly statement savings plan. 

Merchants Bank, Mobile, Alabama— 
Local industries campaign. 

Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., pointed texts on trusts. 


Meyer-Kiser Bank, Indianapolis— 
Women’s Department campaign, show- 
ing portrait of woman manager. 

National Bank of Baltimore—“Uncle 
Sam’s O. K”. 

New York State National Bank, Al- 
bany—“Old Building” plus local his- 
torical campaign. 

Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo—Vacation clubs. 

Peoples Savings & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh—‘“People’s Insured Savings 
Plan”. Christmas gift accounts. 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago—Bond Department campaign. 

State Savings & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis—Mr. Four Per Cent. savings 
campaigns. 

Union Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City — Million Dollar 
Christmas Club. 
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The Story of Rudolf Hecht 


President of New Orleans’ Largest Bank Has Had Career 
Reading Like Romance 


By Thomas Ewing Dabney 


INETEEN years ago, a boy of 
N eighteen came to this country 

from Germany and_ thought 
himself lucky to get a job at $30 a 
month. 

Today he is head of a $50,000,000 
banking business; head of a $50,000,- 
000 public utilities company; and head 
of a $75,000,000 industry that is about 
three-fourths the commercial life of the 
national’s second port. 

He has made himself recognized as 
one of the leading financiers of the 
country, and among his outstanding 
constructive accomplishments, he has 
worked out a plan for financing a huge 
harbor improvement, and another plan 
for putting the municipal finances of 
the said second port on a sound and 
practical basis. 

And there you have a_ thumbnail 
sketch of Rudolf S. Hecht, 37 years old 
on June 3, 1922, born in Anspach, Ger- 
many, and re-born in the South; presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans; president of 
the Louisiana Board of Port Commis- 
sioners; and president of the New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., the reorgan- 
ized public utilities company, the suc- 
cess of refinancing which is largely at- 
tributed to this quiet-faced, easy-smiling 
man with mild, brown eyes, an awk- 
ward. purposeful gait, and such simple 
tastes that he prefers to ride in the 
street car to using his automobile, and 
has turned down offers from New York 
and other Eastern financial institutions 
at several times his present salary. 

The story of Hecht is one of those 
business romances which are found 
oftener between the covers of fiction 
than among the hard realities of life, 
and which seem more unreal in life 
than t)ey do in fiction. Yet it is a story 
which anyone can write upon the willing 


page of Success if he will apply him- 
self with sufficient diligence. Hecht is 
exhibit A to prove it. 

At the age of 17, he graduated from 
his home town school and went to work 
in the local bank. The next year, armed 
with a fair knowledge of English and 


RUDOLF S. HECHT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans 


a determination to study American 
banking methods at first hand so that 
he might be better qualified to rise in 
his country, he went to Chicago, where 
he got a job in the National Bank of 
the Republic at $30 a month. His 
modest trunk was barely unpacked be- 
fore he had decided to make the United 
States his home—so strong was the 
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appeal that this country, its people and 
its institutions made to him. And he 
threw himself into that $30 work with 
the enthusiasm of a football player, and 
took up the training courses of the 
American Institute of Banking, the edu- 
cational institution organized to make it 
possible for the lowest bank employee 
to rise to the highest positions in the 
financial world. 

His promotion was rapid. Before he 
was 20, he became assistant foreign ex- 
change manager of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Then in 1906, 
a year later, the Hibernia Bank of New 
Orleans offered him the position of 
assistant foreign exchange manager. 


PRESIDENT OF THE HIBERNIA AT 33 


That didn’t look like a promotion. 
But Hecht, who had been reading about 
the South and New Orleans, foresaw, 
with a clearness of vision that is his 
characteristic, a great expansion in the 
South. He accepted. And rose, in 
rapid steps, to be bond officer; then 
trust officer, then vice-president; and 
finally, in 1918, at the age of 33, to be 
president of the Hibernia, which was 
then as it is now, one of the largest 
and most influential financial institutions 
of the South. 

The wisdom of the choice was early 
apparent, for the deposits of the Hi- 
bernia have increased from $30,000,000 
to $43,000,000, and the number of cus- 
tomers from 35,000 to 50,000. 

One year after assuming the presi- 
dency, Hecht organized the Hibernia 
Securities Company, to finance Southern 
enterprise that had theretofore been 
going to the East for its capital. It not 
only underwrites the business of the 
South, but it also reaches into Eastern 
territory, and it has been necessary to 
open a branch in New York. Imagine a 
New Orleans banking institution putting 
a branch in New York. In Atlanta and 
Dallas, too, it established branches, and 
more will shortly follow. 

Hecht has devoted almost as much of 
his time to public work as to his private 
business. He took a prominent part in 


the organization of the Federal Inter- 
national Banking Corporation of New 
Orleans, one of the first banks formed 
under the Edge Jaw, and was its first 
president. During the war, he played a 
leading role in Liberty Loan and other 
drives. 

Before the war, he distinguished him- 
self by working out a financial plan that 
put the city of New Orleans, as involved 
in debt as the celebrated case of Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce, on a workable basis, 


PLANS HUGE FINANCING OF PORT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Later, when popular demand began 
to call insistently for the port develop- 
ment which we now know as the indus- 
trial canal or inner harbor, costing to 
date $20,000,000, it was Hecht who 
worked out the plan of financing that 
made the dream of a century come true. 
And still later, when enthusiasm grew 
cool and some political cooks were try- 
ing to season their dish with an insen- 
sate attack upon the canal and there 
was serious possibility of stopping the 
work half-completed, it was Hecht’s 
confidence, enthusiasm, and convincing, 
future-envisioning analysis that put the 
workmen back on the job and united 
New Orleans more solidly than ever 
back of the proposition. 

So it was peculiarly appropriate that 
Governor Parker should choose Hecht 
to be chairman of the reorganized, de- 
politicalized dock board—recognition on 
the one hand of his great public service, 
and on the other, of his demonstrated 
capacity to make big things go. 

The board of port commissioners or 
dock board is the most influential and 
most important body of the kind in 
Louisiana. It administers about 455, 
000,000 of public wharves, elevators 
and warehouses on the river front of 
New Orleans and on its policies depend 
the port expansion of New Orleans. for 
all wharves there are subject to public 
ownership and public control. 

A few years ago, when the public 
utilities company went into receivership, 
and repeated efforts to effect reorgan- 
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ization had failed, principally because 
of the distrust not to say almost uni- 
versal hatred in which the company and 
everything relating to the company was 
held, resulting from years of misman- 
agement and “public be damned” poli- 
cies, it was Hecht who brought order 
out of chaos. He prevailed upon the 
financial interests, on the one hand, to 
take a little less than they asked, than 
they would have been upheld in, had 
they pushed the case into a court of 
law. And he persuaded the people to 
take a more calm, more forgiving, more 
constructive attitude. And so when that 
$50,000,000 company was reorganized, 
Hecht was elected president—rather, 
he was drafted to serve as president, 
drafted by the company, the city au- 
thorities and the people at large; and 
his “public be pleased” policy is today 
making the company. 

WORD “OVERTIME” MEANS NOTHING 

What is the secret of Hecht’s suc- 
cess? 

Work, study, public service. 

He goes to the office at scandalously 
early hours and leaves at scandalously 
late hours. He is at his desk before the 
telephone operator at the bank has 
rubbed the beauty sleep from her eyes; 
and he is often at his desk when the 
rest of the city are beginning to feel 
the fatigues of the fox trot. When his 
family is away in the summer, weeks 
sometimes pass without his seeing his 
home—he has a bedroom in the bank 
building and often sleeps there, so he 
can get on the job that much sooner and 
leave it that much later. When he goes 
on vacation, the little black folio that 
seems to be part of his costume goes 
with him—crammed with papers. One 
can imagine Hecht forgetting his neck- 
tie, but one cannot imagine Hecht for- 
getting the folio. In the barber’s chair 
or at the manicurist’s table, he pores 
over financial documents and cleans up 
much business. 

He comes as close to being a continu- 
ous mo'ion machine as can be imagined 
in fles!. and blood. He is the one ex- 


ception to the rule that no game of 
golf is postponed on account of busi- 
ness. 

Health? As solid as a pine knot. 
He’s brimful of energy, and his real 
recreation is public work. He takes 
the same pride in constructive effort as 
the artist does in a completed master- 
piece. 

Hecht’s temperament is very close to 
the artistic—especially in his valuation 
of money. He doesn’t care for it, be- 
yond a certain point—enough for the 
basic necessities and comforts of life. 
His private “fortune” is insignificant, 
even when measured by the easy stand- 
ards of New Orleans. Where his clerks 
ride in taxis, he takes the street car, 
not from any spirit of niggardliness, 
but because the street car serves his 
purpose just as well, and he has nat- 
urally simple tastes. He is never in- 
fluenced by swank. 

Work and study—all the old copy 
book maxims on diligence and thrift and 
application are stunningly realized in 
Hecht’s career. And his real success is 
measured by his public service. 


LENDS BEST EFFORTS TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


The world is just beginning to real- 
ize that public service is the only cer- 
tain indication of success in any career. 
No man can hope to give society as 
much as he receives from it, and great- 
ness is measured by the effort to pay 
as large an installment as possible on 
this bill to humanity. Hecht has always 
lent his best efforts to public con- 
structive effort. Some of the peaks of 
his service to his city and his country 
have already been sketched. A mere 
outline of all that he has done would 
run for pages. His appointment to be 
president of the dock board—the most 
important board in the state—without 
financial emolumenf, of course—is his 
accolade. 

Not the least important of the things 
done by Hecht is the system he in- 
stalled in his bank whereby employees 
are paid, in addition to their salary, a 
dividend similar to that paid to stock- 
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holders. The latter invest their money, 
the former their life, and his theory is 
that the employees should benefit from 
the prosperity which their faithfulness 
and efficiency have so largely developed. 
It is something new in compensation 
systems; and, based upon the time in 
service, it has been found to promote a 
remarkable loyalty. 

It is easy to point a moral and adorn 
a lesson when writing of Rudolf S. 
Hecht. Yesterday, he was a boy with- 


W 


out influence or unusual attainments, 
Today he is a man who has achieved 
a remarkable success, and has declined 
offers even greater than the success he 
has won. Why does he not accept these 
offers? For the same reason that he 
left Chicago to come to New Orleans in 
the first place—because he sees greater 
opportunities for constructive work in 
New Orleans than anywhere else in the 
country, a wider field in which to work, 
study and do public service. 


A New Banking Service 


ECENT developments in banking 
management and progress have 
been toward an increased coéper- 

ation of the banks with their clients for 
the purpose of eliminating duplication 
o- work. 

An instance of this which might be 
« practical suggestion for institutions 
similarly situated, is in the relations of 
the Harvard Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with its customer, Har- 
vard University. 

In the University are upwards of 
6000 students who formerly paid their 
term bills, five a year, direct to the 
Bursar; in all over 30,000 bills, the 
payment of which are congested into a 
few weeks of the year. Now these bills 
are paid direct to the bank and the 
Bursar is relieved of handling the cash 
and checks, together with the incidental 
work of settling the cash at the end of 
the day, making out deposit slips, trans- 
porting the money to the bank with 
the danger of loss by theft or robbery. 

The plan is simple, and has been in 
operation successfully for a year. 

A combined cash sheet and deposit 
slip has been prepared containing the 
information required by the Bursar for 
his daily record of payments by the stu- 
dents, also the information required by 


the bank as to the deposit made by the 
Bursar. 

The cash sheets are blocked in pads 
of fifty, a white and yellow sheet al- 
ternating. Each set is numbered and 
the lines on the sheet numbered. A 
carbon is inserted between the white 
and yellow sheet, so that the record is 
in duplicate. At the close of each day’s 
business the sheets are totaled and the 
white sheets sent to the Bursar to be 
inserted in a loose leaf binder which be- 
comes his permanent cash book, while 
the yellow sheet remains at the bank as 
a deposit slip showing the day’s credit 
to the University Account. 

The students’ bills are prepared and 
mailed by the Bursar and state that the 
bill is payable at the Harvard Trust 
Company. In addition to the name and 
amount of the bill is the reference to 
the student’s account on the Bursar’s 
ledger. The second left hand column 
in the illustration is this reference and is 
copied by the teller from the bill to 
the cash sheet when the bill is paid, 
together with the student’s name and 
the amount of the bill which follows in 
the next two columns. 

The last column is the bank memoran- 
dum; in the illustration it shows the 
student paid by a check for $100 and 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DAILY CASH RECEIPTS 


POSTING 
REFERENCE 


DATE 





AMOUNT BANK MEMO. 


Combined cash sheet and deposit slip containing information for the university and for the bank 


the figures following are the A. B. A. 
transit numbers of the bank on which 
the check was drawn. 

When the check is more than the 
amount of the bill, as in the illustration, 
the teller pays the student the differ- 
ence in cash. On the check the teller 
marks the number of the cash sheet with 
the line number. This is shown on the 
first left hand column. In this case it 
was line 1. This is for the convenience 
of the bank so that if the check is dis- 
honored it can quickly locate from whom 
the check was received, as it often hap- 
pens that the student does not offer his 
own check in payment of the bill. 

One day in September of last year, 
the bank received payment of about 
4000 bills, a large percentage paid over 
the counter without any apparent an- 
noyance to the bank’s commercial de- 
positors and required only a redistribu- 
tion of the bank clerks for the day. 
The bank clerks are so much more ac- 
customed to handling money and checks 
than clerks in the Bursar’s office, that 


the students are not delayed in paying 
their bills as formally, and are appar- 
ently pleased with the system. 

An effort is being made to have the 
students remit by mail instead of pay- 
ing over the counter. It is believed 
that eventually 80 per cent. will do so. 
Bills received by mail are arranged as 
nearly as possible in numerical order 
before entering on the cash sheet, to 
save the bookkeeper’s time in posting 
to the students’ account on the Bursar’s 
ledger. Mail receipts are handled by 
the mailing department in the bank, and 
as payment is made by a check which 
equals the bill, there is less danger of 
error than in handling cash by the tel- 
ler. The University furnishes the bank 
with stamped outlook envelopes for re- 
turning receipted bills. 

By this simple system it will be seen 
that much of the work which was neces- 
sarily duplicated by the cashier in the 
Bursar’s office and the receiving teller 
at the bank, is eliminated. 





How Are Your Office Forms Ruled and 
Printed 2* 
By Arthur E. Post 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


TRULY _ scientific study of 

credits and credit granting no 

doubt pre-supposes interest in 
any investigation relating to methods 
and procedure which is calculated to 
make more effective various organiza- 
tions engaged in granting credit. 

The word “scientific” used in the 
paragraph above, is an _ all-inclusive 
word and when used with reference to a 
credit organization, if interpreted liter- 
ally would refer probably to an office 
organization functioning in a methodical 
way and in accordance with a carefully 
When 
we considered the word “‘scientific,” we 
are apt to think of such words as ac- 
curacy, systematic, efficient and exact, 


arranged and rational system. 


as being words which are more or less 
synonymous with scientific. Is it not, 
therefore, well to consider among other 
things. discussions relating to the most 
approved methods of office organiza- 
tion, together with the most modern 
labor saving devices which can be in- 
stalled or devised for the purpose of 
rendering credit work more scientific in 
its character, and more efficient in ex- 
ecution? 

Several times in the past the secre- 
tary, or some committee of the Robert 
Morris Associates, has published illus- 
trative office forms to be used for vari- 
ous purposes such as parallel statement 
forms and other record forms to be 
maintained by credit departments or 
loaning officials of banking institutions. 
The dissemination of this kind of con- 
structive information, illustrated by 
forms. is extremely valuable and 
helpful. 

In studying such sample forms, how- 
ever, I have often been impressed with 
the idea that they could be greatly im- 
proved if printed and ruled differently 
and this same suggestion also applies to 
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a great majority of the record forms 
and books usually found in credit de- 
partments. 

At first thought, this question of 
ruling and printing may seem to be 
rather insignificant and of minor im- 
portance, but, after due consideration 
one cannot but come to the conclusion 
that anything within reason which can 
be done by executives in charge of 
work to lighten the burden upon their 
assistants, who have to keep up current 
records, is well worthy of attention and 
study. 

When occasion demands the ruling 
and printing of new record forms, | 
am afraid that the usual procedure fol- 
lowed by most executives and purchas- 
ing agents is to call in a printer, give 
him the wording of the heading and 
columns, and tell him to go ahead and 
rule up the form in the usual way, 
printing it on some appropriate grade 
of paper. Most printers give very little 
serious thought to the kind of ruling 
and printing, or the color of paper 
which will be most easy on the eye of 
the user of the form. Ordinarily such 
printing is done on white paper of hard 
texture, like linen or bond papers, with 
surfaces which are very glaring in cer- 
tain lights. Almost any font of type 
seems to be good enough for headings 
and columnar wording and usually no 
attempt has been made, through the 
ruling scheme, to aid the eye of the 
worker, in the current posting of data. 

At different times within the last few 
years, extensive and informative studies 
have been made of color of paper and 
ruling best adapted to various usages, 
prominent among which was an investi- 
gation by that group of efficiency em 
gineers, which was inspired in their 


*Reprinted in part from the bulletin of the 
Robert Morris Associates. 
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AMOUNT 


A sample form with colors of lines, dimensions of vertical columns and horizontal ruling indicated 


efforts by the late Frederick W. Taylor. 
Everyone who is at all familiar with 
the work done by this coterie of ad- 
vanced thinkers, is aware that no stone 
was ever left unturned which would 
disclose any information having a bear- 
ing upon the question at issue. And 
so it was in the same spirit of fair- 
ness and with the same careful regard 
for thoroughness that they tackled the 
problem of trying to determine the best 
color of paper and type of ruling for 
office forms. 


BEST COLOR OF PAPER 


Numberless tests of various kinds 
and under changing conditions were 
held. resulting in the opinion being ex- 
pressed that the best color of paper to 
be used in office forms and records 
(especially those which require frequent 
posting or consultation), is that de- 
scribed by different paper manufac- 
turers as buff, canary, corn, light tan, 
or primrose. As to ruling, the colors 
of inks to be used, should be green 
and brown, in some cases using light 
lines and in others, heavy lines. These 
colors are exceedingly easy upon the 
eyes under almost all conditions of 
lightins. 

Reference to the illustration on this 
Page o: a sample form will aid the 


reader in getting an idea of the sug- 
gested model color scheme. Variations 
may be made in it as occasion demands 
or as experience proves desirable. 

It should be noted that the horizontal 
lines alternate in color between light 
brown and light green, but that every 
fifth line is a heavy one. Some prefer 
to make every third line heavy. This 
idea of dividing up a ruled page into 
sections by making every fifth horizon- 
tal line heavy, has proved to be of 
great assistance in posting. 

When preparing copy for the printer 
of a form to be ruled and printed, the 
best result will be achieved if a rough 
sketch is drawn, approximately to 
scale, for the reason that such a sketch 
will give some idea to the executive as 
to how the finished form will look, and 
will also provide the printer with exact 
specifications which he must follow. In 
preparing such a rough sketch, it is not 
at all necessary to rule up a complete 
page; simply draw a plan much like 
the illustration which shows (1) the 
main heading of the form, (2) the 
upper portion only of the vertical 
columns with the box-headings and the 
wording that is to go in each, and (3) 
the left-hand portion of about seventeen 
of the horizontal lines. 

On forms, which are at all compli- 
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cated or elaborate, proofs of the ruling 
as well as proofs of the printing should 
be insisted upon and arrangements ac- 
cordingly made in advance with the 
printer. Unless these details are fol- 
lowed the form as finally delivered may 
be unsatisfactory. No charge should be 
made by the printer for furnishing rul- 
ing proofs, provided he is informed in 
advance that these will be necessary, 
and, provided that the proofs are passed 
upon and returned promptly to the 
printer by the buyer. 


SUBMIT COPY WITH COLORS INDICATED 


The best results may be secured if 
the copy submitted to the printer is in 
the form shown in the illustration with 
the colors of all lines designated there- 
on, together with the dimensions of all 
vertical columns and horizontal ruling. 
A little extra care shown in the prepar- 
ation of copy for ruled forms will be 
well repaid in the end, because we have 
all too often had the experience of re- 
ceiving finished ruled and printed forms 
from our printer, which in some par- 
ticulars have failed to satisfy expecta- 
tions. Usually, the fault lies in the 
copy which is not specific enough in its 
instructions. Questions concerning the 
ruling and printing of office forms 
should never be left to the discretion 
of a printer: he may, or may not, know 
what is best and most efficient. 

Concerning the dimensions of vertical 
columns to be used for the recording 
of amounts of money, it has been found 
by experience that the dimensions as 
shown in the illustration are adequate, 
and probably will meet practically all 
needs. Horizontal ruling, 14 of an 
inch apart is satisfactory for a great 
many forms. Often much space on 
forms is wasted because it is thought 
necessary to allow more than 14 inch 
ruling for horizontal lines in the belief 
that ordinary handwriting consumes 
more space; experience, however. has 
not proven this to be the case. On the 
contrary, forms are entirely practical 
with a horizontal ruling of 2ven less 
than 14 inch. 

Both space and time can be saved in 


the use of certain forms if it is not 
necessary to make entries of cents and 
odd dollars in the columns used for 
recording amounts of money. In a 
great deal of statistical work this is 
found possible. In planning a form this 
question should be taken into considera- 
tion. For instance, in some types of 
parallel statement forms the trend of 
items can be shown just as well, if not 
better, if even 100’s of dollars are used 
instead of showing all the odd dollars 
and cents. If the form is planned in 
advance to be used in this way, con- 
siderable space can be saved in the ver- 
tical columns, which means that more 
columns can be included on a given 
sized sheet of paper than otherwise. 
Often, as in some types of parallel 
statement forms, it is desirable to in- 
clude data for as many fiscal periods 
as possible, so that the more columns 
there are, the better will be the form. 


PRINTING HEADINGS ON REPORT FORMS 


Much improvement is possible in the 


printing of headings on report forms 
through the use of regular upper and 
lower case letters, instead of following 
the usual practice of printing all head- 
ings entirely in capital letters. There 
is no printing so hard to read as words, 
phrases, or sentences printed entirely 
in capital letters, therefore, why should 
we have forms printed which put an ad- 
ditional strain on the eyes of those who 
have to use them, through the reading 
of headings so printed? This use of 
capital letters for headings is simply a 
foolish custom, which we have fallen 
into mainly because printers think that 
forms so prepared look good. Any one 
can demonstrate the truth of this as- 
sertion to his own satisfaction by having 
several sentences set up in type, first, 
in capital letters, and second. the same 
sentences in regular upper and lower 
case letters so comparison may be made. 
Our forms will be better if we stick to 
our old grammatical ruling of capitaliz- 
ing only the names of places and 
proper names. 

Many folks in various offices have 
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given careful trials to forms printed in Many statements might be quoted to 


is not this way, and I have yet to hear of a_ support these suggestions, to the effect 
its and single case where the user wished to that eye strain has been considerably 
ed for revert to a form printed in the old eliminated through the use of such a 

In a fashioned way on white paper with blue ruling and color scheme, with a conse- 
this is horizontal ruling and the customary quent increase in the accuracy and speed 
rm this red vertical lines in the money columns. with which records are posted. 
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forms 
> d ° “ oy ” 
shew _Lhese coins also known as ‘Suncal? Fingand 
head- Mind MourBusiness’ cents, were first coined in the City 
There of New Mork in 1787. The following notice of these 
wena coins was circulated in the papers at that time . 
ntirely ‘ : 
should The coinage of Federal CENTS, coppers, at New 
an ad- York, we ar€ told, is carrying on, and we may expat 
e who soon, to see them in circulation among us ~ these 
“ will freeus from the impositions to which weare now 

se . . 
et exposed trom the floods of light half - coined 


fallen British halt-pence, introduced among us -and as, 
k that from the excellent monitorial caution ,(MINb YOUR BUSINESS) 
1y one unpressed on each of these, they yay prove an 


de antidote to msurgency, they will doublless be 


naving held in high estimalionw.” 


. first, 

" same The specimens shown above have never been in circul- 
lower ation. They were acgutred byThe Bank of New York 
—_ in 1787, and have lain in thévautts of the Bank 
i since,and recently removed ror exhibition. 
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have 





The Credit Situation* 
By Barret Montfort 


Assistant to the president Chemical National Bank, New York 


T would be indeed hard to over- 

estimate or to exaggerate the im- 

portance of Credit. In time of 
peace “Credit Makes the Mare Go”. 
In time of war, Napoleon once said 
“God is on the Side of the Heavier 
Artillery”. On that side also will be 
found the means of procuring the 
heavier artillery—the greater supply of 
credit. Credit is the motive power 
upon which commerce and production 
depend for locomotion. A sound and 
adequately strong credit structure is es- 
sential alike to the well-being of the 
body politic and to the body economic. 
The condition of the state itself is no 
more sound than is the stability of the 
credit structure which supports the 
commerce of the state. Credit in the 
last analysis is the keystone of the arch 
upon which is supported the civilization 
of the twentieth century. 

Commerce presupposes production, 
distribution and sale of articles of value. 
It is upon credit to a large degree that 
the producer depends to finance pro- 
duction, that the distributer depends to 
finance distribution and the buyer to 
finance the purchase. It is, therefore, 
conclusive that credit is of the essence 
of commerce. 

Credit is a commodity and subject 
therefore to the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. The ratio of 
the supply of credit to the demand for 
credit is expressed in the price of 
credit and reflected in the prevailing 
rates of interest. Since the price of 
credit is one of the controlling factors 
which go to determine the cost of pro- 
duction, it is apparent that the credit 
situation is one of the factors in es- 
tablishing not only the volume of busi- 
ness done but also the price level at 
which business is done. Thus it will 
be seen that the rise and fall of the 
commodity prices, the degree of activity 
of production and trade, the prevailing 
prices in the security markets, the 
amount of speculation in both commodi- 
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ties and securities, and lastly and even 
of greater importance the ability and 
willingness of the ultimate consumer to 
buy—all are directly influenced by the 
credit situation. 

Quite a different but a very important 
function of credit is to act as a gov- 
ernor set upon the flywheel of commerce 
and to exert a stabilizing influence upon 
industrial activity and speculation. In 
time of business depression when the 
wheels of industry are but slowly turn- 
ing over, the abundance of credit is an 
incentive to the buying of commodities 
and securities. In a period of recovery 
the more than adequate supply of 
credit provides the propelling force 
necessary to expansion into prosperity. 
Should a period of prosperity, because 
enthusiasm has gotten the better of 
judgment, develop into a period of 
boom, then the exhausted condition of 
the supply of credit and the attendant 
high rate of interest act as a brake upon 
industry and speculation thereby serving 
to mitigate the severity of the depres- 
sion that is to follow. 

It is obvious that credit can be relied 
upon to exert a stabilizing influence 
only if the law of supply and demand 
be left free and untrammelled. Should 
the demand for credit exceed the supply 
of credit and should this excess be re- 
peatedly made up by the injection of 
artificial stimulants into the supply of 
credit, then a situation is developed 
which will inevitably lead on to chaos. 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


It is an historically established fact 
that periods of depression are followed 
by periods of recovery; that periods of 
recovery if fundamental economic con- 
ditions are sound, develop into periods 
of prosperity; that periods of prosper- 
ity if overstimulated by enthusiasm give 
way to periods of decline. The effects 
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*An address at the annual banquet 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING Hotel 
Belvedere, Baltimore, Md., February : 23. 
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of a period of depression are too well 
known to require discussion. Although 
there are many contributing causes of 
periods of depression, the fundamental 
and underlying cause is an erroneous 
and exaggerated idea on the part of the 
producer and the distributer of goods as 
to what will be the future demand on 
the part of the consumer of goods. This 
is the result of a sudden loss of appetite 
on the part of the ultimate consumer. 
It subsequently develops that the eye 
of the producer was bigger than the 
stomach of the consumer and stocks of 
merchandise on the shelves of the dis- 
tributer which were calculated to be suf- 
ficient for sixty days consumption are 
transformed over-night into a supply 
sufficient for six months consumption at 
the resulting decreased degree of de- 
mand. The producer is therefore out 
of a job until the existing stocks of 
merchandise are dissipated, the arrival 
of which time is delayed due to unem- 
ployment and the resulting diminution 
in the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. 

It will suffice to recall the fact that 
prosperity depends upon the existence 
of a state of equilibrium between supply 
and demand and the fact that it is im- 
possible to create or maintain a demand 
without first creating and sustaining the 
confidence of the buying public. While 
loss of confidence may well and usually 
does come about almost overnight, the 
psychological process of the restoration 
of confidence is gradual and the con- 
sumer who had in the preceding period 
of prosperity bought more than he 
could legitimately use and too often 
more than he could pay for, now de- 
mands substantial evidence that the bot- 
tom of prices has been reached before 
he will enter into commitments for the 
future. Furthermore, his ability to buy 
which had been pyramided upward 
along with his willingness to buy during 
the time of rising prices, now has be- 
come an inverted pyramid, due to pres- 
sure exerted by his creditors and non- 
paym«nt on the part of his debtors. 

As business depression is precipitated 
by los. of confidence on the part of the 


public, so is depression ended by a re- 
turn of confidence in future values. This 
leads us to conclude the axiomatic truth 
that prosperity can only be had through 
a sustained confidence as to future 
values on the part of the ultimate con- 
sumer. “As a matter of fact the busi- 
ness cycle is simply the reflected meas- 
ure of public confidence in future 
values. 

Are high interest rates the cause or 
the effect of a high price level? 

There has recently been much discus- 
sion based upon much confusion of 
thought in an attempt to definitely de- 
termine the cause and effect relationship 
between prices for commodities and 
rates of interest for credit. Let us 
analyze carefully the spiral of rising 
commodity prices and rising prices for 
credit and determine if possible the re- 
lation of one to the other. The force 
that causes the process to be set in 
motion is invariably an increased buying 
on the part of the ultimate consumer 
and the effect is an increased commercial 
activity at a rising level of prices. The 
effect of this increased commercial ac- 
tivity at rising prices is an increased 
demand for credit and a consequent 
hardening of interest rates, which in 
turn is the cause of a further increase 
in commercial activity and a further 
increase in prices due to increased cost 
of production, in part due to the higher 
price of credit and accentuated by the 
rise in wage scale and the speculation 
which invariably accompany a rising 
market. It would then seem that both 
rising prices and higher interest rates 
are contributing causes and that their 
effect is mutual and cumulative—the 
spiral of rising prices continuing until 
a level is reached at which the consumer 
loses courage and confidence and with- 
draws as a buyer from the market. It 
is important, therefore, to continually 
keep an eye on the appetite of the ulti- 
mate consumer. Nor should the fact be 
lost sight of that a rapidly rising price 
level sooner or later serves as a brake 
upon the activity of the consumer. 

I have referred at the outset to 
periods of depression since the condi- 
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tions attendant thereto have so recently 
and so vividly been impressed upon the 
memory of all of us. By no means do 
all periods of recovery develop into 
periods of prosperity, nor do all periods 
of prosperity develop into periods of 
boom. Furthermore, the transition is 
sometimes very slow and gradual while 
at other times quite abrupt. It is for 
these reasons necessary that a study of 
the credit situation be carried on con- 
tinually in order that we may definitely 
know where we are in the cycle and in 
what direction and at what rate we are 
moving. It might not be amiss at this 
time to remark that while the business 
cycle has been in effect since the days 
of barter and trade, yet its movement 
from the standpoint of time as well as 
degree has been appreciably accen- 
tuated since the institution of big busi- 
ness and the resulting system of in- 
direct marketing. It is obviously 
harder for the Boston shoe manufacturer 
to accurately anticipate what will be the 
future requirements of a customer who 
lives in Texas or possibly South Amer- 
ica, than it was for the Boston boot- 
maker of the 60’s to determine the fu- 
ture requirements of his customer who 
made it a point to stop in at his shop 
in State street and give notice that he 
would be wanting a new pair of boots 
in the course of a month. 

It is to be expected that the move- 
ments of the curve representing the busi- 
ness cycle will tend to become more 
and more emphatic as big business 
grows into bigger business, yet it is 
comforting to know that with increased 
data available for the basis of scientific 
analysis of the credit situation, the ef- 
fect of these periods of transition will 
be to a certain degree mitigated and it 
is not too much to hope that through 
a more thorough understanding of the 
sequence and significance of events the 
actual variations of the curve may be to 
some extent modified. 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF CREDIT 


The total amount of existing credit 
is based upon the wealth of the coun- 
try, and includes value in all of its 


ramifications. Much of this total wealth 
is potential and necessarily not ayail- 
able for actual use. A portion of the 
total credit might be designated as the 
working capital of commerce in distine- 
tion from the fixed assets of commerce. 
The working capital is that portion of 
the total credit which is available for 
the use of production and trade; in 
other words, the supply upon which the 
demand created by production and trade 
can draw and out of which commerce 
must satisfy its needs. There is of 
course a certain amount of this working 
capital which is employed by commerce 
even in periods of depression. However, 
the amount of credit necessary to 
finance commerce in time of prosperity 
and the first phase of the period of de- 
cline is obviously greater than in time 
of depression and it is this excess which 
we will designate as mobile credit and 
with which we are primarily concerned 
in this discussion. 

The ebb and flow of this mobile credit 
may be compared to the tide action of 
the ocean. The tide of the ocean is 
of course susceptible to and to a degree 
affected by the wind but every flood 
tide is followed by an ebb tide, which 
in turn is followed by a flood tide. 
The attractive force which causes the 
tide of credit is the demands of com- 
merce and this force is of varying 
strength. Nor is the supply of credit 
constant in amount, so it is obviously 
impossible with any degree of accuracy 
to determine the hour at which the tide 
will flood or what will be the high- 
water mark. It is, therefore, only pos- 
sible to actually determine the present 
state of the tide, the direction in which 
it is flowing and its rate of speed, and 
knowing what the high-water mark has 
been under similar circumstances in the 
past to form an cpinion as to when the 
high point will be reached and what the 
high-water mark will probably be at the 
next flood tide. 

The ebb and flow of credit depend 
upon both the supply of credit and the 
demand for credit. While we have 
justly put much emphasis upon those 
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factors which have to do with the crea- 
tion and the regulation of the demand 
for credit, consideration also should be 
given to the supply of credit upon which 
the demand for credit depends for satis- 
faction. The supply of mobile credit 
in a large measure is composed of bank 
deposits, investments of banks and the 
potential credit which is available to 
banks by reason of their privilege to 
borrow from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The amount of potential credit 
available is of course directly dependent 
upon the gold holdings of the Federal 
Reserve System. This supply of credit 
is of course augmented in time of stress 
by the sale and pledging of securities 
and in other ways, (mortgaging fixed 
assets, etc.) in which the character of 
credit may be changed so as to have it 
available for immediate use. 

The amount of credit necessary to 
finance business depends in the main 
upon two things; firstly the volume of 
business done and secondly the price 
level at which that volume of business is 
done. Both the volume and the price 
level are directly dependent upon the 
prevailing degree of confidence in future 
values. It is thus that the rise and fall 
of confidence is reflected directly in the 
ebb and flow of credit. 

The excess of bank loans at flood tide 
over bank loans at ebb tide furnishes a 
very good index to the action of mobile 
credit and a basis whereby to gauge the 
ebb and flow of the tide of credit. 

Let us now examine the facts of the 
present situation. 

The demand for credit as reflected in 
total loans of reporting member banks 
shows an increase of about 414 per cent. 
during the past year and a slight in- 
crease during the past three months, as 
compared to an equal decline for the 
corresponding period of last year. Of 
these loans, approximately one-third are 
composed of loans secured by stocks and 
bonds and two-thirds are commercial 
loans and discounts. Commercial loans 
stan! about where they were at this time 
last year, although they show an in- 
crease of over 2 per cent. during the 

4 


past three months, as compared with a 
decline of 34% per cent. for the cor- 
responding period of last year. This 
constancy in amount of commercial loans 
is interesting when we consider that 
commercial activity as reflected in pig 
iron production has increased during the 
past year 8614 per cent. and freight 
carloadings have increased 72.2 per 
cent. It will be remembered that the 
demand for credit depends upon two 
things, namely the degree of activity of 
business and the price level at which 
business is done. The commodity price 
level (Bradstreets), has increased 2014 
per cent. during the past year, which 
has been due to a revival of demand for 
the finished product and to higher cost 
of production, which in turn is due to 
higher prices for raw materials, higher 
prices for fuel and a higher wage scale 
for labor. We are confronted, there- 
fore, with a material increase in the 
volume of business done, together with a 
marked rise in the commodity price level 
and we find apparently no correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for credit 
as reflected in commercial loans. - The 
answer is, I believe, that while the quan- 
tity of bank credit outstanding has not 
reflected the increase which has taken 
place in commercial activity, yet the 
quality of the credit has changed. A 
year ago there were still many frozen 
loans, which meant that much credit was 
concentrated in unproductive pools, 
rather than flowing in the productive 
channels of commerce and turning the 
wheels of industry. In other words, 
the character of outstan ling bank credit 
has to a certain extent changed during 
the past year and consequently its pro- 
ductiveness increased. Bank loans se- 
cured by stocks and bonds have in- 
creased 22.6 per cent. during the past 
year and 4.1 per cent. during the past 
three months, compared with a less than 
1 per cent. increase for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. As would be ex- 
pected, this increase is the reflection of 
an increased volume of sales of securities 
at higher levels. The price level of trad- 
ing in stocks is 26 per cent. higher than 
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a year ago, with an increase of 31.3 
per cent. in the volume of trading. The 
price level of trading in bonds is higher 
by 2.8 per cent., while the volume of 
trading in bonds for January showed a 
decline of 31 per cent. compared with 
January of last year. It is also noted 
that the amount of new financing for 
January of this year was approximately 
three times that of the corresponding 
month last year. 

Turning to examine the supply of 
credit, we find that deposits of report- 
ing banks have increased 15.5 per cent. 
during the past year and 5 per cent. 
during the past three months, as com- 
pared with an increase of 1.1 per cent. 
the same period last year. Investments 
of reporting banks have increased 35.3 
per cent. during the past year and 7.5 
per cent. within the past three months, 
as compared with 4.5 per cent. during 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The gold holdings of the Federal Re- 
serve System have increased during the 
past year 6 per cent., during the past 
three months 0.25 per cent., compared 
with a 2 per cent. increase for the cor- 
responding period of last year. This 
would lead us to believe that at present 
we are utilizing not much more than 
one-third of our total potential supply 
of credit. This, however, does not mean 
that we could do three times our present 
volume of business. 

The price of credit as reflected in 
commercial paper interest rates shows a 
decline during the past year of 5.1 per 
cent. and is unchanged during the past 
three months, as compared with a de- 
cline of 4.9 per cent. during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

An index of the relation between the 
supply of credit and the demand for 
credit is to be found in the Federal 
Reserve ratio. This ratio shows a de- 
cline of less than 1 per cent. during the 
past year and has not changed during 
the past three months, which -compares 
with a 6.15 per cent. increase during 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that 
there has been a marked increase in the 
demand for credit but that to satisfy 


this demand there is more than an ample 
supply of credit. 


CREDIT AND CONFIDENCE 


In order that the volume of produc- 
tion and trade may continue to in- 
crease, it is necessary that the demand 
for the finished product continue greater 
than the supply. In order that the de- 
mand for the finished product may con- 
tinue, it is essential that there be suf- 
ficient credit to finance the purchase on 
the part of the ultimate consumer as 
well as to finance production and distri- 
bution. A demand for the finished pro- 
duct, therefore, presupposes more than 
a simple ability to buy— it presupposes 
in addition a willingness to buy. 

The ability to sell is the life of pros- 
perity. The ability to sell is obviously 
dependent both upon the ability and 
willingness to buy. The ability to buy 
depends upon credit—the willingness to 
buy depends upon confidence. Both 
credit and confidence are, therefore, 
necessary to prosperity. If confidence 
be lacking it matters not if there be an 
unprecedented supply of credit. 

There are certain factors which affect 
both the demand for credit and the sup- 
ply of credit. These factors affect con- 
fidence. Uncertainty, generated by an 
unsettled political or international sit- 
uation, does not create, nor is it con- 
ducive to confidence. A rise in the com- 
modity price level up to a certain point 
stimulates confidence—beyond a certain 
point it destroys confidence. Specula- 
tion in commodities and securities up to 
a certain point stimulates confidence— 
beyond a certain point destroys confi- 
dence. That which destroys confidence 
also destroys prosperity. 

There are three attributes of the bor- 
rower which are commonly given as 
necessary qualifications to the extension 
of credit—capital, character and ca- 
pacity. There is, however, a fourth 
qualification, which must inherently be 
an attribute alike to the borrower and 
to the lender of credit—and that at- 
tribute is confidence—a confidence in 
future values. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebprror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: (1) In what way 
should a construction company show on 
its financial statement that it is in 
possession of valuable contracts? In 
the case of an incompleted contract, 
what amount, if any, would it be 
proper for the company to bring on to 
its books? In what manner should this 
appear on its financial statement? 

(2) In what way should a company, 
possessing a contract to supply furni- 
ture and fixtures for a school, a pub- 
lic hall, or public offices, show it on its 
financial statement ? 

What amount, if any, would it be 
proper for the company to bring on to 
its books in the case of an incompleted 
contract, assuming that a portion of 
the furniture and fixtures had already 
been installed? Would the fact that 
partial payments on account of the con- 
tract price were to be made, or pay- 
ment deferred until the final install- 
ment of furniture and fixtures had been 
made. alter the manner in which the 
company would bring the item on to its 
books? In what manner should this 
appear on its financial statement? 

(3) Should a bank loan money to a 
concern where contracts such as outlined 
above constitute its principal assets? 
—J. N. E. 


ANSWER: There is no way that a 
construction company can show on_ its 
statement that it is in possession of val- 
uable contracts other than by a notation 
at the foot of the statement calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it has such contracts. 
Contracis on which work has not been 
started are really nothing more than un- 
filled or ers and it is quite obvious that the 


latter cannot be carried as assets on a con- 
cern’s statement. A line or two appended 
to the bottom of the statement should in- 
dicate clearly the possession of such con- 
tracts as well as their estimated value. 

If a concern has already commenced 
work on a contract, however, and has made 
various expenditures in the line of purchases 
of materials, supplies, labor, etc., which have 
been or are to be used in fulfilling the con- 
tract, it is perfectly proper to set up on 
its books a “Contract in Process” account. 
This will appear as an asset on its statement 
and will represent all expenditures made up 
to statement date in connection with the 
contract. It occasionally happens, however, 
that a construction company will have com- 
pleted a portion of its contract and due to 
unexpected adverse conditions, such as 
labor strikes, rise in the price of raw ma- 
terials, etc., finds that it has operated at 
a loss. In such a case, evidence of the loss 
must appear on the statement. For in- 
stance, we will assume that a construction 
company is to receive $100,000 for a cer- 
tain job. When it has half completed this 
job (i. e., roughly, $50,000 worth) it finds 
that its total cost to date has been $60,000, 
a loss of $10,000. It is not permissible for 
such a concern to show on its statement 
“Contract in Process” $60,000. The loss of 
$10,000 in such a case will have to be de- 
ducted and roughly the amount appearing 
on the statement will be $50,000. 

(2) This question is a specific example of 
the above and is substantially answered in 
No. 1. If the company possessing the con- 
tract to supply the school furniture and 
fixtures has as yet not purchased or installed 
any of these, it has no assets in connection 
with this particular contract which it can 
justifiably show on a statement. However, 
in the case of an incompleted contract, where 
a portion of the furniture and fixtures have 
already been installed, a “Contract in 
Process account representing the cost of 
such an outlay would appear as an asset 
on the statement. The fact that partial 
payments on account of the contract price 
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were to be made, or that the payment was 
to be deferred until the final installment 
of furniture and fixtures had been made, 
would not alter the manner in which the 
company would bring the item on its books. 
In the case of the partial payments made 
on account of the contract price, the pay- 
ments (if no invoice has been billed the 
customer for them) would be represented 
on the asset side of the statement by the 
cash received and on the liability side by 
an item called “Advance Payments on Com- 
pletion of Contract”; if the partial pay- 
ments are made as a result of invoices billed 
the customer they would be treated in the 
light of payment of accounts receivable and 
would be used to reduce that item on the 
statement. 

(3) It is not possible to make any 
definite statement as to whether or not a 
bank should loan a concern in which con- 
tracts such as outlined above constitute the 
principal assets. Credit risks in the case of 
construction companies are quite different 
from the ordinary mercantile risks and each 
ease must be judged individually. As a 
general rule, the balance sheet of a con- 
tracting or construction company is not the 
guiding element in deciding whether or not 
the risk is justified. Contractors usually 
borrow money to finance a particular pro- 
ject. Hence it is very important to know 
the credit standing of the companies for 
whom the work is being done, since upon 
their paying the contractor depends the 
liquidation of the bank’s loan. It is equally 
important to know what work the contractor 
has done in the past and his reputation 
for carrying out his contracts successfully 
and profitably. There is probably no busi- 
ness in which speculation is so rampant. 
Competitive bids cut down the margin of 
profit and often induce contractors to take 
hances which are anything but conserva- 
tive. “Famine or Feast” results conse- 
quently attend. 

In judging a risk of this sort it is well to 
inquire thoroughly into the terms on which 
the work is being done. Contractors usually 
sublet a portion of the work and it is of 
course essential that the sub-contractors 
have the facilities to carry out their end 
of the job. Terms may include partial pay- 
ments as the work progresses or may 
stretch out over long periods of time so 
that the contractor has to wait for his 
money; a banker should understand these 
thoroughly. Very often when payments are 
slow or temporarily uncollectible a con- 
tractor will secure a mechanic’s lien on the 
property on which he is working. The banker 
should also look into the matter of law-suits 
and make sure that the subject concern 
has no damaging judgments against it which 
might injure its credit. It is also well to 
see that adequate insurance against work- 


men’s injuries, etc., has been taken out. In 
analyzing the balance sheet it must be re- 
membered that in the event of liquidation, 
the supplies, equipment, machinery, etc., on 
hand can probably be sold for very little if 
anything and the receivables are often 
liable to contain some very slow and per- 
haps inflated accounts. 

In any construction job, labor, weather 
and market conditions furnish all-important 
factors in its success; if these are favor- 
able, the contractor may be able to com- 
plete his job with very handsome profits; 
on the other hand, the reverse may tie up 
his job completely and inflict very serious 
and heavy losses. Strikes have often proved 
the straws causing large contracting con- 
cerns ruinous losses; the contractor finds 
himself unable to proceed with his work, 
and his creditors have to carry him while 
he is helpless to check the daily increasing 
losses against which there is no offsetting 
revenue coming in. Again, a railroad em- 
bargo or a car shortage may occur and he 
finds himself unable to obtain his raw ma- 
terial. ‘These and many other attendant 
circumstances make it necessary for him 
to have sufficient capital to carry his busi- 
ness along in the event of unforeseen hap- 
penings. His business is precarious and 
speculative; the credit risk should be care- 
fully looked into before credit is extended. 


QUESTION: Not long ago in going 
over the statement of a mercantile 
house I noticed that the item of Notes 
Receivable was quite large and on 
closer inspection I found that this 
item contained a_ rather substantial 
amount of Demand Notes from two of 
the subject company’s customers. Do 
you consider Demand Notes to be more 
liquid assets than the ordinary form of 
note which has a stipulated time to run, 
say three or four months?—-W. J. W. 


ANSWER: The fact that notes are “pay- 
able on demand” does not indicate that they 
will or can be paid on demand. Notes of 
this sort might be long time advances to 4 
company which are not current assets at 
all but which for the sake of convenience 
or for the protection of the creditor have 
been labelled “on demand”. Or again they 
might represent very slow accounts which 
for the time being are practically uncollect- 
ible and which have been converted into this 
form of asset in lieu of taking them out for 
a short period and having them continually 
renewed. When Demand Notes appear on 
a statement inquiry should be made as to 
how long they have been running, when de- 
mand will be made for payment and what 
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the prospects are of prompt payment when 
this step is taken. The degree of liquidness 
of a Demand Note, then, can only be de- 
termined after these three questions have 
been answered. 


QUESTION: In credit discussions 
I have often heard the terms “sub- 
sidiary”” company, “parent” company, 
“affiliated” company, “holding’’ com- 
pany. etc., used. Will you kindly de- 
fine these for me?—J. M. 


ANSWER: These terms are occasionally 
confused and in some _ instances used 
synonymously, although there is a general- 
ly recognized distinction between them. A 
subsidiary company is usually understood 
to be one in which a majority of the stock 
is held or controlled by a parent concern. 
An “affiliated” company, on the other hand, 
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is one which is associated with another con- 
cern, usually through stock ownership, but 
in which the ownership does not constitute a 
majority control. A parent company is an 
operating organization, carrying on an in- 
dependent business of its own and owning 
a majority of stock in one or more sub- 
sidiary companies. ‘The latter are corpora- 
tions which have been originally organized 
by the parent concern and which conduct 
business in industries similar to that of the 
parent organization. A holding company is 
usually not an operating company and in 
contra-distinction to a parent concern ob- 
tains the ownership of subsidiaries through 
the purchase of stock already issued and 
not through the original organization of the 
companies themselves. The essential pur- 
pose of a holding company is the purchase 
and holding of stocks of associated com- 
panies in order by that means to be in a 
position to better promote the general in- 
terests of the entire group. 


au 


Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 
as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE EDITOR. 


HOYT’S ARTICLE QUESTIONED BY 
FRAME 


Editor THe BANKERS MaGAzINE: 

In your January issue under the caption 
of “Branch Banking in Detroit and Cleve- 
land” there appears a very exuberant ar- 
ticle from the pen of James A. Hoyt, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Detroit, Michigan, in favor of branch bank- 
ing, which seems so full of subtle fallacies 
and absurd statements that we might fairly 
apply to it “A Comedy of Errors” instead of 
sound logic. 

let us brief the case. 

First. Mr. Hoyt quotes some one as say- 
ing, “Ihe result under branch banking is 
that local loans are frequently refused when 
they should be made. Local enterprises do 
not receive the financial credit they must 
have. ‘The entire community suffers and the 
city and surrounding country do not develop 
as they should. An example of what would 
undou)tedly happen in our country is found 
in the record of what has happened where 
branch banking has been permitted.” (All 
true as a whole). 

Mr. Hoyt, with apparent self-satisfaction 
Says, “Yea, verily, the challenge is accepted. 








What has happened where branch banking, 
as in Detroit, has been permitted?” 
Answer. As to Detroit, do exceptions 
prove a practically universal rule? Is Mr. 
Hoyt’s breadth of vision confined to a few 
special exceptions, easily explainable from 
extraordinary causes of which Ford alone is 
a powerful example? While Detroit has 
moved exceptionally upward, does justice 
reign, when laws are enacted to empower 
the-—shall I say—pirates of monopolistic 
banking to “put out of business” all inde- 
pendent competitors? Montreal and Toronto 
as notable exceptions to the rule, as national 
cream skimmers, prosper and grow, while 
the nation at large is paralyzed through her 
more than 4600 tentacles of the octopus act- 
ing as “leeches at Canada’s throat”. “The 
Toronto Star” so sums it up, Canada is 
dead as compared to our progress. The 
World History of Banking, see my October 
tth A. B. A. address, proves conclusively 
that under branch banking comparative 
failures of banks, losses to depositors, etc., 
have been far more destructive than under 
our beneficent independent banking system 
of the United States, for when the head 
office or tree comes down with all its 
branches a great public calamity follows, 
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while under our independent system, the oc- 
casional cutting off of a few bad twigs, but 
strengthens the whole structure. 

As to Cleveland. Mr. Hoyt is ecstatic 
over his statement that the banks of Cleve- 
land showed: 


Resources Deposits 


In 1900 . pegicbeaneniete wont --$160,000,000 $129,000,000 
Be I cnvcestveinsnnscacinncnncanetins 742,000,000 610,000,000 


an approximate average of 43, times as 
much as in 1900. 

His comment that such a wonderful ad- 
vance should astonish the nation, seems .to 
lose some of its glamour when we quote from 
the United States Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s Report for 1920, pages 260-1, which 
shows that resources and deposits of all the 
banks in the United States increased five 
fold from 1900 to 1920. Comment seems 
unnecessary. 

Second. Now for “The Comedy of Er- 
rors”. 

Mr. Hoyt quotes from some “Boston au- 
thority” that “The Wealth of the United 
States, barring (I know not why) Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware is approximately $82,- 
024,000,000. ‘The per capital wealth is $785. 
In Ohio $1809.65 and in Michigan $1515.52”. 
What do official statistics show? In 1920 
U. S. Statistical Abstract Page 794 shows 
even before the war that: 


In 1912 total wealth was ........$187,739,000,000.00 
In 1912 per capita wealth was 1,965.00 
In 1870 per capita wealth was 779.83 

Amazing differences. 

As the war dislocated normal values 
greatly, present valuations, etc., may be 
somewhat problematical, therefore, may we 
not conclude that Mr. Hoyt’s wide dis- 
crepancies from the official records might 
be charitably called “A Comedy of Errors”? 
They mislead an ‘innocent public: just the 
same 

Finally, may we add. There are some 
bankers whose vision seems to grasp the 
underlying broad principles of: justice to- 
ward all. Permit me to quote from the 
A. B. A. Kansas City Convention records 
of 1916 where this subject was thrashed out 
thoroughly. 

Ex-Governor Bailey of Kansas said in 
part, “I am opposed to any system of branch 
banking. I wish to go on record so hard 
that it will catch the ears of Congress on 
that proposition. ..... You must realize 
that another entering wedge into our branch 
system will ring the death knell eventually of 
the individual banking system of our coun- 
try, etc.” 

George M. Reynolds said in part, “I know 
of no institution in America that would 
profit more by the passage of this law than 
the institution with which I am connected, 
and yet I am opposed to it. . . . While with 
the Currency Committee in Europe in 1908, 


in a study of this matter, there was one 
question that could not be satisfactorily an- 
swered by any of the joint stock banks of 
any of those countries . . . . and that is the 
question which Mr. Bailey has just raised as 
to personality. The statements are all sent 
to the head office and are measured by the 
dollars and cents standard; the question of 
personality, the ability or initiative of the 
individual in the community is not given 
greater advantage in one case than an- 
ree 

“In Chicago probably seventy-five (subur- 
ban) banks have their accounts with my in- 
stitution. .... I do not want now to pros- 
titute the information brought me by. start- 
ing branch banks across the street, in order 
that I may take away from them the busi- 
ness which many of them have been twenty- 
five years in building up. I hope that this 
convention will go on record as opposing 
branch banks in every form, and I suggest, 
as Mr. Bailey suggested, to right the few in- 
stances where competition is hurtful to the 
national banking system, and not make the 
sore so big, that it will extend to the banks 
in all of the states.” 

The evidence seems conclusive that most 
officials of the “Loop Banks” of Chicago are 
in accord with the above sentiments and 
some big New: York bankers also believe in 
the doctrines of “Holy Writ”. 

May we not well ponder, if five great 
banks, through amalgamation, etc., practi- 
cally dominate the banking power of Ger- 
many, France and Britain and _ seventeen 
skim the cream from Canada, what assur- 
ance have we, that Boston, New York and 
Chicago, through say twenty-five or fifty 
great central banks, will not, if permitted, 
soon absorb our 30,000 independent banks? 
May the banks of Buffalo, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Spokane, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, etc., not be compelled 
to sell out or be “put out of business” by 
an octopus? 

The honeyed reasons broadcasted that a 
few big banks, that are now rolling in 
wealth, should be empowered through spe- 
cial legislation to eat up the suburban 
banks; also that “the people are better 
served through them”, are transparently 
ridiculous. Inordinate profits and some con- 
veniences to a few large suburban customers 
of big banks are conceded, while the iron 
hand of monopoly carries on_ its deadly 
work. In the light of recent events, if the 
cancerous growth should absorb suburban 
banks, how long will it be before the virus 
will inoculate the whole body? 

To our mind, upbuild the suburbs, the 
farm, the hamlet and cities of our nation 
and the whole nation prospers; skim the 
cream from them and our progress is pal- 
sied. 
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The true remedy is, cut out the cancer 
from the few states permitting it in any 
form; repeal any possible construction of 
law permitting branch banking or branch of- 
fices; in so doing billions will annually be 
added to our wealth and the progress of the 
masses will know no bounds. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man, makes count- 
less thousand mourn.” 

ANDREW JAY FRAME, 
Chairman of the board Waukesha 
National Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 
SAYS NATIONAL BANK ACT 
PERMITS BRANCHES 


Editor Tne BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


My investigations reveal the fact that 
Section 5155 of the National Bank Act 
states “It shall be lawful for any bank or 
banking association organized under state 
laws and having branches * * * to be- 
come a national banking association in con- 
formity with existing laws, and to retain 
and keep in operation its branches, or such 
one or more of them as it may elect to re- 
tain.” National Banks can therefore ac- 
quire state banks by purchase and retain 
their branches and state banks can convert 
into national banks and _ retain their 
branches. 

It is apparent therefore that there is no 
objection whatever to National banks main- 
taining branches providing they will follow 
certain devious and expensive methods of ac- 
quiring them. Would it not be more in 
keeping with the dignity of the United States 
Government to enact suitable straightfor- 
ward laws enabling national banks operat- 
ing under competitive conditions to operate 
branch banks? 

I am advised by R. B. Locke, manager 
of the Detroit Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, that but 714 per 
cent. of all state banks in the United States 
by number were members of the Federal 
Reserve System on June 30, 1921, and that 
on June 30, 1922, but 32.6 per cent. of the 
total paid in capital of the Federal Reserve 
Banks was held by member state banks. 
All national banks are required by law to 
be members in the Federal Reserve System. 
State banks and trust companies organized 
under state laws cannot be compelled to 
either join or remain in the System. The 
backbone of the Federal Reserve System is 
therefore banks organized under the 
National Bank Act. 

The following statistics indicate that state 
banks with branches in the city of De- 
troit are gradually supplanting national 
banks. In the year 1891 Detroit had a 
population of 206,000 with fifteen state and 
eight national banks, while today there are 
fourteen state banks maintaining 189 
branches and but three national banks within 


the limits of a city containing more than 
1,000,000 people, excluding banks in High- 
land Park and Hamtramck, which are sep- 
arate municipalities. 


1891 1922 
Capital and surplus of 
oS | eee $ 4,026,990 $ 45,326,322 
Capital and surplus of 
national banks .............. 5,017,000 13,500,000 


Deposits of state banks.... 28,139,616 378,734,817 
Deposits of national . 
UNIS sicccerscmesteinnmignintines 17,499,194 158,925,825 


The main point of this letter is that the 
United States Government in Section 5155 
of the National Bank Act permits national 
banks to maintain branches under the pres- 
ent law. 

RICHARD P. JOY, 
President National Bank 
of Commerce of Detroit 


TRANSIT NUMBERS ON CHECKS 


Editor Tue Bankers MaGaZIneE: 

This may be “old stuff” to your readers 
but I thought it worth while to bring it to 
your attention. We are a commercial con- 
cern handling each day quite a large num- 
ber of individual checks that are sent in to 
us by our customers. In order to, save time 
in making out our deposit slip we use, in 
place of the name of the bank, the transit 
number. We find, however, that a transit 
number is not, universally used and when 
used there is no uniformity in the position 
on which it appears on the check. It seems 
to us that it would be a great convenience 
to bank depositors in general if the banks 
would agree on some standard practice in 
this regard and if all of the banks would 
print a transit number on their checks. We 
think that it is a matter that might well 
be discussed in THe Bankers MaGazine. 

a. &. &. 


AGAINST AMERICAN ISOLATION 


Editor THe Bankers MaGAZzIneE: 

I have been lately in the mood for writing 
so here goes: “A Short Thesis on the United 
States as a World Power.” International 
events have moved very rapidly since I was 
in Germany in 1906. I happened to be 
there in the summer time. On reaching the 
German frontier from Holland the first 
thing that attracted my attention was a 
train filled with the Kaiser’s soldiers fully 
armed bound for manoeuvres. Was it only 
an ordinary field day? During my three 
weeks stay there and on thinking the mat- 
ter over and what I gathered from the citi- 
zens and using my own common sense (what 
little I have) it seemed like the rattling of 
the sabre. Of course as events have turned 
out the real clash as far as the United 
States was concerned did not take place 
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until eleven years after. But I am digress- 

ing from the theme. 

I can imagine in our first President’s day, 
the idea of any entangling alliances with 
any foreign power would seem like a night- 
mare, as our country had just emerged 
from infancy to very early childhood and 
had broken away from our former mother. 

It would have been the height of folly 
for the newly formed government to under- 
take any new passage of arms, as the 
finances were not very rugged and affairs 
were in a very chaotic state. 

How many of the people in 1914 would 
have dared to say that the most stupendous 
war ever waged in the world’s history would 
have started? ‘The war broke and the 
United States had not entered. Personally, 
I was proud when she did, because the cause 
was just, and the final result proved it. 

As a nation, due to our enormous terri- 
tory, and natural resources, likewise inven- 
tive qualities, the United States was obliged 
to seek foreign markets. We had builf an 
enormous mercantile marine, and the next 
question was to find business enough to 
keep the tonnage employed, which has not 
happened as yet. 

The exportable surplus of our total pro- 
duction, above our own requirements, is 
roughly about 10 per cent. The foreign 
market was the only solution. We want to 
do business with them, are willing to, but 
we also want to know that we will get paid 
for doing same. My idea is not selfish in 
this matter. It is a good idea some time 
(particularly in the present state of the 
world’s affairs) to do more business with 
these temporarily embarrassed countries to 
get back on their feet again. 

An old saying is the best way to stop a 
panic is to loan freely; in other words, if 
there is a run on the bank and the first few 


hundred people get their money, the rear 

part of the line will retire and things will 

mend quickly. 

Granting that the United States needs 
the foreign market for its exportaple sur- 
plus, naturally a league of nations appears 
on the horizon and isolation (as it was 135 
years ago) weuld not be considered for a 
minute as the country’s position in 1922 
with 110,000,000 of people (and still grow- 
ing) a full grown nation. 

This is the economic phase. How about 
the financial one? Our national total debt 
(previous to 1914) had been worn down to 
about one billion dollars. ‘Today it is be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-three billions. 
It will probably stay over twenty billions 
for some little time. I am not going to tire 
you with extensive figures, as my only aim 
is to try to show that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the United States to get the idea 
of isolation (from now on) out of its head, 
and to sign up (so to speak) with the rest 
of the civilized nations in some kind of in- 
ternational treaty, compact, league or any 
thing else you may be disposed to call it. 

We are strong enough in every direction 
to do this sort of thing; sit at the same con- 
ference table like one big family meeting at 
an annual Christmas dinner, cards on the 
table, face up, and get each one’s confidence, 
dispel hate and have more of the Christmas 
spirit as our Master preached and taught. 

My faith and hope grows stronger that 
such a state of things will soon exist; be- 
cause after all, contentment and happiness 
is about all we get out of this life. 

God speed the day when the United States 
will play a man’s part in this world, and 
have the vision and capacity to carry on 
to a successful conclusion, helping every- 
body else in the bargain. She can do it 
and I know she will. 

WILLIAM B. CROCKER. 
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Capital Stock $10,000,000.00 
ates Surplus ...... 10,000,000.00 
e Undivided Profits 7,182,593.01 
and Unearned Discount 491,924.63 
- on Reserved for Interest and Taxes 526,883.68 
* National Bank Notes Outstanding .. 1,000,000.00 
ery- Time Acceptances (Foreign Department) shel 4,908, 233.18 
o it Foreign Bills of Exchange Sold With Endorsement.. . 453,683.48 


DEPOSITS 
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The Greater Exchange National Bank Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Size 140 x 165 feet) 


Work is progressing on the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany unit, which with the original Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Building will constitute one of the 
largest bank and office buildings in the Southwest — 
a fitting home for “Oklahoma’s Largest Bank.” 


The design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work are in 
the hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Payee of Check a Holder in 


Due Course 


Drumm Construction Company v. Forbes, 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 137 
N. E. Rep. 225. 


N some states, notably Iowa, Mis- 

souri, Oregon and Washington, it 

has been held that the payee of a 
check cannot be a holder in due course. 
In other states, it is held that, under 
certain circumstances, the payee may be 
entitled to the rights of a holder in due 
course. Illinois is one of the states 
which follows the latter rule. 

In this case, it appeared that a party 
by the name of Lamberton was indebt- 
ed to the defendant. He falsely repre- 
sented to one Drumm that he could ob- 
tain from the defendant, a used auto- 
mobile for the sum of $950, whereupon 
Drumm delivered to him a check signed 
by the plaintiff, Drumm Construction 
Company, for the sum named, payable 
to the order of Forbes, the defendant. 
This check Lamberton delivered to 
Forbes in settlement of his own individ- 
ual obligation and the defendant had no 
knowledge of the contract concerning 
of the car and received the 
check in good faith. After he had col- 
lected the proceeds of the check, the 


the sale 


plaintiff brought suit to recover back 
It was held that the de- 
fendant, though named as payee in the 


the amount. 


was a holder in due course, with- 
in the meaning of §52 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, and therefore, 
entitled to retain the proceeds of the 
check. 


che ck, 


OPINION 


Action by the Drumm Construction 
Company against George S. Forbes. 
From a reversal by the Appellate Court 
of a judgment for plaintiff in the 
muni-ipal court, plaintiff appeals. Judg- 
ment of Appellate Court affirmed. 


CARTER, J. This is a proceeding 
with reference to a judgment for $950 
entered in the municipal court of Chi- 
cago in favor of appellant, the Drumm 
Construction Company, against appel- 
lee, George S. Forbes, tried in that court 
without a jury. The Appellate Court 
reversed the finding of the trial court, 
and on a certificate of importance 
granted by the Appellate Court the case 
has been brought here by appeal. 

There seems to be no dispute as to 
the facts. Some time in July, 1917, one 
Lamberton, who was an automobile 
salesman, proposed to Forbes that, if 
Forbes would loan him some money, 
they could both make considerable profit 
in buying automobiles from young men 
drafted for the war who wished to turn 
their cars into cash quickly and at re- 
duced prices and Lamberton could sell 
the cars at an advance. It appears that 
Lamberton told Forbes that, if Forbes 
would loan him $450, they could each 
make about $950 out of the transac- 
tion. Forbes testified that he told Lam- 
berton the proposition looked all right 
to him, and gave him the $450, and took 
back a note from him for $950, se- 
cured by chattel mortgage on Lamber- 
ton’s car; that when the note became 
due Lamberton gave Forbes a check for 
that amount; that the check came back 
from the bank marked, “Not sufficient 
funds’; that, on having his attention 
called to that fact, Lamberton gave 
Forbes another check, telling him, if 
he would put it through again, it would 
be honored, but it again came back in- 
dorsed, “Not sufficient funds”. Forbes 
testified that he then consulted an at- 
torney and together they called on Lam- 
berton at the automobile salesroom 
where he was employed and asked for 
payment, and that Lamberton said: 

If you will wait here for a few minutes, 
I will have a check from the Drumm Manu- 
facturing Company, and with it I will pay 
you in full. 


201 
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It also appeared that in January, 
1919, Lamberton proposed to Harold A. 
Drumm, president of the appellant com- 
pany, that he could secure for Drumm a 
used Essex automobile from Forbes for 
$950 and the proceeds from a small car 
Lamberton was selling for Drumm, 
Drumm agreed to the proposition, and 
on being telephoned to by Lamberton 
went to Lamberton’s office in the auto- 
mobile establishment and gave him a 
check on a Chicago bank for $950, 
signed by the appellant company, dated 
January 24, 1919, and payable to the 
order of Forbes. It appears that Drumm 
came into the salesroom while Forbes 
and his attorney were there, and that 
both the latter saw him come in and give 
Lamberton a check, and that immedi- 
ately thereafter Lamberton came _ to 
Forbes and handed him the check, and 
said, “The gentleman whom you just 
saw with me was Mr. Drumm, and he 
gave me this check’’, and he thereupon 
turned the check over to Forbes, and 
received back from Forbes his note and 
chattel mortgage. Afterwards the check 
was indorsed by Forbes and he received 
the money on it. Drumm testified that 
he never received the car from Lam- 
berton. 

The evidence shows that Drumm was 
president of the appellant company, 
which is engaged in the general con- 
tracting business in Chicago, and that 
Forbes was a broker on the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, and at the time of 
the above transactions they had never 
met. Drumm testified that he called at 
Forbes’ office in Chicago several times, 
but failed to find him; that he finally 
found him in May. 1920. and Forbes 
stated to him that there was no proposi- 
tion to sell the Essex car to Drumm, 
but the check was for a debt owed by 
Lamberton to him. After this inter- 
view with Forbes, Drumm commenced 
this action in the municipal court. 

Section 52 of the Illinois Negotiable 
Instrument Act provides: 

A holder in due course is a holder who has 


taken the instrument under the following 
conditions: 


1. That the instrument is complete and 
regular upon its face. 

2. That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that it 
had been previously dishonored, if such was 
the fact. 

3. That he took it in good faith and for 
value. 

4. That at the time it was negotiated to 
him he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it. 

2 Hurd’s Stat. 1921, p. 2166. 


Appellant contends that Forbes was 
not a “holder in due course’; that the 
statute states that to constitute such a 
holder the instrument must have been 
“negotiated to him”; that section 30 of 
said act states that: 


An instrument is negotiated when it is 
transferred from one person to another in 
such manner as to constitute the transferee 
the holder thereof; if payable to bearer, it 
is negotiated by delivery; if payable to order 
it is negotiated by the indorsement of the 
holder, completed by delivery. 


The argument is that as the check 
was made payable to Forbes, and 
handed by Lamberton to Forbes, it was 
not “negotiated,” as the term is used in 
the statute. Section 57 of said act pro- 
vides that ‘“‘a holder in due course holds 
the instrument free from any defect of 
title or prior parties, and free from 
defenses available to prior parties 
among themselves,” with certain excep- 
tions. The act, in using the term 
“holder in due course,” used it as an 
equivalent for the old expression, “bona 
fide holder for value without notice.” 
8 Corpus Juris, 464. The act, in so 
far as it defines a holder in due course, 
does not change the common-law rule as 
to who is a bona fide holder, except, 
perhaps, by eliminating the requirement 
that the transfer must be in the regular 
course of business. 8 Corpus Juris, 465. 
Section 58 of the act provides that: 


In the hands of any holder other than 4 
holder in due course, a negotiable instru- 
ment is subject to the same defenses as if 
it were non-negotiable. 


There is some conflict in the authori- 
ties construing Negotiable Instrument 
Acts similar in all material respects to 
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the Illinois act as to whether the payee 
in a negotiable instrument may be a 
holder in due course. “At common law 
it was held that a payee may be a 
holder in due course, although ordinarily 
he is not a bona fide holder, even where 
made payee as-an agent of the real 
creditor.” 8 Corpus Juris, 468. See, 
also, on this point, 3 R. C. L. 1031, to 
the same effect. In Iowa, Missouri, 
Oregon, and Washington the courts of 
those states have held that a payee is 
not a holder in due course under their 
statutes. On the other hand, it has been 
held in Alabama, Massachusetts, and 
New York that a payee may be a holder 
in due course. It has also been so held 
in Pennsylvania. 8 Corpus Juris, 469, 
470. In Redfield v. Wells, 31 Idaho, 
415, 173 Pac. 640, the court says: 

We are of the opinion that a considera- 
tion of the different provisions of the Ne- 
gotiable Instrument Act, and particularly 
a careful application of the definition of the 
expressions “holder,” “holder in due course,” 
and “negotiate,” contained in the act, re- 
quires us to hold that a payee of a nego- 
tiable instrument may become a_ holder 


thereof in due course. The better reasoned 
autnorities support this view. 


See to the same effect, Boston Steel 
& Iron Co. v. Steuer, 183 Mass. 140, 
66 N. E. 646, 97 Am. St. Rep. 426; 
National Investment Co. v. Corey, 222 
Mass. 453, 111 N. E. 357. 

In a late work on Negotiable Instru- 
ments the author says: 

If a payee cannot be a holder in due 
course the universal mercantile custom and 
the overwhelming weight of authority have 
been upset by the act, and the bona fide 
payee of a bill of exchange remitted to him 
by a buyer of goods cannot recover against 
the drawer if the remitter has procured the 
hill from the drawer by fraud. But no 


such construction of the act is warranted. 
Brannan on Neg. Inst. (3d Ed.) § 14. 


The author then cites authorities from 
various jurisdictions holding to the same 
effect, among others Goldberg v. Lewis, 
191 Ala. 356, 67 South. 839, L. R. A. 
1915F, 1157, where, after a full discus- 
sion of the authorities in review of all 
the cases, English, Canadian, and 
Am+rican, the conclusion is reached that 
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under the act a payee may be a holder 
in due course. This would seem to be 
in accordance with the ruling of this 
court under such circumstances in Mix 
v. National Bank of Bloomington, 91, 
Ill. 20, 33 Am. Rep. 44, where this 
court held that the indorsee of a promis- 
sory note before its maturity, taking it 
as payment or security for a pre- 
existing debt, shall be deemed a holder 
for a valuable consideration in the or- 
dinary course of trade and shall hold 
it free from latent defenses on the part 
of the maker. See, also, as to the same 
line of reasoning, Worcester Nat. Bank 
v. Cheeney, 87 Ill. 602. 

The check here in question was com- 
plete when Forbes received it from 
Lamberton, and there was nothing in the 
character of the instrument to charge 
him with knowledge of any infirmity or 
put him on inquiry. It is clear from 
the facts disclosed in the record that 
Forbes became the holder of the check 
in good faith and for value, and with- 
out any actual knowledge of any infirm- 
ity, and therefore by the weight of au- 
thority and sound reasoning the check 
in his hands was not subject to any of 
the defenses claimed by appellant. 


Moreover, we think a recovery cannot 
be had, because of the well-known rule 


that, where there are two innocent 
parties in the case, the one who puts it 
in the power of a third party to commit 
the act causing it must bear the loss. 
Otis v. Gardner, 105 Il. 436; Hemstreet 
v. Burdick, 90 Ill. 444; Mason v. 
Baumann, 62 Ill. 76. Assuming, as ap- 
pears to be the case from the record, 
that Drumm and Forbes were both act- 
ing in good faith, and that the fraud 
was perpetrated by Lamberton, who as 
the agent of Drumm gave the check to 
Forbes, the loss as between these two 
innocent parties, under the authorities, 
must rest upon Drumm, because of the 
fact that his act in giving the check to 
Lamberton in the manner that he did 
made the fraud possible. 

In view of our conclusion on the 
points already discussed, it is unneces- 
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sary to consider the other questions 
raised in the briefs. 

The judgment of the Appellate Court 
will be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Indorser Discharged by Failure 
to Give Notice of Dishonor 


Maynard ‘Trust Company v.  Furbush, 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 1387 N. E. Rep. 270. 


It is a general rule that unless notice 
of dishonor is given to an indorser, 
upon the maturity of the instrument 
upon which his name appears, he is dis- 


charged from liability. Notice of dis- 
honor may be waived by an indorser by 
a provision to that effect in the instru- 
ment. And it is also a fact that a 
waiver of notice of dishonor may be 
implied from the circumstances sur 
rounding ‘the transaction. But, in 
the absence of an express waiver of 
notice, the safest course is to give notice 
to the indorser and not to rely upon an 
implied waiver. 

In this case, the defendant was sued 
as indorser of a note, signed by a to- 
bacco company as maker and held by 
the plaintiff bank. It appeared that the 
defendant was the treasurer of the to- 
bacco company and that, in his capacity 
as such, he signed the name of the com- 
pany to the note as maker. it also ap- 
peared that he was a director of the 
plaintiff bank, and that the note in ques- 
tion was the last of a series of re- 
newals. The note was dishonored at 
maturity and the bank neglected to give 
the defendant, as indorser, notice of dis- 
Lonor. It was held that the circum- 
stances recited were insufficient to es- 
tablish an implied waiver of notice and 
that the failure to give notice to the 
defendant discharged him from liability. 


OPINION 


Action by the Maynard Trust Com- 
pany against William H. Furbush and 


others on a promissory note indorsed by 
defendant. Finding for the defendant 
named and case reported at plaintiff's 
request for determination of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court. Judgment for 
defendant. 

All of the defendants except Furbush 
were defaulted. The note was made 
by the Hellenic Tobacco Company, of 
which Furbush was treasurer, and was 
presented for payment at maturity, but 
notice of nonpayment was not sent to 
Furbush. 

PIERCE, J. This is an action by 
the holder and payee of a promissory 
note dated November 7, 1915, payable 
two months after date to the order of 
the plaintiff, against the maker and 
three persons who had placed their sig- 
natures thereon in blank before delivery. 
St. 1898, c. 583, §64, now G. L. ec. 107, 
§87. The maker and the indorsers other 
than the defendant were defaulted. 

Although not active in its manage- 
ment, the defendant was the treasurer 
of the maker of the note, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, at the time of the 
making of the note and for some time 
after its maturity. As such treasurer 
he signed the name of the corporation 
as the maker of the note. He was also 
at the time of the making of the note 
and until January, 1918, a director of 
the Maynard Trust Company, the plain- 
tiff. The note in suit was the last of 
a chain of notes, of which the first is 
dated November 11, 1914, for two 
months for $1000. This was renewed 
every two months, in some instances 
within a day or two before and in others 
after the date of maturity, until a note 
dated September 9, 1915, was given for 
$975 for two months, and when due was 
renewed by giving the note in suit which 
is dated November 7, 1915, and was dis- 
counted by the bank November 10, 
i915. 

The note in suit was payable “at any 
bank or trust company in Boston or 
Maynard.” It was presented at ma- 
turity according to its terms, and was 
unpaid; but no notice of non-payment 
was sent to the defendant Furbush. 
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The defendant, on at least two occa- 
sions after the maturity and nonpay- 
ment of the note in suit, and at the re- 
quest of the maker of the note, made 
and indorsed in like manner other votes 
with the note in suit and for the purpose 
of tendering the same to the plaintiff 
in renewal of the note in suit. “Whether 
or not said notes were so presented did 
not appear” at the hearing in this action. 

On the foregoing facts, which are 
reported as being all the facts material 
to the decision, the plaintiff contends 
that the defendant as indorser was not 
entitled to a notice of the dishonor of 
the note as required by St. 1898, c. 533, 
§s9, now G. L. c. 107, § 112, because 
the case of the defendant comes within 
the exception of the statute, that notice 
of dishonor is not required to be given 
to an indorser, “where the indorser is 
the person to whom the instrument is 
presented for payment.” St. 1898, c. 
5338, § 115, now G. L. c. 107, § 1388, 
cl. 2. Upon the facts reported this 
position of the plaintiff is not tenable; 
there is no direct evidence that the note 
was presented to the defendant for 
payment in his individual or representa- 
tive capacity; and an inference of a 
“formal demand for the payment of ob- 
ligations of the company” cannot arise 
from the mere fact that the defendant 
was treasurer of the corporation and 
“not active in its management.” 

The plaintiff further contends that 
the dealings between the parties to the 
note constituted an implied waiver of 
the requirements of notice of dishonor. 
St. 1898, c. 533, § 109, now G. L. c. 
107, § 132. We cannot agree with the 
plaintiff that the giving of the renewal 
notes. as maturing notes became pay- 
able from time to time from November 
11, 1914, until November 7, 1915, with 
the further fact that the defendant was 
the treasurer of one corporation and a 
director in the other, are circumstances 
which required a finding that the plain- 
tiff believed and had the right to be- 
lieve that the defendant waived notice 
of the dishonor of the note in suit, and 
tuere is no evidence that the defendant 


promised to pay the plaintiff the note 
after he was discharged, by the failure 
to give him notice of its dishonor. We 
think the finding of the court for the 
defendant was right. 

It follows, in accordance with the 
terms of the report, that judgment is to 
be entered for the defendant; and it is 

So ordered. 
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Bank Purchasing Note Which 
Has Been Delivered 
Conditionally 


Dimock State Bank v. Boehnen, Supreme 
Court of South Dakota. 190 
N. W. Rep. 485. 


The defendant signed a note and de- 
livered it to the payee in payment for a 
share of stock in a local coédperative 
store corporation. He explained to the 
payee that he was planning to move 
away from the locality, in which event 
he would not want the stock and the 
payee told him that the note would be 
held back fifteen or thirty days and 
that, in the event of his moving, the 
stock would be taken back. The payee 
sold the note to the plaintiff bank, 
which had knowledge of the facts re- 
cited. The defendant later decided to 
move away and so notified the payee. 
In an action by the bank upon the note, 
a verdict was directed in favor of the 
bank. On appeal, it was held that if 
the note was delivered conditionally 
and the bank purchased it with notice 
of that fact, the bank would not be 
entitled to recover. The question as 
to whether there had been a conditional 
delivery should have been submitted to 
the jury. The decision was therefore 
reversed and a new trial granted. 


OPINION 


Action by the Dimock State Bank 
against Leo J. Boehnen. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Re- 
versed, and new trial ordered. 

SHERWOOD, J. On October 20, 
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1917, one Fred Gross, a stockholder in 
Dimock Rochdale Company, together 
with an agent of that company, secured 
from Leo J. Boehnen an application for 
one share of the company’s stock, to- 
gether with Boehnen’s promissory note 
for the sum of $105, dated October 20, 
1917, payable on or before December 
1, 1918, to Dimock Rochdale Company, 
at Dimock, S. D. Dimock Rochdale 
Company was apparently a local co- 
éperative store corporation. November 
1, 1917, Dimock State Bank, through its 
cashier, J. U. Steichen, purchased this 
note from Dimock Rochdale Company, 
with sixty-six other notes, and paid for 
same. Suit was brought on this note. 
The case was tried to a jury, and after 
both sides had offered evidence and 
rested, plaintiff moved for a directed 
verdict, which was granted. Judgment 
entered, and defendant appeals. 

Defendant in his answer alleged in 
substance and effect, and now contends, 
that he executed the note and applica- 
tion and delivered them to the agent of 
Dimock Rochdale Company under an 
oral agreement, and not otherwise, that 
such note and application should not be 
effective for fifteen or thirty days, and 
if within that time he traded his farm 
and decided to remove from Dimock the 
note should be canceled and returned to 
him; that within six days after so de- 
livering said note he traded his farm and 
decided to move from near Dimock, and 
so notified the secretary of Dimock 
Rochdale Company and demanded his 
note; and that, if plaintiff bought said 
note, he bought it with full notice and 
knowledge of all such facts. 

The testimony is very brief, and 
shows that one Gross, a stockholder, 
with another person who was an agent 
of Dimock Rochdale Company, came to 
defendant’s farm near Dimock on 
October 20, 1920, and solicited him to 
buy a share of stock in the company; 
and plaintiff testifies the following con- 
versation occurred: 

I told them I was trading this farm that 


I was living on for a half section, and if I 
made that deal I would not do any trading 


at Dimock. If I did move, I would not want 
the stock at all. They said I might as well 
sign up, and if I did stay it would benefit 
me, and if I made this deal they would take 
it back. They agreed to hold the note back 
fifteen or thirty days, * * * until they 
saw whether I made this deal or not. 
* * * T told them I would sign under 
these conditions, and I did sign right after 
that talk. 


The witness then says he drove to 
Mitchell the next day after signing the 
note, and traded for land five miles 
west; and that on October 24 or 25 he 
notified Steichen, cashier of Dimock 
State Bank, that he had signed this 
note, and the conditions under which 
he had signed it, and notified Mr. 
Steichen not to buy the note, as he 
(Boehnen) did not intend to pay it. 
On the same day he notified Henry 
Kirkenbeck, secretary of the Dimock 
Rochdale Company, that he signed the 
note on condition that, if he moved 
away, he would not take the stock, and 
of the other conditions under which he 
signed the note, and that he expected 
them to keep their agreement. 

Gross, a witness for plaintiff, on 
cross-examination testified: 

Before Boehnen signed, the salesman 
told him he would hold the note up for a 
while. * * * I do not remember how 
long the salesman said he would hold the 
note. 


Steichen bought the note November 
1, 1920, but denied any talk with de- 
fendant, or any notice or knowledge of 
any defense until after he had bought 
the note. 

The word “hold” means to retain or 
keep and the phrase “hold the note 
back” means to keep or retain the note. 
Loyd v. Powers et al., 4 Dak. 62, 22 
N. W. 492; 21 Cyc. 488. And one of 
the meanings of the work “take” is: 

To revoke; retract; as to take back one’s 
promise.—Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, p. 2107. 

Fairly interpreting the rather pecul- 
iar language in which this testimony is 
given, plaintiff says Gross and the com- 
pany’s other agent agreed, if he would 
sign and deliver to them the note and 
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application for stock they would keep 
them for fifteen or thirty days, and if 
within that time plaintiff traded his 
farm for another his promise to take the 
stock and give the note would be re- 
voked or retracted. Under this agree- 
ment the note was not to be delivered 
as a note in any event for thirty days, 
and not at all if defendant traded his 
farm within thirty days and decided to 
remove from Dimock. 

The farm was traded the day after 
the note was signed, the company was 
notified within six days from the date 
of the note that the trade had been 
made, and the defendant expected them 
to keep their agreement, which in effect 
required them to return his note. The 
plaintiff bank had knowledge of these 
facts five days before it bought the 
note, and they were not holders in due 
course if defendant’s testimony was 
true. This was a conditional delivery 
of the note. Section 1720, R. S. 1919, 
provides: 

Every contract on a negotiable instrument 
is incomplete and revocable until delivery 
of the instrument for the purpose of giving 
effect thereto. As between immediate 
parties, and as regards a remote party other 
than a holder in due course, the delivery, 
in order to be effectual must be made either 
by or under the authority of the party mak- 
ing, drawing, accepting or indorsing, as the 
case may be; and in such case the de- 
livery may be shown to have been condi- 
tional or for a special purpose only, and not 
for the purpose of transferring the property 
in the instrument. 
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This statute re-enacts the common 
law. 8 C. J. §333, p. 203. 

A promissory note may be delivered 
on condition, and to take effect only on 
the happening of the condition. Larson 
v. Sequin, 34 S. D. 453, 149 N. W. 174; 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. v. 
Faulkner, 7 S. D. 368, 64 N. W. 163, 
58 Am. St. Rep. 839. It is said: 


A delivery may be conditional, without 
the use of express words to that effect at the 
time. ‘That conclusion may be drawn from 
all the circumstances which properly form 
a part of the entire transaction, whether in 
point of time they precede or accompany 
the delivery. Hunter et al. v. First Na- 
tional Bank of Ft. Wayne et al., 172 Ind. 
62, 87 N. E. 734; George H. Beach, Re- 
ceiver, v. Louis H. Nevens, 162 Fed. 129, 
89 C. C. A. 129, 18 L. R. A. (N. S.) 288. 


It is said in 21 R. C. L. p. 887, § 20, 
note 18: 


If an agent procures a contract by illegal 
means, his principal, though ignorant of it, 
and not consenting to the wrongful act, is 
affected by it to the extent that he cannot 
enforce the contract so secured. 


It is settled law in this state that: 


If the facts are in dispute, or, if undis- 
puted, they are such that different impartial 
minds might fairly draw different conclu- 
sions from them, they should be submitted 
to the jury.—Bates v. Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley R. Co., 4 S. D. 394, 57 
N. W. 72. 


Case reversed, and new trial ordered. 
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Advertising 
That Fits 
The Product 





HE simplest advertising is that of those 

things which have a direct physical ap- 

peal—pumpkin pie, new clothes, a din- 
ing-room rug, or a summer vacation. 


Much more difficult is the advertising of 
those products or services whereby men plan 
ahead to secure, later, good things to eat, 
wear and enjoy. 


The banker who advertises successfully 
keeps clearly before him that his service is 
in this latter class.) And because of this he 
requires in his advertising the assistance of 
specialists who recognize the difference be- 
tween these two broad advertising classes and 
who, through wide experience, know how 
to present financial service in a way which 
will make the most powerful appeal and 
secure the largest profits for his bank. 


For modern methods of financial advertising, 
you are invited 19 communicate with 
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How Much Did We Sell Him Last Year ? 


By A. M. DeBebian 
Manager Advertising and Publicity Department The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 


Tus quESTION is frequently put 
to the sales manager of a com- 
mercial business. 

If the sales manager’s answer 
is not satisfactory—if Jones has 
not purchased a line of mer- 
chandise commensurate with the 
size and the volume of his own 
the manager 
ust do some explaining. He 
the why 
Jones is not buying more. 

Why is it that the 
lient of a bank uses 

of the 

is the logical purchaser of 
Why 
e allowed to buy such a 
small 


e? Perhaps it is 


business, sales 


ust know reason 
average 
but 
institution 


one 
when 


merous other services? 
bank  serv- 


the atti- 
banker to- 


amount of 
tude of the average 
wards those who seek to bring 
ther banking facilities to the 
the 


he’s a 


ttention of customer, 


“Hands off, customer.” 
this attitude is apt to prevent 
the proper presentation of other 
iluable of the insti- 
utilization of which 
vould prove mutually profitable 
to client and bank. 
the reason for the average bank 
executive’s attitude is due to 
tear of offending the depositor 
or annoying him with an over- 
uncance of personal solici- 


services 


tution, 


Of course, 


tation, correspondence or print- 
td literature. ‘There is much 
defense of this 
ittitude, unless careful and in- 
telligent supervision of the fol- 
ow-up work is constantly given. 
‘I recall some years ago a 
lle in a large Wall street in- 
éstment house which interested 
me. It was called the grave 


to be said in 


yard. In it were filed the cards 
of a number of one-time pros- 


had 


interest in 


pects who ence evinced 


some the securities 
of that house. 
Discreet inquiries regarding 


this file disclosed the fact that 


Magazine 


all within it were “dead ones”, 
figuratively at any rate. These 
names were objects of con- 
tempt. They had been tested— 
had not responded and were 
consequently worthless. Hadn’t 
they proved this by refusing to 
reply to a carefully worded and 
well “iced” letter. 

Some months later, this list, 
among others, was circularized 
with a more than ordinarily in- 
booklet. 


(Continued on pa:e 301 
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New York's largest bank 


took a full page in 
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at the beginning of the year to advertise its compound interest 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
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‘THE women’s department 

of a_ recently opened 
New York bank not only 
gives the bank’s women de- 
positors advice on financial 
and business matters, but of- 
fers facilities for attending 
to a variety of matters of 
for 


personal convenience 


out-of-town women visitors 
to the city. 

In addition to this there 
is a personal service bureau 
connected with the women’s 
department, equipped to 
care for every need of the 
busy life of the woman of 
today. The comfortable and 
well-furnished club room of 
the bank where women de- 
positors are enabled to keep 
business appointments, write 
their letters, or get a few 
moments rest from the stress 
of a shopping tour, is an 
added convenience. 

Such services as these are 
bound to be appreciated by 
women who have dealings 
with this bank, and with 
other banks which make a 
special effort to provide for 
the careful counsel, comfort, 
and convenience of _ their 
women depositors. 

Banks are finding more 
and more that such efforts 
to afford real and helpful 
service to women depositors 


This 


are well worth while. 


is borne out by the ever in- 
creasing tendency the 
part of banks cities 
throughout the country to 
install women’s departments, 
and to offer a variety of 
services to their women de- 


on 
in 


positors. 


A Group of associated tele- 
phone, light, and power 
companies of northern Kan- 
sas have adopted a very sim- 
ple and direct method of 
promoting thrift among em- 
ployees. These companies 
are making it compulsory 
for their employees to save 
at least 10 per cent. of their 


salaries. They threaten to 
stop hiring employees who 
do not comply with this 
ruling. 


It is said that indications 
were after the plan was first 
put into operation, that the 
employees were saving from 
15 to 30 per cent. of their 
earnings. 

Such a precedent as is 
set by this plan of compul- 
its 
dangers, and there are many 
employers who will not feel 
that it is expedient. It 
will take the test of time to 
prove the wisdom of such a 
There are 
apt to be a good many able 
and industrious employees 
who will want to save but 
who will resent the element 


sory savings carries 


course of action. 


of compulsion attached to 
the plan. In any event the 
results of the plan after it 
has been given a thorough 
trial will be worth noting. 
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A city Tax collector ip 
Massachusetts has recently 
come forth with the sugges- 
tion that savings banks and 
savings departments of trust 
companies might do well to 
consider the formation of 
“taxpayers clubs”, organ- 
ized along the lines of the 
Christmas and vacation clubs 
which so many banks are at 
present operating with such 
success. 

The collector who made 
this suggestion has found 
that many delinquent tax 
payers are now paying their 
delayed taxes out of money 
received on their Christmas 
club deposits. He believes 
that a _ tax-payers’ club 
would be a help to many 
people in enabling them to 
have sufficient money to meet 
their taxes when they are 
due. 

The feasibility of this 
scheme is debatable, but it 
food for 


furnish 
thought. 
P @ 


A Goop window display has 
certain advantages over 
many other forms of busi- 
ness solicitation. In_ the 
first place you are talking to 
your prospect at the point of 
contact. You can virtually 
call out to him as he passes 
by intent on other things. 
He may ignore the voice of 
your window, but at least he 
is apt to hear it. 
Merchants have so long 
appreciated the value of 
window display, that it is 
very surprising that banks 
have been so slow to take the 


does 


cue from them. 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


PROSPECT FOR 
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EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE AWAKE TO THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
ACCOUNTS FROM PEOPLE WITH WHOM THEY COME IN CON- 
TACT, EITHER IN A BUSINESS OR SOCIAL WAY. ENTER NAME 
OF PROSPECT ON THIS CARD AND HAND TO J. E. SMITH, MGR., 
NEW BUSINESS DEPT., PROMPTLY FOR INVESTIGATION AND 
FOLLOW UP, PROPER CREDIT WILL BE GIVEN TO THOSE 
SUGGESTING NAMES FROM WHOM BUSINESS IS SECURED 
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PERSONAL CONNECTIONS. INFLUENCED BY 
TRUST SERVICE 
sanee ecunetie SUGGESTED BY DATE 
SERVICE REMARKS (over) 
' 
Prospect card that is distributed among the bank employees 
How Much Did We Sell worthless anything that does department and the growth of 
Him Last Year? not have the desired effect im- his business were due probably 
mediately. more than anyone realized to 


(Continued Jrom page 299) 
The response was astonishing, 
proving that a large percentage 
of those on the list were not 
dead, but very much alive. 

The more I study bank 
follow-up systems and bank 
business development methods, 
the more I am convinced that 
those which fail—fail not be- 
cause of lack of merit in the 
systems, but because of lack 
of persistency and intelligent 
application. 

It is not easy to operate a 
follow up or new business sys- 
tem day after day particularly 
when the immediate response is 
not encouraging. 

Yet there is no way of know- 
ing how many of the seeds thus 
planted are taking root. Only 
recently, the chief executive of 
a middle western trust com- 
pany sat at my desk and re- 
lated an experience with a man 
who had come to him almost a 
year after he had written a 
letter soliciting his business, 
carrying this letter in his hand 
and ready ‘o do business. I 
think that we are all impatient 
for result; and discard as 


Impatience is almost a na- 
tional trait, and while it keeps 
us ever active and destroys in- 
ertia, it often tears down 
where a more tolerant atti- 
tude would conserve. 

A sheaf of form letters, a roll 
of two cent stamps and a bat- 
tery of Hooven typewriters 
does not constitute a good 
follow-up system. 

Yet in many institutions that 
is just what the follow-up de- 
partment consists of. 

I have always contended that 
banks generally, pay too little 
attention to the business of 
selling the whole organization to 
depositors. 

A plain statement of this 
fact will usually evince some 
such reply as this, “Oh, we tried 
a great many different plans 
but they don’t work out.” No, 
and they never will work out 
unless pursued persistently and 
constantly. A_ vice-president 
of a New York trust company, 
who has made a signal success 
of his particular branch of 
banking, told me just the other 
day, that the success of his 


the enthusiasm of his junior 
officers and clerks in securing 
business. “Everyone in nv de- 
partment”, he said proudly, “is 
an active business getter, end 
they go after business, because 
they know it means promotion. 
If every employee of an insti- 
tution would endeavor to create 
new business for the bank, it 
would mean a tremendous stim- 
ulus and a gigantic step for- 
ward”. 


The new business department 
of a large New York trust com- 
pany issued some time ago a 
prospect card to be distributed 
among the employees of all the 
departments of the institution 
for their convenience in re- 
porting prospects. On the face 
of this card is the following 
wording, “Employees should be 
awake to the possibilities of ac- 
counts from people with whom 
they come in contact, either in 
business or socially. Enter 
name of prospect on this card 
and hand to manager of our 
new business department for 
follow-up and __ investigation. 
Proper credit will be given to 
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Safe Deposit prospects 
Investment prospects 


Services to be sold 
Services already sold 


2.8 accounts per customer. 
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Courtesy of The Findex Company, N. Y. 


An analysis of 4250 checking acx 


those suggesting names from 
whom business is secured”. 
You will find reproduced with 
this article, a chart giving an 
analysis of 4250 checking ac- 
counts of a typical bank. A 
glance at it will show the great 
number of users of bank serv- 


ice who merely avail themselves 
of the facilities of cne depart- 
ment, when they might profit- 
ably be converted into patrons 
of various other services. Some 
bank business authorities claim 
that the greatest possibilities 
for the developmcat of new 


ounts of a typical bank 


business lie in the field of pres 
The failure to 
customers 


ent customers. 
develop _ profitable 
into more profitable ones is & 
that concerns every 
employee of a large banking 
organization. There is no mem 
ber of a bank or trust company 


question 
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“to business! 
cg 


“distinct advantages of a 
statewide banking connection 


nt series run 


of a statewide banking 


this does not 
one way or another. 


the other hand, the employees 
who form the great body of 
workers facilitating routine 
functions have also the chance 
to develop the present clientele, 
by methods that are legion. 


& 
That “Don’t Spend” Campaign 
By T. N. T. 


ct with clients their 
ies in this respect 


writer of this article is a well-known bank publicity man. 


edure 


ITOR 


AN ADVER 


had a bright idea. 


“Look | 
president. 
sands ot 
telling pec 
r 
0 save 

in t 


save it.” 


“What do you mean?” asked 


the presic 


“Well, we 
thrift. W 


Save. Say 
Save to b 
to buy a 
cate 
don’t give 


your 


to how to 


“Why should we?” 


president. 
save mone 


Any darn 


much.” 


“That isn’ 


money 


signed to this article are, of course, fictitious. At his 
of this department refrains from signing the writer’s 
ause the writer is either ashamed of the article, or is at 
in what he says—but simply because the article presents 

departing to such an extent from accepted advertising 
it he prefers that it be signed with a pseudonym.—THE 


editor 


rISING money”, the ad man countered. 
“The only way to save money 
We tell peo- 
ple to save, but we don’t tell 
them not to spend.” 

“What's the difference?” 

“Just this—all up and down 
the avenue are display windows 
—beautiful, alluring, spell-bind- 
ing windows—that cry, ‘Spend! 
Spend! to every passer-by. In 
the newspapers most of the 
pages taken up with 
that say, ‘Spend here! Spend 
now! On billboards men are 
greeted with the everlasting 
command, “Buy this, or buy 
that! They are eternally pes- 
tered to buy something—to 
spend money. And the only 
way they can save money is not 
to spend it. What good does it 
do to talk ‘save’, when thou- 
sands of others are working 


9099 


manager once 
the 
spend thou- 
annually in 
ple that they ought 
and 


ere”, he said to 
“We 


dollars 
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not one 
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newspapers by the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, advertising the advantages 
connection. 


“I see”, said the president, 
after a pause. “You feel, then, 
that our savings department is 
in competition with every mer- 
chant in this city?” 

“Exactly.” 

“H’m”, mused the president. 
“Never thought of it in just 
that way. Well, what would 
you do about it?” 

“Tell ’em how to save”, con- 
tinued the ad man. “Get down 
to cases. The budget system 
is all right as far as it goes, 
but it’s too abstract. Most peo- 
ple are dumbbells when it comes 
to figuring percentages, but 
they know the difference be- 
tween the cost of a_ theater 
ticket in the pit and one in the 
gallery. You tell a man 
that he ought to save 10 per 
salary, that his 
such and 


can 
cent. of his 
food ought to 
such a per cent., his clothing 
another per cent., and so forth 
but it won’t mean anything. 
Tell him to quit smoking ten 
cent cigars and take to a pipe 
—he’ll understand that, all 
right. Tell him to that 
high-priced car of his and buy 
a jitney—he’ll know what you’re 
talking about. Tell him—” 
But the president was hold- 
ing up his hands in amazement. 
“Hold on there, man,” he ex- 
claimed. “What do you sup- 
pose the cigar men and the auto 
dealers would say if we should 
come out with any such state- 
Don’t you know 
ac- 


cost 


sell 


ment as that? 


we have big commercial 
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A M d Ba k bank. Now I’m not kicking iAT WANT 
odgern n against it—I just wonder which, Yes, you wal 
opens loda in the long run, will mean the But—can you 
° st wit 
most business for our bank— Bw ms ons 
the commercial accoun Got enough laic 
Led ner ct eA wy ech automobile company : oy = ive ot ‘sick, 
euighavecqpuitaittiy tnlnnpent Ghedaigesanttensttbetien- and P sé — va sells you could still 
our officers, opportunity to become well acquainted with depositors. on time, or the savings accounts Got enough ¢: 
The N ean lor that which w i : : 9 y | 
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e tion of tt inciples now inher: u jeral! vi . a ‘ 
System, of which the Hamilton Netlend) Bask ucacaser. who have been started out right | “cow. 
The Location—The Buth Terminal Building is a landmark to —who have been persuaded not What's the 
all New York and most of the United States—in the transient and a er girls do 
Seeeeeteties cinies, set aaly <0 Gin sow Gastnams wets bat of ol to spend?” 3 can get al 
's travel, . amusements, els. . 
The Capital—The Organization Committee of the Hamilton “How could you get at them - east tll 
National Bank planned a capital of $1,500,000 in the belief that it is - joney for it. 
adequate fora uew bank, «capital which wil naturally be increased —these young Joneses?” the You'll find, it 
as business requirements justify. 
" anded. “Y, ’ ’ be u 
RS LE ae ee president demanded. “You can’t - a a 
ewan banking. hin aleve capes covering ase ans go around town with a detective ou a good de: 
aaa Sel aii and pick them out.” ‘ur coat. 
EDMUND D. FISHER, President were . - Think it ove 
1H. Willema, Vice Pron nad Cashier Stale 5. Lathes, Asst. Casio Nine-tenths of the folks in And if you 
ee eee this city are young Joneses } that ports 
i, z — ip the cash for 
enn Pi ccycinndl ‘ when it comes to spending”, the | °? ad pence 
Acca Cry Shin Mine Lint E' Wane ad man went on. “It may bea When the 
omer W. *t witvsins : 
a new auto, or a new rug, or the in ie al 
. ( € 
theater, or a fur coat—why, a . 
HAM I LST ON practically every family in town «y —" 
NAT IONAL BANK has some particular thing (nd we 
ay’ ead set on buying, al- : 
130 West 42nd Street, New York they re dead set on ying, hit folks wher 
; thought they know they ought could go righ 
not to. If the salesman gets to oh tition 
i ta as, 
66... Men... sce the advantages of a bank wisely instituted them first, they’ll buy, money or cigars, and w 
and wisely administered. -HAMILTON no money. If we could get to pe fis tow 
ve 
ni, a them first, perhaps they'd save set tedsiiien 


instead. But we've got to hit 
them at the weak point. We've 
got to talk about the thing they 


so broke that 
chicken for Su 


This advertisement is one of a series run in New York 
newspapers announcing the opening of the Hamilton National 
Bank, located in the Bush Terminal Building, one of New 
York's landmarks. Effective use has been made in the 





layout of the impressive exterior of the building. The picture 
of Hamilton, and the quotation from him are both appropriate 


and well placed. 


counts from cigar men and auto 
houses? Why, those fellows 
would go right through the 
roof !” 

“Don’t get excited”, the ad 
man said, laughing. I haven’t 
got anything like that coming 
out in the papers. I’m just 
talking in the abstract. Here’s 
young Jones and his wife— 
haven’t hardly saved a cent— 
and yet they’re talking about 
buying a new machine—on time. 
I'll bet you there are hundreds 
and hundreds of young Joneses 
in that situation right here in 
this city, today. You know and 
I know that they ought not to 
get a new car—or any car at 
all, for that matter. You know 


and I know that they can’t 
afford it—that they ought to 
put all the cash they can scrape 
together into a savings account, 
instead of into payments on a 
new car. You know and I 
know that if they use their 
spare cash to make payments 
on a machine it will cost them 
at least 6 per cent.—whereas 
if they save the money first, 
they will get 4 per cent., mak- 
ing a difference of 10 per cent. 
in the actual cost of the car 
if they buy it with money saved 
instead of buying it on time. 
Well, there they are—these 
hundred of young Joneses all 
ready to spend money when 
they ought not to—and we sit 


want to buy. 
“Suppose we would come 
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THE MUTI AL SAVINOS RANKS OF NEW YORK 
BRONN AND WESTCHESTER COUNTIES 








—————— 





Approaching savings from the 
“small change” angle. This is 
one of the unusually good ad- 
vertisements run in a codperative 
campaign by the mutual eavings 
banks of New York, Bronx am 
Westchester Counties. 
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THE 


ht out in the newspapers 

» an ad like this— 

IAT NEW FUR COAT YOU 

WANT TO BUY 

Yes, you want it very badly. 
But—can you afford it—really? 
Be honest with yourself. Have 
you saved anything this year? 
Got enough laid away so that if 
you got sick, or lost your job, 
you could still carry on? 

“Got enough cash to pay for it— 

r were you planning to buy it 
on time? Credit is expensive, you 
now. 

What’s the difference if the 

er girls do have fur coats? 

a3 can get along without one— 
least till you've saved the 
ioney for it. 

You'll find, if you should hap- 
nen to be up against it, that a 
ice fat savings account will keep 
ou a good deal warmer than a 
fur coat. 

Think it over. 

And if you simply must have 
that coat—why not start saving 
up the cash for it, week by week, 
at the Average National Bank? 

When the laugh had died 
down, the ad man went right 
on. 

“I know it’s funny”, he said. 
“It’s a scream. But doesn’t it 
hit folks where they live? We 
could go right on with autos, 
and victrolas, and fifteen-cent 
cigars, and window-lamps, and 
even Sunday dinners—you know 
some families simply can’t get 
so broke that they can’t afford 
chicken for Sunday dinner. And 
every single topic we picked 
would hit its own particular 
crowd—the people who were 
being tempted, at that moment, 
to buy the thing that we used 
as the subject of our ad. We 
wouldn’t just say ‘save your 
money’—we would say ‘don’t 
spend it’. We would get right 
down to brass tacks and show 
folks just what is meant by the 
practice of this here well-known 
thrift we're always talking 
about.” 

The president removed his 
spectacles and stroked his nose. 
This always meant that the 
president was about to have his 
say—and the ad man_ kept 
quiet. 

“Tj: . 

Jim”, began the president, 
“you are a \ isionary. You may 
be right in principle—but what 
you suggest is so utterly out of 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











H. C. BURKE, JR., 


Director of public relations Continental National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


N R. BURKE has been with the Continental National 
\ Bank as director of public relations since 1916, with 
the exception of a year and a half spent in the service 
during the war. He is in charge of the advertising, new 
business, and credit departments. Prior to his connection 
with the Continental National, Mr. Burke was with the 
Burke Advertisers’ Service, Fort Worth, for two years. 
He is a graduate of the University of Chicago. 

He has served as secretary, and later as vice-president, 
of the Fort Worth Association of Credit Men, and has 
been president of the Fort Worth Advertising Men’s 
Club, and vice-president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

He is at present chairman of the Texas Council, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, member bulletin com- 
mittee, Robert Morris Associates, and member Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 
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Do you ever 


talk things over 


with your home banker? 


EARLY every business 

man 1s conscious at times 

of being too close to his 
own business to see it clearly. 


This applies to the merchant, man- 
ufacturer, farmer, professional man. 


A talk with some of the officers 
of your home bank will often throw 
a flood of light just where it is 
needed most. 


Money matters may never come 
up in the discussion —though you 
will probably get a clearer picture 
of contemporary finance, too, of 
unexpected value 


Your banker sees so much of so 
many different lines of business 
that his views come from a broad 
knowledge of the trend of affairs 
the country over. 


All in all, your home banker can 
be your most valuable business 
acquaintance —if you will let him 

Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE 








The Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, New York, recently took 
half a page in the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST for the purpose 
of setting forth the advantages to 
farmer, merchant, manufacturer, 
and professional man of talking 
over financial and business matters 
with their home banker This is 
goodwill copy of a practical, help- 
ful nature, and also an instance 
where such a medium as the Post 
can be used to good advantage by 
a bank The advertisement it- 
self is a splendid piece of work- 
manship. 


the question that the only thing 
to do is to forget it—at least, 
for a good many years to come. 
Some day, somewhere, there 
may be a bank with nerve 
enough to try out that idea. 
But I doubt it. You aren’t 
merely kicking at our advertis- 
ing methods—you are bucking 
the whole merchandising sys- 
tem. Business is built upon 
sales, and sales depend upon 
the spending of money. Just 
as soon as you say a word to 





discourage sales you tend to 
discourage business. If you 
discourage business, down go 
our commercial accounts. If 
you come out against one par- 
ticular form of sales, we lose 
the accounts of the firms en- 
gaged in making those sales. 
No, Jim, you’re all wrong some- 
how. 

“And yet you're right about 
the Joneses—the hundreds and 
thousands of young Joneses who 
are about to buy something they 
cannot afford. 

“And I can see that as a sav- 
ings bank we are in competi- 
tion, in a way, with every busi- 
ness which urges people to 
spend money. 

“But you'll have to tackle the 
situation from some other angle. 

“Here’s an idea—people who 
have checking accounts use 
them to spend money. That’s 
what they’re for. One might 
even call them ‘spending ac- 
counts’. 

“You can get away with lots 


of things in the abstract that 
you can’t tackle in the concrete. 

“Why not try to persuade 
every customer with a checking 
account to transfer 10 per cent 
of his balance, every month, 
from his ‘spending account’ toa 
savings account? 

“It wouldn’t reduce our com- 
mercial deposits, because, ac- 
cording to your philosophy, if 
they didn’t transfer it to say- 
ings they would spend it any- 
how, on something else. 

“You want something tan- 
gible—that’s tangible enough 
for you. ‘That’s as simple as 
A BC. That’s one way of sav- 
ing money that the dumbest 
pair of young Joneses in town 
can understand.” 

The ad man sighed. 

“You're right”, he _ said. 
“You’re always right. But 
gosh, what great sport it will 
be for the lucky ad maa, fifty 
years from now, perhaps, who 
gets the first crack at that 
‘Don’t Spend’ campaign!” 


o 
Getting Bank Literature Into The 


Reader’s Hands 


By John T. Bartlett 


AN ADVERTISING idea being used 
at present by the United States 
National Bank of Denver, to 
speed up distribution of trust 
department advertising litera- 
ture, is a fair sample of the 
thought which bank advertising 
managers are giving the litera- 
ture problem. Incidentally, the 
idea has been entirely success- 
ful. 

A series of monthly trust de- 
partment folders is being pub- 
lished. These are “three min- 
ute” folders. By actual timing, 
a person can read one in three 
minutes. Advertisements. put- 
ting one folder or another in 
the ‘series before the public use 
a reference to the “three min- 
utes”. The principle, of course, 
is that the average person will 
read a three-minute, otherwise 


a very short, message, in order 
to satisfy his curiosity or in- 
terest, whereas he would not 
make a move toward a longer 
one. This is a typical adver- 


tisement— 





“Is it true that my estate n 





remain ‘in court’ for a year ¢ 
my death?” 

The answer to this question an 
a brief explanation of the meth 






used by the courts ir 

tering estates is given in our 
latest folder 

THE FIRST YEAR 

It can be read in three min- 
utes 

Why not call, write or phone 


for your copy? 

The “three minute folder” de- 
vice, it will be seen from the 
foregoing, works not alone, but 
in combination with another de- 
vice. The latter is a first sen- 
tence deliberately picked to 
raise a question in the reader's 
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mind, a point on which he 
wishes enlightenment. “In court” 
js an ominous phrase to the 
average inan. He associates 
with it the thought, “tied up”. 
He is interested in knowing 
whether this will happen with 
his own estate, if so, whether 
it can be prevented. 

Carried thus far by the ad- 
vertisement, the chances are in- 
creased that he will apply for 
a folder if that folder, it is 
made clear, is quickly read. 

The advertising manager of 
this bank, Mr. Gail, informed 
the writer that in addition to 
stimulating enquiries for the 
folder, the plan served a second 
useful end by restricting out- 
of-town requests, which were 
not desired for trust depart- 
The effect of 
“three minutes” on out-of-town 
people, apparently, was to cause 
then to think such a piece of 
literature not worth the 
trouble of writing for. 

It is a fairly simple matter 
to get up bank trust depart- 
ment literature, for example, 
but it is quite another thing to 
get it distributed. It can’t be 


ment literature. 


was 
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AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar Street, New York 


DIRECTORS 
WALTER Hl BENNETT 203 Montague Street 375 Fulton Street Bridge Plasa North 
‘Vice Precident Brooklyn Jamaica Long Island City 


Transacts 2 General Trust and Banking Business 
Interest allowed on Daily Balances 


zt hevet Statement of Condition December 30th, 1922 


Cogn Send te bed Re ee ent eter 


"ice Prasident © A Bites Ce $4,206,767.97 
GEORGE T MORTIMER \ ous Loans (Secured by Collateral) 7,098,053.08 
| Sits. Core U. 8. Government, State & Municipal! Bonds 3,300,686.42 
CHARLES J. OBERMAYER Other Stocks and Bonds . 2.341,199.63 
‘President Time Loans (Secured by Collateral) ° 3:563,796.68 
ames oo * Bonds and Mortgages ° 1,072,066.05 
4h oe Bills Purchased =. 3,359,438.49 
a Pex Accrued Interest Receivable 124,132.87 
JAMPO 4. OGORMAN muna 
WILLIAM & ROSE 
Rese & Paskes LIABILITIES 
Lovis ROTHSCRILD 
LY hahechit' bce Capital ‘ $2,000,000.00 
sipaspes GERRY snow Surplus and Undivided Profits . 1,075,467.86 
‘The Heme Insarance Co Reserve tor Taxes ° + 21,769.12 
DANIEL 0 TENXEY Other Reserves b> woe 51,360.44 
os ao Accrued Interest Payable . - + «+ « 19,029.85 
OBARLES 1. TYNPR Unearned Discover ° * « 26,793.86 
The yy = sone Ce Deposits . . + 21,869,460.43 
GEORGE TABRISKT $25,063,081.56 





RESOURCES 








A well balanced and proportioned layout in the statement 


of this New York bank. 
names is particularly effective. 


mailed or peddled out “blind”, 
and after the bank’s own cus- 
tomers have been reached, per- 
haps, through the means of en- 
closing literature as_ stuffers 
with monthly statements, there 
is still the principal field of 
business untouched. 

The best person to give an 
advertising folder to is one who 
is sufficiently interested to ask 
for it. Banks are finding that 
window displays, information 
desk displays, etc., have ex- 
cellent possibilities. And right 
here there are things, out of 
bank experience, which other 
banks that wish to distribute 
literature, can heed. 

One of them is the importance 
of color. A bank advertising 
manager, locating samples of 
literature in the stock room for 
the writer, remarked— 

“We're short of these bright 
blue ones, but have a lot of the 
others. There was a funny 
thing there. There isn’t any 
more natural interest in the 


The arrangement of the directors 


subject of one booklet than in 
the subject of the other, but 
there was absolutely no com- 
parison in the way the public 
carried the two home. The 
bright color outpulled the dull 
color two to one.” 

“At this bank, advertising 
literature is so displayed at the 
information desk that every 
visitor to the desk—there are 
hundreds in the course of a 
day—is “exposed” to it. In 
this instance, the bright blue 
caught the eye. Then, without 
doubt, there was a common 
transposition of feeling—from 
being attracted to the color, the 
visitor was attracted to the 
booklet. As regards the second 
color, some estimate of its 
power the writer believes is 
possible from the fact that he, 
personally, is unable to recall 
whether it was a dull brown or 
a dark gray. 

A booklet window display so 
ingeniously conceived that it 
caused hundreds to stop and 
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In Which Class Do Your Dollars Belong ? 


Ww YOUR 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 
Your Money Earns — ? 





There are two kinds of dollars—dollars that 
work and dollars that shirk. Stored away in the 
safe deposit boxes of countless numbers of people 
are miluons of dead dollars—dollars that should 
be earning interest for thew owners. 

If these dollars could only speak for them 
selves, undoubtedly they would say Give me 
@ chance to work for you—to make money for 
you—to multiply Do you not know that idle 
we are of no use to anyone, and that we can be 
utilized to build railroads, generate electricity 
build homes and factories, contribute to pros- 
perity, and at the same time make money for 
you? 

Invest me today at 6% and in 12 years | will 
have doubled myself—in 19 years tripled myseli.~ 

Out—out with the dead dollars in your safety 
vaults. Invest them in our good, safe First 
Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds. Once you 
experience the fascination of clipping coupons 
and earning interest, you will never again permit 

ur money to remain idle 


LIBERTY 





>) Your M 
WORK” 


Live dollars are hard working dollare—they 
are always found in good company plugging along 
industnously on things worth while 
of these live dollars would no more think of per 
mutting them to remain idle than they would of 
stopping work themselves 


Every dollar they possess is on their “payroll 
—toiling along steadily day in and day out, and 
always doing a good day's work 


The liveliest of live dollars are usually found 
invested in our good. SAFE. First Mortgage Real 
Estate Gold Bonds. Here they are yielding. with 
safety, a steady, sure return of 6’. year after year 

An investment of one hundred dollars will earn 
sx dollars annually for you, five hundred dollars 
will earn thirty dollars, one thousand dollars will 
carn mxty dollars annually 


Remember, you wont have to work so hard 


yourself 1f you have your money working tor you 


savincs BANK 


An Authorised Trust Company 
ROOSEVELT ROAD AND KEDZIE AVENUE 


Resources Over $7,000,000.00 





NEVER A LOSS TO 


The above is a reproduction of the inside pages of a four-page 
folder prepared by the bond department of a Chicago bank in 


the interest of first mortgage 


look it over is an example of 
what can be done in this way 
to get literature distribution. 
The bank window was a small 
one—perhaps five feet wide, 
with a depth of two and a half 
feet. The advertising manager 
had obtained printed sheets of 
the booklet, before being folded 
and cut. These were creased 
and the lower halves containing 
the text of four separate pages, 
suspended from the edges of 
two shelves forming at the back 
of the window a very broad 
open “V”. 

On other shelves half open 
booklets were displayed. On the 
floor, close up to the glass, were 
still more booklets, opened at 
different points and laid flat. In 
tne center of the window was 
a window card, informing the 
onlooker that the booklet could 
be obtained free at the in- 
formation desk. 

This window “pulled” because 
it presented the same booklet to 
the public in many different 
aspects. The “interest arouser” 
without any doubt was the un- 


A LIBERTY INVESTOR! 


real estate bonds. 


folded and uncut sheets, giving 
the reader a glimpse of a book- 


let “in the making”. 
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This was an excellent display; 
it actually made the public enter 
the bank and ask for the book- 
let; but there was somethi 
about it that dissatisfied the ad- 
vertising manager. 

“The minute I clapped my 
eyes on it I knew somethi 
was wrong”, he told the writer, 
who asked him about results 
“It wasn’t bright enough. There 
wasn’t snap to those displayed 
booklets. 

“I got a lot of color samples 
of stock and spread them out 
on my desk here. Then I called 
different persons about the of- 
fice in and asked them to pick 
out one. The color that was 
most popular I have had the 
remainder of the edition bound 
in. There they are.” He point- 
ed to stacks on his shelves of 
bright blue booklets. 

Yes, banks are using some in- 
genious methods in the distribu- 
tion of bank literature. They 


are seeing to it that it is made 
easy to read, and they are try- 
ing to get it more in the hands 
of persons whose interest has 
been aroused in it prior to their 
receiving it. 





The idea of this bank’s exhibit at a recent merchants and 
industrial exhibition in Norwich, Conn., was to show the Chelsea 


Savings Bank as a bank of community service. 


Therefore & 


small community scene was planned illustrating the different 
ways in which the bank serves the community. On the ex- 
treme right is a model of a store building illustrating the 


mercantile reserve department, 


where small stores and mer- 


ecantile houses may deposit regularly each week thereby creating 
a ready cash reserve for any unexpected call that may arise. 
Between the bank and the store on high ground is a small s¢ hool 
house illustrating the school savings clubs of which the Chelsea 


has eighty-nine. 


In the rear of the school is a Christmas tree 


representing The Chelsea Christmas Club. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Tue Invinc Bank, New York, 
has recently published the 1923 
edition of “Practical Questions 
and Answers on the Federal 
Tax Laws”. In this book an- 
swers to many problems which 
may vex the individual and 
business concerns in making up 
their annual income tax returns 
this year are furnished. 

The book, which has_ been 
published as an annual for sev- 
eral years, has an unusual value 
because of amendments and 
provisions in the Federal In- 
come Tax Law which became 
effective first on incomes in 
1922. 

The book consists of 144 
pages divided into three parts. 
The first section includes a re- 
view of changes affecting re- 
turns for the first time this 
year. The second section covers 
in question and answer form a 
wide range of knotty problems. 
In the third section is printed 
the complete text of the law 
with amendments. ‘The book 
has been prepared by experts 
on income tax laws and is au- 
thoritative. 


As tHovsanns of busy com- 
muters and others surged 
through the concourse of the 
Grand Central Terminal on De- 
cember 18, last, there was a 
perceptible slowing down in 


: Flan'B 
Morris F Flan Bank 


21 North | 


Salle Street 





A tew 


high 
holders of these stamps to ex- 
change them now for his new 
Treasury 
and thereby “keep their invest- 
ment growing”. 
out that this could be 
through post-offices, banks or 
any of the three offices of the 
Federal Reserve Bank located 


x Loo I~ 5 


Find Out for Yourself 


} paw bade tow king with @ 


Morris 


their steps and all eyes were 
focused on the north balcony 
just above the entrance to the 
trains. 

There, over the week-end, as 
if by magic, 
had taken form in the space 
between the two gigantic cen- 
tral pilasters. 


an enormous sign 


It was built for the United 


States Treasury Department in 
connection with 
publicity campaign to reach the 
holders of the $625,000,000 War 
Savings Stamps of the 1918 
series which matured January 


its extensive 


1923. In letters two feet 
Uncle Sam _ invited the 


Savings Certificates 


It was pointed 
done 


97 Maiden Lane, 125th 


street corner Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-third 
Fourth avenue, recently opened 
for the better accommodation 
of stamp holders. 


street corner 


The sign is said to have been 


one of the largest ever con- 
structed for indoor display. It 
was, however, in such perfect 
harmony with its monumental 
surroundings 


that its great 


people in an ad 
t we do ne 





vertsemen' 
fally enough how "The Mo: 


may meet the situation 


of any one certain family 
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Find Out For Yourself 
The Chicago 
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*What’s it Cost 


to get one of those Morris Plan loans 








In 1883 
when the Seaboard was established 
modern New York didn’t exist 


N the early "B0's. ferrybosts the homes of the fevered few. 
were often biuckes by the 
kee Sometimes the East River 
frose completely and ethiene 


Modern New York and the 


and new opportunities for use 
fatness 


Brooklyn bossted of its own Today and tomorrow, as in the 
Mayor unt! 1898 past. the Seaboard can be 


down Broadway The electric ‘The Seaboard maintains com> 
plete banking end trust service 
er ‘Telephones were only in at three convenient locations, 


The Seaboard National Bank 


Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 451m STREET 
Mec oe 











The Seaboard National Bank has 
recently been running a very in- 
teresting series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements relating to New York 
City in the early '80’s during the 
period which marked the founding 
of this well known bank. 


size—28 by 40 feet—was not 
readily appreciated by the 
casual observer. Massively 


framed in bronze gilt, with the 
rays of a powerful spot light 
played full upon it, the sign 
presented a striking appear- 
ance. 


Capital $1,000.000.00 





iples of the unusually good advertising which the Chicago Morris Plan Bank has been 


running in newspapers explaining the Morris Plan service 











To Ladies Alone—” 4 


During the financial storm of 1837, 
wher Chemical Bank notes, alone, 
were accepted “Good-as Gold,” 
James Gordon Bennett, the elder,won 
the appreciation of the community 
by announcing in his little two-year- 
old newspaper, chat he would pay 
H specie upon five-dollar notes gf the 
Chemical Bank —“to I&dies alone.” 
“My objecty” he sayd in the New York 
Herald; of May 16, 1837, “is to furnish as 


much as I can the gentler sex with change 
to make theu ttle purchases in the shops 
and markets, and tc as many as | 
can from the arts of the shavers and 


speculators now flooding the city 


Bete recollected, also, thar [ onty redeem 
the little Chemu al 


president, and the other direcwrs © 
instieution. 





“The fours for redemption are between 

11 and 1 o'clock tomorrow, at 21 Ann 

Screet, five dollars for each person 

punctual and be pretty, fair ones: the 
orld is not yet at end 


GOOD AS GOLD THEN 
GOOD AS GOLD TODAY 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 
THE 
GHEMICAL. 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 








During the financial storm of 
1837, James Gordon Bennett, 
founder of the New York Herald, 


then in its second year, announced 
that he would pay specie upon 
$5 notes of the Chemical Bank— 
“to ladies alone’. The Chemical 
Bank made that notice the basis 
of this most interesting advertise- 
ment. 


Tue Hivernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, has 
published an unusually interest- 
ing booklet on the comprehen- 
sive service rendered by its re- 
search department. 

As an illustration of the kind 
of service this department of- 
fers, the following few ques- 
tions are given from among the 
large number that the depart- 
ment was called upon to answer 
in the course of a business day: 


What were the wages of farm 
labor in the various states for 
1919, 1920 and 1921? 

Will you furnish me with a 
list of the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators of Louisiana? 

Will you give me the initials 
and address of a party in Phila- 


delphia? 
What was the value of imports 


and exports at New Orleans from 
1911 through 1920? 
Will you give me a table of 


the cost of living in various cities 
in the United States from 1917 
through 1921? 


In addition to the helpful 
services rendered to customers 
of the bank, the research de- 
partment of the Hibernia serves 
as an invaluable source of in- 
formation for the officers and 
for many of the departments 
of the bank, particularly such 
departments as credit, new 
business and advertising. 


Trust Club, 
employee _ business 


THE CLEVELAND 
volunteer 
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getting organization of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, pop- 
ularly known as the “Boosters”, 
reached the goal of its annual 
six-week holiday campaign, $1,- 
326,000 in new accounts in four 
weeks. To stimulate interest jn 
the campaign, quarter-page ad- 
vertisements were run in Cleve- 
land newspapers. 

To arouse the enthusiasm of 
the children of Cleveland, and 
to stimulate their interest in 
thrift, a Christmas party, which 
had been well advertised, was 
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we 


ber has grown to 


was equipped 
than twice this number. 


booths and i committee room 
coupon booths and $ committee rooms 


co-operation that 
and it is not well to spe 
hs and years to come 


merit constant approval 





One year ago today our customers numbered 46,998: today this num- 
3 


One year ago today we had but 28 windows serving our customers 
in our former banking room; today we have 42 windows 

One year ago today in our old quarters our Safe Deposit Department 
to serve 3,000 customers; today it is equipped to serve more 


One year ago today our Safe Deposit Department had but 5 coupon 
i y im its present home it has 26 


It is only natural that on this our first anniversary we should look 


to our friends our sincere appreciation for the substantial and continuous 
has enabled us to go forward. 

is growing—its institutions, its business, its commerce all are expanding 
d too much time contemplating history. And 
so right now we desire to pledge ourselves to renewed efforts through the 
in endeavoring to serve the business commun. 
ity with such a measure of efficiency and accuracy and figelity as will 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 


One Year Ago Today 


One year ago today we moved into our New Building 
One year ago today our deposits were ‘$37,600,000.00; today they are 
$00,000.00. 


New Orleans, however 











The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans com- 
memorates the completion of its first year in the new Hibé« rnia 


building. 
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gven. At the party Santa 
Claus distributed candy and 
savings accounts to the children 
present. 

“The members of the Boosters 
have contributed their measure 
toward giving the Cleveland 
Trust Company the distinction 
of having the largest number of 
depositors of any bank in the 
country. 


Tue THOUSAND poLLAR Club 
plan as operated by the City 
Bank Trust Company in Syra- 
cuse, New York, has proven a 
great success in the first few 
months of its existence. It 
brings life insurance within the 
reach of those who have con- 
sidered it beyond their means. 
It places a definite reward on 
saving, because it guarantees 





we could group to- 
gether, in one city, all 





The Straus City 


the goal. Approximately 600 
accounts ‘have been opened, 
which means a potential de- 
posit in the bank’s special in- 
terest department of $600,000. 
Tt means that the insurance 
company which is coéperating 
with this bank has _ written 
$600,000 in life insurance 
through the club. 

Take, for example, a young 
married man 24 years old. He 
is working for a small salary. 
By joining the Thousand Dol- 
lar Club he pays $8.20 into the 
bank each month. At the end 
of ten years he has $1000 on 
deposit in that bank, and all 
through those ten years his life 
has been insured for $1000 for 
the benefit of his wife, and he 
is only taking about $2 a week 
out of his pay envelope. 
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S:W. STRAUS & CO. 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 





















; in this advertisement shows a composite city 


various -buildings among the 


. W. Straus and Company has financed. 


31) 





THE 
NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL 
BANKING BUSINESS 
Capual, Srerplus and Undindded Profies— $33,000,900 
Authonzed to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, 
Guardian and in any other Trust capacity 
Receives Securities for Safe-Keepung 
and Collection of Income 
Securities Sold end Purchased 
for Customers’ Account 
A highly developed Credit Informanon 
Service available to 
“ustomers 





Sefe Deposit Vaules at 
moderate rental 











An old line commercial bank of 
New York lists the variety of: 
banking services which it has to 


offer. This presents quite a con- 
trast to the advertisements of 
commercial banks in New York 


twenty years ago. 


If he dies his wife receives 
the $1000 from the insurance 
company and also the money on 
deposit in the bank at the time 
of his death. Should he die at 
the end of five years this 
amounts to $450.65. So the 
widow receives $1,450.65. 

Four per cent. interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually is paid 
on the deposits in the Thousand 
Dollar Club. 


Bankinc By Matt, a_ booklet 
published by the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn is 
one of the most readable and 
well presented booklets on this 
subject that has come to our 
attention. 
& 


Dayton Joins Edwin Bird 


Wilson, Inc. 
Tuapveus S. Dayton, for five 
years publicity manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, and for nearly a 
year since then, New York City 
staff representative of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger’s Busi- 
ness New Section, has joined 
the organization of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., advertising agents, 
New York City. 











Bank Advertising Exchange 





This list has been completely revised. 


liberal distribution of advertising material. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have a 1 , 

j agreed to exchan 
booklets, folders and other pubticity matter as issued during the coming pone in 
order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 1923 
every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make a 


All members are urged to correct their 








o_- N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 

reas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’] Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

— Tex., 1st Nat'l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
casn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Willlamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. ¥., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. ¥., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co. L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat'l Bank, 
Cc. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E 4 Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’! Bank, BE. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawhe Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
Vv. FP 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 


pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 


pres. 
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Corsicana, Tex., First 
“ pn eg State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
anielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. 

Starkweather, treas. a eS 

Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. pass 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Cemp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, Helen FE. Mal- 
lory, adv. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Nat’l City Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’l & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

—-s Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 


“% 


Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co, R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’] Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co. 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l] Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. w. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. k 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, F. 

Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. ; 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat'l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, BE. C. Hirt. Fr 

Madison, 8. D., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, M. 
Berther, V. P. . . 

Manila, P. I, Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. M 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, &. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward S 


Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Mechanics Svgs 


ecurities Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. L 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat'l Bank, L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 

W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’! Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monte rey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 

A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 

eavent. Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’] Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Elisworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 

Newport News, Va., Ist Nat’] Bank, D. L. Down- 

ing, asst. cash. 

. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

a C. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 

Ss. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. adv. 

Yy. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 

cash. 

Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

Y. C., The Bankers Magazine 

y. C.. Chatham & Phenix Nat'l Bank, N. P. 

Gatling, V. P. 

t. Ge Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 





Zz 


mgr. 

, 2 _% The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 

Meehan, asst. P. 

Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 

St., BE. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 

Y. C., Mec hanics & Metals Nat’! Bank, F. W. 

Gehle, V. 

Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 

m 

z. c. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Birch, 
secy. 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mer. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146 


6. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., ee Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mgr 


Phila., Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
v. PB 


Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. PD. Hall, 
com'l serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank. H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 


_ breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotz ae asst. cash. 


Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 
Ripon, Wis., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 
Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, 


Davy, atty. 
Rochester, N. ¥., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. ingr. 


San om Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 


San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
3 Anderson, asst. mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat'l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’! Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, IIL, 
spacher, 

Sioux Falls, 8. a, Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Nat'l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, J. A. Overton, cash. 

—, me, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


* ome Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 


a Wash., Old gl a Union Tr. Co., 
sh. Fe Brunkow, pub. 

St. Joseph, Mo., ist Nat'l. Sack, L. J. Morgan, 
= mer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Emery Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mg 

St. Louis, Mo., Ssevennstte Tr. Co. S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
P. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank —° Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Sank, Cc. EK. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City ee Bank, 8. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., ‘H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
Je. V. B, 
Warren, Pa., 
cash. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat'l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

—— D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Ww w_A. 2, N. Y., Jefferson Co., Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., ist Nat'l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics T:. Co., 
J. C. Hall, V. P. 

betes a Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 

. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes- Barre, Pa., he? ag mom Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

B. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 









How the rare presence of mind and 

cool courage of a paying teller 
frustrated an unusual and daring at- 
tempt at bank robbery is told in a re- 
cent issue of the T'eller, house organ of 
the Sterling Bank of Canada, Toronto. 
The story follows: 

On November 18, C. H. Morrow, paying 
teller in our Montreal, St. James Street 
Branch, completely frustrated a daring 
hold-up. 

At 11.15 a. m. a man about thirty-five 
years of age, dark and wearing heavy 
glasses, approached the wicket and handed 


Unusual Hold-up Foiled by Teller’s 
Quick Wit 






dit took to his heels and escaped through 
the door leading from our office to the lobby 
of the building. 

Mr. Morrow’s coolness and judgment 
under the tense circumstances of the moment 
is of a character seldom displayed, and is 
highly praiseworthy and intelligent. At 
great personal danger to himself and at the 
same time keeping absolute control of the 
situation by his presence of mind and adroit- 
ness, he took the bandit completely off his 
guard and set himself for all time as an out- 
standing example of fearless courage and 
brave conduct. 

Whilst the bandit’s scheme was completely 
foiled and he went away without a cent, the 
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Check presented to teller in attempted hold-up 


him a Bank of Toronto check form on front 
of which was plainly written—“If you make 
one move or shout before I get to the door, 
I will shoot to kill give me 100 tens.” 

Immediately after presenting the “check” 
he covered Mr. Morrow with a revolver 
which was concealed by being wrapped in a 
red bandana handkerchief. Mr. Morrow 
took the “check”, read the message and told 
the hold-up that he did not have 100 tens 
handy, but had ones and twos. He was 
then ordered to “give me those and hurry 
up”. 

Mr. Morrow started to put a few bundles 
of ones on the counter from under the desk, 
and when he saw the hold-up divert his 
gaze from himself to the money, he ducked 
under the counter, grabbed his revolver, 
stood up and fired two shots, neither of 
which apparently hit him. One passed 
through the center of the large plate glass 
window opposite his wicket, and the other 
lodged in the wall near the ceiling. 

As soon as the shots were fired the ban- 
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sum of money demanded by him was not 
large. But the same would have happened 
had it been ten times the amount and the 
fact that only a thousand dollars was in- 
volved proves clearly that Mr. Morrow’s 
mind functioned quickly and well. 

Such action as these cannot go unmen- 
tioned, even though Mr. Morrow’s modesty 
in the matter would not permit it. It is 
almost needless to say that the bank has 
been pleased to suitably reward Mr. Mor- 
row, in addition to which, as a permanent 
token to the act itself, they have presented 
him with a beautiful gold watch. In this 
connection the following letter was written 
to Mr. Morrow by the General Manager: 
“Dear Mr. Morrow— 

“On hehalf of the Directors of this In- 
stitution I have much pleasure in presenting 
you with the enclosed cheque for $200, and 
also a gold watch, as a mark of our appre- 
ciation of your services in connection with 
the attempted robbery in Montreal office on 

Saturday morning, November 18, 1922.” 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and sale 
of high-grade securities. Statistical 
information and investment sug- 
gestions furnished on _ request. 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout the 
East. 


Deposit Accounts 


Accounts of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals received on 
favorable terms. Special facilities 
offered for those doing an inter- 
national business. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Letters 
of Credit will be found convenient 
for those who may now be plan- 
ning Winter Cruises. Payable 
through more than 3,000 corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 
Issued in dollars and in pounds 
sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 
For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as a 
standard method of payment for 
shipments of merchandise to and 
from America. Issued in dollars, 
sterling or other currencies. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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Fundamentals of Foreign Trading 
By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


Vice-president First National Bank in St. Louis, Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance, Washington University 


T is an interesting illustration of 
how the primitive mind persists 
when we observe the reaction to any 

idea or phrase which includes the word 
“foreign”. Foreigners were to our an- 
cestors so usually enemies that we yet 
have an instinctive fear or suspicion that 
they will again, as in primitive times, 
come over the mountains or land on our 
shores and steal our “cattle and 
women”. The Greeks were accustomed 
to call strangers barbarians and much of 
this attitude yet remains among the 
peoples of modern nations notwith- 
standing that the increased frequency of 
contacts by travel and exchange of 
goods has tended to prove that various 
divisions of the human race differ in 
final analysis very little. 

In no other department of human 


thought is this old idea of suspicion of 
the foreigner more prevalent than in 
connection with our foreign trading. 
Robbery and trickery were so long 
characteristics of trading that many of 
the old ideas regarding it persist in 


modern times. It was commonly be- 
lieved in medieval times that in every 
trade one party was necessarily the 
gainer at the expense of the other. This 
arose largely from the fact that much 
business was indeed characterized by 
trickery or that the sale was in the na- 
ture of a forced sale where one party 
could take advantage of the other. Not- 
withstanding that the ethics of trade 
have greatly improved since medieval 
times and notwithstanding that the mar- 
ket has developed from a local to a na- 
tional and internationa! market where 
forces of demand and supply operate 
with great freedom, medieval ideas of 
trading have persisted long after the 
conditions have changed. 

But much of the confusion and er- 
roneous thinking about international 
trade -esults from a mistaken under- 


standing of the function of money in 
international trading. When the na- 
tional states were developing it was a 
matter of great importance for these 
young developing nations to secure a 
supply of money. This desire to secure 
money by which soldiers might be hired 
and wars carried on gave character to 
their commercial policies. Money then 
was indeed a much more important 
measure of wealth than it now is. 

But, as Adam Smith states, “That 
wealth consists in money, or in gold and 
silver, is a popular notion which 
naturally arises from the double func- 
tion of money, as the instrument of com- 
merce, and as the measure of value. In 
consequence of its being the instrument 
of commerce, when we have money we 
can more readily obtain whatever else 
we have occasion for, than by means of 
any other commodity. The great af- 
fair, we always find, is to get money. 
We say of a rich man that he is worth 
a great deal, and of a poor man that 
he is worth very little money. A rich 
country, in the same manner as a rich 
man, is supposed to be a country 
abounding in money; and to heap up 
gold and silver in any country is sup- 
posed to be the readiest way to enrich 
a 

But since the time of Adam Smith in- 
ternational trading has developed until 
now we are in the era of world markets 
which is another way of stating that the 
prices of commodities are determined no 
longer by the supply or demand in any 
one community or in any one nation, 
but by the conditions of world supply 
and demand. A commodity moves in 
international trading just as in domestic 
trading, because both the seller and the 
buyer receive a gain. Nor does the 
amount of money in a particular nation 
have, as in earlier times, as much effect 
in determining the price level. 
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The function of commerce is to bring 
a free exchange of goods whereby not 
only the parties to the exchange them- 
selves are enriched, but the nation as 
well. In other words, international 
commerce enormously furthers what the 
older economists called the division of 
labor. As John Stuart Mill stated, 
“Commerce is virtually a mode of 
cheapening production; and in all such 
cases the consumer is the person ulti- 
mately benefited; a country which pro- 
duces for a larger market than its own, 
can introduce a more extended division 
of labor, can make greater use of ma- 
chinery, and is more likely to make in- 
ventions and improvements in the 
processes of production”. 

It has been particularly difficult in 
our own country to secure a true appre- 
ciation of what foreign trade means to 
our people. The country is so vast in 
extent, so bountifully supplied with 
natural resources that it seems but 
natural for many to insist that we should 
buy as little as possible from other 


people and yet at the same time, it is 
insisted that we should sell as much as 
possible. International trade in final 
analysis must always be a matter of the 
bartering of goods, not necessarily be- 
tween the two trading nations but among 
the several great international trading 


nations. For example: The United 
States may pay for its coffee from 
Brazil by exporting its wheat to Europe, 
relying upon Europe to pay for our 
wheat by sending goods to South 
America to pay for our coffee. It is 
not the purpose of modern international 
trading to so arrange its foreign trade 
that it may have what is called a bal- 
ance of trade with each nation that must 
be settled in gold. Indeed, if every 
nation followed to its logical conclusion 
this assumed desirability of having a 
‘balance of trade with every other trad- 
ing nation there could be little move- 
ment of goods in international trade. 
It is not money that we want in final 
analysis but goods and services which 
satisfy human wants. Money must 
always be a means to an end, since it 
can satisfy no real human want except 


insofar as it is the wherewithal to get 
goods. 

The United States continued for 
many years a nation producing, pri- 
marily, raw commodities and these, be- 
cause of their character, largely sold 
themselves. We did not need to con- 
cern ourselves about devising elaborate 
trading organizations. Our surplus 
food commodities were always in de- 
mand. During the last several decades, 
however, our manufacturing industry 
has been developing by leaps and 
bounds, and we now find ourselves in 
position to supply a surplus of many 
manufactured goods which must be sold 
in foreign markets and at the same time, 
because of our increasing population, 
there is a relative decrease in the 
amount of food commodities which we 
have for sale abroad. In other words, 
we have reached a point in our indus- 
trial development where we must give 
more careful thought to our foreign 
trading not only as a matter of devising 
more appropriate commercia! legislation 
but also in implementing the numerous 
financial and business agencies for 
foreign trading. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON FOREIGN TRADE 


It is well known how the war affected 
our foreign trading. We secured an 
enormous volume of business and the 
favorable balance during many of these 
vears was settled in gold until now we 
have the largest stock of gold that has 
ever been accumulated by a nation. The 
situation in its bald, simple elements is 
relatively clear. We must have in- 
creased markets for our manufactured 
commodities. These commodities will 
meet the strong competition of similar 
goods produced by other nations, es- 
pecially by those of Europe. We can- 
not expect, nor do we want an increase 
in our gold supply. Indeed, no other 
one thing could, perhaps, further the 
possibilities for extending our foreign 
trade more than a redistribution of the 
gold supply of the world. Nor need we 
fear the importation of too many man 
ufactured goods. Our vast population, 
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our diversity of industry, our business 
organization, and labor efficiency will 
guarantee us against impoverishment 
when we make a mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods, whether manufac- 
tured or otherwise. 

It is not commonly understood what 
a variety and extent of demand the 
hundred odd millions of people in the 
United States have for goods. It is 
easy to comprehend that certain trop- 
ical products cannot profitably be pro- 
duced and, therefore, must be secured 
by the exchange of goods. But, it is 
not so easy to understand that there 
may be equally as great a gain to our 
people by importing other goods which 
we might produce but which in doing so 
would entail a greater cost than to im- 
port them. It is better for a people as 
well as an individual to devote their 
capital and energy to the making of 
those things in which they have a com- 
parative advantage. Many lawyers 
could doubtless write a better letter than 
their secretaries. Many physicians could 
give an anesthetic better than their 
assistants, but it is better to do a dif- 
ficult task in a superior manner and 
permit ordinary tasks to be done pass- 
ably well. 

Nor does it follow from the above 
principles that the United States should 
or is ready to follow the policy of what 
has been called free trade. The prin- 
ciple of protection has in many in- 
stances undoubtedly justified itself in 
the development of our industrial life, 
and there is yet reason to use this policy, 
provided always it is wisely applied so 
as to contribute to the general welfare 
of our people. But, we have become a 
great nation with a variety of industries, 
a large population, great capital ac- 
cumulation, and a surplus of goods for 
sale. The sale of these goods must de- 
pend upon what we are willing to take 
In exchange for them. It cannot be 
gold. First, because other nations do 
not have gold in sufficient quantities, 
and second, because we do not need or 
want vold in unlimited quantities. 
Goods and productive ability are the 
true measure of the wealth of a nation 
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and not gold. It is said that the Span- 
iards in the old days of their gold 
seeking were accustomed to ask of the 
natives when they landed on a strange 
shore whether there was any gold or 
silver to be had in the country, whereby 
they were able to judge whether it was 
worth while to conquer the country or to 
make a settlement. For a similar rea- 
son, Adam Smith relates, that when the 
Monk, Carpino, was sent as an ambas- 
sador from France to a descendant of 
Ghengis Khan he was asked by the Tar- 
tars whether in his country there were 
plenty of sheep and goats, for these 
animals were the money or measure of 
wealth in the Tartar country. The 
Tartars were nearer right than the 
Spaniards, but we are neither Tartars 
nor Spaniards, living in the past cen- 
turies, but a people living in 1923 in one 
of the richest and most highly diversified 
and industrial nations. 











@By actual count, entered and left the First 
National Bank Building in Detroit. @{This 
was an ordinary, average business day. It 
was only a few months after the opening of 
this new twenty-five story bank building 
on a historic site at the heart of the city. 
@Bankers in other parts of the United 
States can gather from these figures some- 
thing of what Detroiters think of the efforts of 
the First National group to serve them well. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Reparations and European Finance 
By Elisha M. Friedman 


(Mr. Friedman is vice-president of the Overseas Securities Corporation, lecturer on finance 
at New York University and author of “International Finance and its Reorganization’, and of other 


works on the international economic effects of the war. 


He has recently returned from a 


seven months’ business trip through Central and Western Europe and summarizes his impressions 


in this survey.—THE EDITOR.) 


the effect of the Treaty. The 

old balance of power, which 
despite its defects at least kept Europe 
in equilibrium, has been destroyed, and 
the League which was to control as 
the substitute is powerless to enforce 
any policy. A new balance of power 
seems to be emerging in Europe, and 
the re-alignments are indicated in the 
recent events in the Near East. 

The failure to solve the reparation 
question is largely the cause of the 
present European crisis, of the depre- 
ciation .of the mark, of consequent 
feverish industrial activity in Germany, 
and of unemployment in England and 
the other countries. The fall of the 
mark induced a sympathetic fall of the 
franc. If Europe, and indeed the 
world, is again to function on a healthy 
economic basis, the 60,000,000 people 
in Germany must be again producers 
on a basis other than that of the present 
hectic and purely artificial activity and 
consumers on a basis other than that of 
almost a whole nation existing like the 
submerged tenth, underfed, under- 
clothed. undersheltered. 

Worse still, to this failure to solve 
the reparations questions may be 
ascribed much confusion of economic 
thinking upon the part of the masses and 
much of the intensification of national 
hatred by the jingo press in Europe. 
Writers frequently accuse the German 
Government of dishonesty because the 
reparation payments have not been fully 
met. The Germans reply that even 
with the best intention, it would be im- 
possible in the present state of German 
finances to pay the sums demanded, and 
they point to the approximately eight 
milliard gold marks already paid of 


B ithe today is suffering from 


which about two-thirds were devoted 
not to repairing the devastated areas, 
but to maintaining an Army of Oc- 
cupation to collect further impossible 
sums. 

In some quarters it used to be said 
(until the violent collapse of the mark) 
that the depreciation of the currency 
was the deliberate work of German gov- 
ernment officials and financiers. In 
reply the Germans point to the tre- 
mendous loss in wealth and income to 
German banks and bankers resulting 
from the depreciation of the currency. 
The Deutsche Bank’s salary and over- 
head were about 65 per cent. of gross 
income in 1913 and 94 per cent. in 1921. 
In the latter year dividends on a gold 
basis were a small fraction of the pre- 
war amount. The bond-owning classes 
in Germany have been ruined, the Gov- 
ernment employees and salaried classes 
have been reduced almost to starvation. 
The first class railway coupes, the hotels 
and the taxicabs in Germany are being 
used chiefly by foreigners, while the 
comedown Germans ride in the third 
class coach, regard the hotels as the 
foreign colony and rate a taxicab trip as 
a wild extravagance. The recent cata- 
clysmic decline of the mark, foreseen by 
many Americans traveling in Europe, 
has scotched the charge that the Ger- 
mans themselves are the instigating fac- 
tors. Will other economic truths be 
learned only after Europe is in ruins? 


IS GERMANY PROSPEROUS? 


Returning voyagers frequently report 
that Germany is the only prosperous 
country in Europe, and on the other 
hand they tell of the fabulously low 
prices, in dollars though not in marks, 


at which goods may be had. A suit or 
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topcoat may be had to measure for 
about ten dollars. A six course lunch at 
a first class Munich hotel, for example, 
was to be had for 400 marks when 
marks were selling 4000 to the dollar, 
or equivalent to ten cents per meal, and 
across the border in Switzerland a 
single pear cost 60 centimes or about 12 
cents. The depreciation of the mark 
has resulted in sales below the cost of 
production and in consequent losses, in 
goods though not in marks, by mer- 
chants. These find their inventories of 
materials shrinking in quantity while 
their wealth in marks increases. 

Germany as a nation is living on its 
capital. Repairs are not being made, 
clothes are being worn out and corpora- 
tions and individuals are rapidly march- 
ing to ruin. By means of unlimited note 
issues to pay reparations, the govern- 
ment picks every pocket and robs every 
till. The decline of the mark decreases 
the liquid capital of companies, and as a 
result new shares must be issued to sup- 
ply the capital which is lost. The huge 
volume of new shares issued for cash is 
a sign not of prosperity, but of the 
shrinkage of capital. 

Not the least of the evils of the rep- 
arations clauses of the Treaty and of 
the resulting decline of the mark are the 
false prosperity which it has created 
and the atmosphere of misunderstanding 
and suspicion which it has engendered. 
The low cost of living, resulting from 
printing money to meet reparations and 
related charges, attracts idle foreigners 
to Germany. 


With the cessation of the depreciation 
of the Austrian kroner, and the over- 
taking of depreciated exchange by ris- 
ing prices, the world price level has 
been reached in Austria. The foreiga 
denizens of Vienna hotels have crossed 
the border to Germany. This element 
feeds out of the national kitchen in com- 
mon with the Germans. They bid up 
prices for the natives and decrease the 
available supply. To protect its cit- 
izens, the government has discouraged 
such immigration by visa restrictions 
and by other means. However, in ac- 
cordance with this policy those foreign- 
ers that do enter are made to pay higher 
prices and special taxes. 

Quite ignoring the fact that discrimi- 
nating legislation is confined to no one 
country, and that including the tax, the 
cost in foreign currency of rooms in 4 
first class Berlin hotel, opera seats, 
meals, ete., are considerably under New 
York or London prices, a prominent 
London newspaper conducts a campaign 
of misinformation, under the title “Ger- 
many making us pay”; and thus adds to 
confusion and animosity prevalent 
among the masses. Europe sorely lacks 
statesmen and journalists with intellec- 
tual honesty and courage. 


WHAT EUROPE NEEDS FOR RECOVERY 


The political world is slowly realiz- 
ing that the predictions of the econo 
mists in 1919 and 1920 were correct, 
and that some prompt solution must be 
applied to the reparation problem. The 
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remedy is not new. Only its execution 
would be. For the recovery of Europe, 
it is necessary to establish a moratorium 
on reparations payments and to reduce 
the amount to a basis which can be paid, 
which fortunately will cover the cost of 
rebuilding the devastated areas but not 
intangible claims, inadmissible under 
the Armistice contract, which swell the 
total sum, and thus reduce France’s 
proportion thereof. 

Furthermore it is necessary to re- 
distribute the quotas on the basis of 
actual devastation suffered, so that 
France will receive by far the largest 
part and to subrogate the reparations 
claim to an international loan to Ger- 
many, the chief proceeds of which shall 
be turned over to France for recon- 
struction purposes. A part of the loan 
should be used to reéstablish German 
credit, in order that she may be able to 
pay the necessary additional sums to 
France. In the adoption of this pro- 
gram, America must support the mod- 
erate parties in Europe as against the 
intransigents, and the American press 
has a duty to free the truths from war- 
born prejudices. 

Until German credit is rehabilitated 
it is futile to say that just as France 
had to pay in 1871, so Germany must 
pay now, and that an army of occupa- 
tion ought to be maintained to enforce 
collection. It was not the presence of 
the German Army in 1871, but good 
French credit (after a brief seven 
months war) that made payment of the 
indemnity possible. 

After the World War of fifty-two 
months, the credit of the German Gov- 
ernment was greatly reduced and, 
through the reparation clauses of the 
Treaty it was practically extinguished. 
How many American investors would 
buy a German loan today? Yet the 
bulk of the indemnity of 1871 was met 
by a foreign loan. The prerequisite to 
the restoration of the devastated areas, 
indeed, to the recovery of Europe, is 
the rchabilitation of German credit. In 
the present economic organization of 
Socicly it is impossible to ruin one 








New Orleans 
IV 


Cotton 


The storage facilities offered by the 
modern New Orleans Public Cotton 
Warehouse, (capacity 320,000 bales) 
coupled with the low insurance rate 
make it possible to store cotton tem- 
porarily, until such time as it can be 
marketed. Bankable warehouse re- 
ceipts therefor are negotiable in 
financial circles all over the world. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 

















country and at the same time benefit 
others. The failure to understand this 
elementary fact is responsible for the 
slogan ‘no clemency to Germany” 
which necessarily means “no repara- 
tions for France’’, and “‘no recovery for 
Europe”. 

Historic analogies are misleading. It 
is not sound to say that because it took 
Europe over a decade to recover from 
the Napoleonic Wars, the world must 
suffer a similar period of crisis now. 
The world is more mobile today, com- 
munication is more rapid, international 
credit more extensive and more liquid 
and more readily available. Given a 
settlement of the reparations problem, 
the recovery of Europe should proceed 
more rapidly than it did 100 years ago. 
As for the Allied debt, the United States 
is not pressing any of the financially 
weak countries for immediate payment 
of interest or principal, and therefore, 
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BANKERS’ TOUR 
to EUROPE 


ONCEIVED by Mr. B. E. Smythe, ex- 

president, New York State Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation. Arranged at his suggestion by Lifsey 
Tours, Inc. 


Only bankers, their families and friends can book for 
this tour. 


OCONEE OCCT 


A special feature is a Banquet, for members of this party 
only, held in Paris, at the Palais d’Orsay Hotel, July 9th, at 
which prominent American and French public men will 
speak. 


This bankers’ party will have only 
the best accommodations, first class ships, 
most luxurious hotels, special trains for their 
exclusive use, rooms with bath, etc. 


Leave New York Saturday, June 
23, 1923, on S. S. “Majestic,” via South- 
ampton, to London. See everything in 
London. Our own special train to Shake- 
speare country. Back to London. 


Visit Paris, and all points of inter- 
est. Versailles, the Battlefields, Rheims. 


Special train to Montreux, then 
by boat to Geneva. Special train to Inter- 


From Interlaken to Stresa, on 
Lake Maggiore. 


Special train to Milan, then three 
wonderful days in Venice. We visit Lugano, 
Lucerne and ascend the famous Rigi. 


From Lucerne the party proceeds 
to Heidelberg, Wiesbaden and Rudesheim, 
where boat is taken for the Rhine trip, 
passing St Goar, Coblenz, Linz, Bonn and 
arriving at Cologne. 


Special train to Brussels for two 
days stay including Waterloo battlefield. 
Then back to Paris, Cherbourg, and board 
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laken, Lauterbrunnen and the ascent of the 5S. S. “Olympic” Aug. 8th, for return to 
Jungfrau. New York. 


This party is limited. It is necessary to make reser- 
vations immediately, as choice accommodations are 
allotted in the order reservations are received. 
Elaborately illustrated booklet sent on request. 
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for the purpose of current budgets this 
debt may be regarded as non-existent. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND'S 
POSITION 


The exchanges are reflecting the 
financial conditions and prospects of 
European countries. England’s posi- 
tion is improving continually, as is in- 
dicated in the decline of the floating 
debt, and of the currency note account, 
the improvement of the trade balance 
and of the bank ratio. The future of 
sterling is regarded by us in the United 
States in terms of the above factors. 
On the other hand, British bankers and 
economists watch the Federal Reserve 
Bank ratio and believe that if we should 
have another period of inflation, sterling 
should rise further. ‘They believe also 
that if America continues to receive gold 
above the needs of industry and finance, 
then we should experience a gold infla- 
tion, very similar to that which occurred 
in Holland, Switzerland. Sweden and 
Spain during the war. There should re- 
sult in the United States rising prices 
and a decline of the dollar in terms of 
sterling and other currencies which are 
not being inflated. 

The exchanges of Sweden, Holland 
and Switzerland are practically at par- 
ity, and allowing even for the repatria- 
tion of capital fled from the countries 
with depreciated exchanges, these three 
countries should soon be ready to re- 
éstablish the gold standard. In a less 
short interval, Denmark and Norway 
should do likewise. However, bankers 
in these countries do not expect, and 
will not risk the return to a gold basis 
before England takes the step. Sim- 
ilarly the new countries, Finland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, which by courageous 
financial measures have improved the 
currency, will wait for the reéstablish- 
ment of the gold standard in Great 
Britain, before they will re-value their 
currency or adopt a new unit. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance for 
these countries, indeed the world at 
large, that the pound sterling come to 
parity as soon as possible. 








Wer are equipped through long 
experience and a world wide organi- 
zation to handle the 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 


of American banks and bankers 
These facilities are at the service of 
all who are engaged in international 
financial transactions and travel. 
We have arrangements under which 
banks and bankers, as principals, can 
draw their own drafts on European 
countries or remit by money order to 
payees abroad in places with er with- 
out banking facilities. 
We furnish stationery supplies and 
descriptive literature. Our = service 
includes daily advices as to current 
rates of Foreign Exchange, by mail 
or telegraph. 


Knauth.Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 























As for Belgium, France and Italy, 
their budget deficits are decreasing each 
year and instead of meeting them by 
note issues, the less hurtful process of 
floating treasury bills is used. Unfor- 
tunately, France is not publishing the 
total amount outstanding and thus in- 
jures her credit probably more than if 
she did publish them. However, so 
long as the French bond buyer has faith 
in ultimate repayment by his Govern- 
ment it can carry on with the present 
methods. 

The adventure in the Ruhr district is 
filled with financial dangers to France. 
The cost may run into the billions of 
paper francs per annum, depending on 
the extent of sabotage and passive re- 
sistance by Germans, and the domestic 
as well as the foreign investor may be- 
come alarmed, needlessly perhaps, at 
the prospect. Not the benefits to 
France, but the mutual damage to both 
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France and Germany may bring about 
an early settlement. 

In a country such as France, in which 
the service of the debt is about 50 
per cent. of the total budget, and in 
which the deficit now ranges from, 
roughly one quarter to one third of the 
total budget, the problem of eliminating 
the deficit should not prove insuperable. 
However, until the elections in the 
fall, no great tax reform is to be an- 
ticipated. Parties cannot risk such pol- 
icies on the eve of an election. Admit- 
tedly the immediate fiscal future of 
France is grave. However, should the 
reparations problem be solved and as 
a result international credit be made 
available to her through a loan to Ger- 
many, France should be able to bring 
her finances to a sound condition within 
a few years. 


SHOULD UNITED STATES BE WORLD’S 
BANKER? 


It was frequently charged in Europe, 
and with self recrimination at home that 
the United States lost a golden oppor- 
tunity to become the world’s chief 
banking power. However, the statement 
is hardly tenable. America made great 
strides recently in international financ- 
ing as is revealed in a comparison of 
the New York security lists of 1913 and 
1922 and in the statistics of foreign 
trade acceptances in the Federal Re- 
serve System. However, only with the 


& 


close of the war was American capital 
free to seek new fields and it is too much 
to expect that in the intervening four 
years America could attain a position 
such as that built up by Great Britain 
during almost as many generations, cer- 
tainly as many decades. It requires 
more than mere accumulation of capi- 
tal to make a nation the world’s banker. 
England is geographically nearer the 
densely populated portions of the world. 
She enjoys the banking connections, the 
personnel and the established interests. 
Above all, England has _ matured 
economically, whereas the United States 
still requires considerable capital at 
home for the development of its re- 
sources. Our interest rates and security 
yields for foreign bonds and standard 
shares are relatively higher than in 
London. For this reason England must 
remain the world’s premier lender. 
With the return of sterling to parity the 
current advantage, to the foreigner, of 
borrowing in dollars will disappear. 
However, the American capital market 
will not be relegated to its pre-war posi- 
tion. In fact, as time goes on, the 
United States will take an increasing in- 
terest and participation in non-Americat 
affairs. New York will not displace 
London, but with the growing education 
and confidence of the American investor 
in foreign investments, New York will 
become not the sole center, but an im- 
portant focus of international finance. 
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The Seizure of the Ruhr 
By Senator David R. Reed 


Senator Reed’s speech in the United States 
Senate which is reproduced below has aroused 
widespread interest both in this country and in 
Europe. At a time when so many voices are 
being raised in disapproval of the French policy 
it seems both fair and wise to set forth these 
words of the Senator from Pennsylvania calling 
attention to certain fundamental truths of right 
and justice that public opinion is perhaps too 
apt to overlook in its concentration on the 
purely economic phases of the present situation. 
—THE EDITOR. 


E have heard expressions of 
W sympathy with one side or the 

other in the present European 
crisis. We have heard perhaps many 
more expressions of sympathy with the 
Germans than with the French. I think 
these questions ought to be looked at 
from the standpoint of the American; 
not the pro-French, not the pro-German, 
but the pro-American, and I believe 
there is a distinct pro-American view- 
point and pro-American policy which 
should be followed, not only in the de- 
bates here, but in the actions of our ad- 
ministration. 

There is a tendency these days among 
a certain group of people, to take pains 
to show pity for the criminal who has 
met with justice. We find people in 
America who are inclined to send flowers 
to murderers, and to forget the crimes 
and the victims which brought the mur- 
derers to their present pass. They com- 
plain of the rudeness of the warden to 
the imprisoned convict, and they never 
think of the victim of that convict’s 
original crime. That is what we are in 
danger of doing now in our discussion 
of this crisis on the Ruhr. We are for- 
getting what it was that brought Ger- 
many to her present pass. We are for- 
getting why the French have found it 
necessary to invade that district. We 
are forgetting what those Germans did 
to bring themselves into the predica- 
ment in which they find themselves 
today. 

Why the sudden outbreak of sympa- 
thy for one of those two nations? Why 
was it that in 1914 we did not break 
out with a similar outburst of sympathy 


with the Belgians? Heaven knows their 
country was invaded with fire and with 
sword, and not merely the threat of it. 
Their country was invaded in direct 
violation of a treaty to which this coun- 
try was a party, and yet we did not 
raise our voices in this fashion to sym- 
pathize with the Belgians who were in- 
vaded. 

Northern France was devastated, its 
churches, its homes, its fields, and its 
orchards laid waste, but somehow our 
sympathy did not break into voice the 
way it has been doing here in recent 
days. 

All the laws of nations were defied 
when the Germans let loose their poison 
gas at Ypres, and we sat quiet. We did 
not break into voice then, as we are 
doing now at an invasion that is not at- 
tended by murder and disregard of in- 
ternational law. 

The women and children at Lille were 
deported by the invader, and sent off in 
practical slavery to work in German 
factories ; but somehow the Senate of the 
United States remembered then that it 
was American, and it managed then to 
control its expressions of sympathy. 

When, in the spring of 1915, our 
German friends, with whom we were at 
peace, saw fit to torpedo the Lusitania, 
and hundreds of Americans had their 
shrieks of agony stifled with the gurgle 
of death as they sank into the Atlantic 
Ocean, somehow we managed to stay 
neutral. Then why in God’s name can 
we not stay neutral today, when retribu- 
tion is coming to those murderers of 
Belgians, and French, and Americans? 

What is it that drags us to the front 
now to protest because Germany has to 
pay what she has promised to pay? 
Why should we suddenly grow maudlin 
in sympathy because the murderer is 
having to expiate his crime? Why 
should America throw herself into this 
present difficulty in the Ruhr and take 
steps to show her pity for these people 
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who are asked to pay only what they 
have promised to pay, who have been 
excused from the payment of penalties, 
who have been excused by us from the 
payment of our war costs, who have 
been excused for all the burdens of taxa- 
tion they have thrown on the civilized 
nations of the world. 

There is talk about the unborn chil- 
dren of Germany having to pay these 
reparations. There is not a man or a 
woman or a child who hears my voice at 
this minute who will not be dead long 
before the American people have ceased 
to pay excessive taxes as the result of 
German violation of international law. 
We will all be dead before American 
taxpayers have ceased to pay tribute to 
Germany’s desire to control the world. 
Do not we forget that when we begin 
to wallow in sympathy with German 
taxpayers? 

What Germany is asked to pay now is 
the mere cost of restoration of the 
damage she did in Belgium and France 
and the mere cost of the police force 
which has had to stand guard along the 
Rhine. 

I am not speaking alone my own sen- 
timents, my own private views. I think 
I am speaking as the Americans who 
fought in France would speak if they 
were here; I think 1 am speaking as 
our men who died in France would 
speak if they could utter their thought 
today. I tell you we are forgetting our 
own dead when we begin to waste sym- 
pathy because France has levied execu- 
tion for this reparations debt. 
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There was a default—clearly there 
was a default—in the reparations pay- 
able by Germany ; clearly there is no in- 
clination on the part of the Germans to 
pay those reparations. ‘The bully who 
swaggered in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 
1917 now whines because he is beaten. 
Every bully whines when he is beaten. 
Are we going to allow ourselves to be 
deceived by that? 

What talk did we hear of unborn gen- 
erations of French when in 1916 and 
1917 the Germans thought they were 
going to win, and their experts were 
busy calculating what was the utmost 
franc they could make France pay, and 
what was the utmost pound that they 
could make Great Britain pay, and what 
was the last dollar that they could 
squeeze out of this great Nation of 
ours, which they so mightily envied? 
Did any of the Germans stop to think 
about the unborn generations of Ameri- 
can children whom they then proposed 
to tax? If they did their voices did not 
reach our ears. There was no sympathy 
shown them in what they were doing 
and what they proposed to do. 

Of all the lost arts of which civiliza- 
tion is deprived today, including the art 
of tempering copper and the various arts 
of glass working that are dead and that 
have disappeared from _ civilization, 
there is no art that is so much missed as 
the art of minding one’s own business. 

It has fallen into disuse. We have 
forgotten how to mind our own business. 
But in that, if we can revive that art, 
lies the true American policy. This af- 
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fair is not our concern. We said we 
did not want reparations; therefore we 
are not a creditor. We need not show a 
pro-French sympathy if for any reason 
we prefer not to, but for God’s sake 
let us not sympathize with the mur- 
derer. Let us stand off and let France 
collect her debt if she can. 

We are told they are starving Ger- 
mans in the Ruhr district, but by whom 
are we told it? By a German com- 
munique. If German official announce- 
ments of current events are truthful 
today, it is the first time since 1914 that 
they have been truthful, and we need 
not get excited about the French starv- 
ing the Germans until we have some 
better evidence of it than a statement 
from Berlin. Our policy should be— 
and again I say it—our policy should be 
to mind our own business, particularly 
now, when our ally and our comrade on 
the battlefield is trying to get no more 
than has been promised to her. 


& 
Great Britain 


With Great Britain’s acceptance of 
the terms of the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion of the United States for the fund- 
ing of the British debt, and the prob- 
ability that the United States Congress 
will put its stamp of approval upon 
these terms, there promises to be a set- 
tlement of this most important question 
which will react favorably not only upon 
the stability of exchange and the en- 
couragement of trade between Great 
Britain and the United States, but upon 
international conditions generally. 

The report of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission of the United States covering 
its proposal, accepted by Great Britain, 
for the funding of the British debt to 
the United States, reads as follows: 


_ The British Government designated as 
its representatives the Right Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Montagu Norman, the governor of the Bank 
of England, who have conferred with the 
commission in Washington and presented 
facts relating to the position of the British 
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Government. ‘The commission has also met 
frequently in separate sessions and has 
given the fullest consideration to the prob- 
lems involved in the funding of the British 
debt to the United States. 

It became manifest at the outset that it 
would not be possible to effect an agreement 
for funding within the limits of the act 
approved February 9, 1922, and the com- 
mission has, therefore, considered the prac- 
ticability of a settlement on some other 
basis, and though it has not been able, in 
the absence of authority under the law, to 
conclude negotiations, it unanimously recom- 
mends for submission to Congress a settle- 
ment with the British Government as fol- 
lows: 

Principal of notes to be refunded, $4,- 
074,818,358.44. 

Interest accrued and unpaid up to De- 
cember 15, 1922, at the rate of 414 per 
cent., $629,836,106.99. 

Deduct payments made October 16, 1922, 
and November 15, 1922, with interest at 414 
per cent. thereon to December 15, 1922, 
$100,526,379.69. 

Total, $4,604,128,085.74. 

To be paid in cash, $4,128,085.74. 
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Total principal of indebtedness as of De- 
cember 15, 1922, for which British Govern- 
ment bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at par, $4,600,000,000. 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid 
in annual instalments on a fixed schedule, 
subject to the right of the British Govern- 
ment to make these payments in three-year 
periods. The amount of the first year’s in- 
stalment will be $23,000,000 and these an- 
nual instalments will increase with due 
regularity during the life of the bonds until, 
in the sixty-second year, the amount of the 
instalment will be $175,000,000, the aggre- 
gate instalments being equal to the total 
principal of the debt. 

The British Government shall have the 
right to pay off additional amounts of the 
principal of the bonds on any interest date 
upon ninety days’ previous notice. 

Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid 
balances at the following rates, on Decem- 
ber 15 and June 15 of each year; 3 per cent. 
semi-annually, June 15, 1923, to December 
15, 1932, inclusive; 314 per cent. semi- 
annually, June 15, 1933, until final payment. 

For the first five years one-half the in- 
terest may be deferred and added to the 
principal, bonds to be issued therefor sim- 
ilar to those of the original issue. 

Any payment of interest or of principal 
may be made in any United States Govern- 
ment bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such 
bonds to be taken at par and accrued in- 
terest. 

The commission believes that a settlement 
of the British debt to the United States on 
this basis is fair and just to both Govern- 
ments and that its prompt adoption will 
make a most important contribution to in- 
ternational stability. The extension of pay- 
ment both of the principal and interest over 
a long period will make for stability in ex- 
change and promotion of commerce between 
the two countries. The payment of prin- 
cipal has been established on a basis of posi- 
tive instalments of increasing volume, firmly 
establishing the principle of repayment of 
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the entire capital sum. The payment of in- 
terest has been established at the approxi- 
mately normal rates payable by strong gov- 
ernments over long terms of years. 

It has not been the thought of the com- 
mission that it would be just to demand 
over a long period the high rate of interest 
naturally maintained during the war and re- 
construction, and that such an attempt 
would defeat our efforts at settlement. Be- 
yond this the commission has felt that the 
present difficulties of unemployment and 
high taxation in the United Kingdom should 
be met with suitable consideration during 
the early years, and therefore the commis- 
sion considers it equitable and desirable that 
payments during the next few years should 
be made on such basis and with such flex- 
ibility as will encourage economic recupera- 
tion not only in the countries immediately 
concerned but throughout the world. 

This settlement between the British Gov- 
ernment and the United States has the ut- 
most significance. It is a business settle- 
ment, fully preserving the integrity of the 
obligations, and it represents the first great 
step in the readjustment of the intergovern- 
mental obligations growing out of the war. 


LOAN PERIOD EXPENSE IN UNITED STATES 


Authentic figures, giving in detail the 
expenditures made in the United States 
by the British Government during the 
period in which loans were made to 
Great Britain by the United States Gov- 
ernment, have been obtained by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

In brief, the figures show that while 
the total cash advances of the United 
States to Great Britain amounted to $4,- 
277,000,000, the British Government 
expended in the United States during 
the same time the sum of $7,220.000,- 
000. That was $2,943,000,000 more 
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than the total amount lent to Great 
Britain. 

The items upon which these British 
expenditures were made in the United 
States were as follows (April, 1917, to 
November, 1920): 


Purchases of munitions (including 
horses, etc.) 
Cotton purchased, cereals pur- 
chased (to July, 1917) and bills 
of exchange bought to meet ex- 
penditures in United States....... .... 1,683,000,000 
Payments for cereals after July, 
LEO 
Purchase of other foods.. ai 
Tobacco purchased i ¥ 
Paid for other supplies . 215,000,000 
Payments for shipping 49,000,000 
Interest paid to the U. S. Treasury 388,000,000 
Repayment of loans raised in the 
United States 353,000,000 
Purchases of silver 262,000,000 
Paid in miscellaneous ways 91,000,000 


7,220,000,000 


$1,536,000,000 





99,000,000 





A number of the above purchases 
(notably cereals, sugar and munitions) 
were made by the British Government 
for other Allied governments and those 
governments subsequently repaid Great 
Britain $1,854,000,000. However, after 
deducting those repayments, the net ex- 
penditures by Great Britain in the 
United States for British purposes were 
$5.366.000,000, or above $1,000,000,000 
more than was lent to the British Gov- 
ernment by the United States. 

The above expenditures were pro- 
vided for as follows (April, 1917, to 
November, 1920) : 


Loans by U. S. Treasury (net after 
deducting repayments) 

Dollars paid by U. S. Government 
to British Government for sterl- 
ing required to make payments 
in England ; 

Dollars paid to British Government 
for rupees and gold from India 
sold to U. S. Treasury 

Money raised by the British Gov- 
ernment from other sources 


$4,197,000.000 


449,000,000 


81,000,000 
639,000,000 


$5,366,000,000 


The final item includes any payments 
to Great Britain for services rendered 
(such as transportation of troops, etc.) 
which the United States made in dollars 
in America, together with such sums as 
the British Government amassed from 
interest on or sales of American securi- 
ties ovned by it, shipments of gold and 
other « xports, and so forth. 
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France 


“The French troops will remain in 
the Ruhr as long as may be necessary 
to assure the payment of reparations, 
but not a single day longer’, said 
Premier Poincaré in a recent statement 
to newspaper men. 

“Paralyzing the mining industry in 
the Ruhr’, continued Premier Poin- 
caré, “may inflict hardships on France 
as well as Germany, but Germany is the 
greater loser, and France will show the 
endurance necessary to outwit the Ger- 
man Government”. Poincaré said 
further: 


We intend to hold the mining and indus- 
trial basin until Germany fulfills its agree- 
ment. After the 1870 War the Prussians 
maintained a garrison in France until the 
last centime of indemnity had been paid. It 
may be a matter of five years before Ger- 
many gives sufficient proofs of its sincerity 
of paying reparations, and may be consider- 
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ably less if the German Government reor- 
ganizes its financial system on a sound basis 
and obtains a foreign loan, which would be 
applied on the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated regions of France. But France is 
unanimously determined not to abandon its 
guarantees in the Ruhr until then. 

Propaganda asserts that France is spend- 
ing huge sums on the military operation of 
the Ruhr. ‘This is entirely false, as we have 
not mobilized a single soldier and the troops 
used were already with the colors. The cost 
of maintaining the force in the Ruhr is 
slightly more than in France, owing to the 
transportation of food and supplies, but to 
an unappreciable amount. We are prepared 
now to set in operation the customs con- 
trol barrier around the Ruhr, preventing the 
shipment of all coal and coke to Germany, 
diverting a certain proportion to France, 
Belgium and Italy. Until now we had seized 
only a little fuel in the Ruhr, but henceforth 
we intend to take a reasonable percentage. 
If the miners strike Germany’s <ieliveries will 
be cut off. 

France does not intend to attempt to ex- 
ploit the Ruhr mines and factories. The 
employees are free to work or strike as they 
wish, but they will be the hardest hit and 
Germany will be chiefly affected if the Ruhr 
is paralyzed by strikes. 

We are ready to ensure the operation of 
railway trains, haul coal and_ transport 
troops, foodstuffs and civilian traveling also, 
but we will not attempt to operate a normal 
service. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RECOVERS 


A report to the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington says that at the end of the war 
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the textile industry of Lille, Roubaix, 
'Turcoing, and adjoining territory, found 
that barely more than the four walls of 
the mills remained. Reconstruction has 
proceeded since at such a rate that 
today the mills are, according to the 
most authentic reports, at 90 per cent. 
of their pre-war condition. 

This reconstruction has been accom- 
plished under the individual initiative 
of the mill owners. It has been financed 
by the mills themselves, by bank and by 
whatever aid the government could sup- 
ply. Thus it has come to pass that 
much of the mills’ resources are tied up 
in this work and that they are also 
obligated to the banks in a varying de- 
gree. 

With the reconstruction practically 
finished, certain members of the textile 
industry, following other industries, 
have organized a syndicate known as 
the “Groupment des Industries Tex- 
tiles,” the object of which is to convert 
these tied up funds into immediate 
working capital. The emission took 
place in the first week of October and 
was for a maximum amount of 152.300. 
000 francs, divided into 304,600 shares, 
issued at 175 francs, par value 500. In- 
terest is 6 per cent. payable semi- 
annually. Each manufacturer partici- 
pating in the loan guarantees it for the 
part he takes, which, in sum, represents 
the amount of his loss sustained during 
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the war. No concern can enter the 
“Groupment” without having its claim 
approved and passed by the govern- 
ment. Hence, the amount of the issue 
approximates the loss sustained by the 
textile industry of this district as a re- 
sult of the war. It is understood that 
these claims are eventually to be paid 
by the German reparations and in meas- 
ure as the claims are settled the shares 
will be redeemed at par. 


Italy 


The Italian metallurgical industry 
continues to show the improvement 
which began some months ago, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. Some firms are now 
working on full time and important ex- 
port orders have been received. The 
production of agricultural implements is 
increasing. 

The demand for cotton goods has 
waned. Most factories are working 
normally. The purchase of wool has 
declined on account of high prices. 
Domestic and foreign demand for 
woolen goods has diminished. 

Manufacturers of food products re- 
port active business. Old-established 
chemical manufacturers are busy in 
spite of German competition, but some 
war enterprises have been liquidated. 
The sulphur crisis is being relieved by 
the flotation of a bond issue guaranteed 
by the Government which will permit 
the carrying of stocks which have ac- 
cumulated during the dull period. 

Financial conditions in general are 
satisfactory, but there is still a scarcity 
of capital for investment. Net increases 
in the amount of corporate capital in 
November amounted to 92,000,000 lire 
compared with a decrease of 28,000.000 
lire in October, and an increase of 262,- 
000.000 lire in September. 

The revenues of the Italian Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the fiscal 
year in July compare favorably with 
last year’s and still more favorably with 
the advance estimates for this year. 

Statistics of total exports and imports 
0. Ital, for the first six months of 1922 
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are now available. Imports from Jan- 
uary to June reached a total of 7,746,- 
000,000 lire, a decrease of 999,000,000 
lire compared with 1921; and exports 
totaled 4,198,000,000 lire, an increase 
of 237,000,000 lire compared with 1921. 
The unfavorable trade balance for the 
first half of 1922 is, therefore, 1,236,- 
000,000 lower than in the first half of 
1921. 

Imports from the United States for 
the six months amounted to 2,165,000,- 
000 lire, a decrease of 1,255,000 lire 
from 1921, while exports to the United 
States equalled 378,000,000 lire, a de- 
crease of 163,000,000 lire from 1921. 

Statistics of official imports in No- 
vember show that grain imports are 
greater than at any previous time this 
year. About three-fourths of the grain 
imported comes from North America. 

The potato crop of 1922 amounts to 
1,265,000 tons compared with 1,600,000 
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tons in 1921. The hemp crop is also 
considerably less than average, owing to 
insufficient summer rains and to de- 
creased acreage. The olive crop is un- 
usually large, being estimated at 1,553,- 
000 tons this year, compared with 
1,021,000 tons in 1921, and 1,388,000 
tons the average for the past five years. 


Germany 


The commercial and industrial out- 
look of Germany is so clouded by the 
Ruhr occupation as to make any predic- 
tion as to the immediate future impos- 
sible. Prior to this incident, the effect 
of money tightness and the decrease in 
domestic purchasing power was notice- 
able in German industry, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Cotton textiles as well as other 
branches of the textile industry were 
much affected by these conditions; the 
leather industry was suffering from the 
lack of demand from shoe manufac- 
turers; and the iron and steel market. 
active early in December, had become 
dull toward the end of the month. The 
heavy iron and steel industry was com- 
plaining of production curtailment on 
account of reparation deliveries of coal 
and coke. 

Exports in the iron and steel indus- 
try were increasingly hampered during 
December by recent production costs, 
foreign competition, and prohibitive 
foreign tariffs. Foreign competition is 
having a more noticeable effect on the 
German chemical industry. Exporters 
of paper were complaining against the 
high export tax. Exports of cotton tex- 
tiles were decreasing supposedly on ac- 
count of American and Japanese com- 
petition; the wool weaving branch re- 
ported similar conditions. Linen goods 
were selling well, but the silk industry 
continued inactive with only the velvet 
branch supplied with foreign orders. 


NOTES EXCEED TRILLION MARKS 


The note circulation of the Reichs- 
bank at the end of December, 1922, 
amounted to 1,200,000,000,000 marks, 


compared with 754,000,000,000 marks 
at the beginning of December and 469,- 
000,000,000 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. 

Private discounts at the Reichsbank 
amounted to 422,235,000,000 marks on 
December 30, as compared with 247,- 
000,000,000 a month before and 101,- 
000,000,000 two months before. At the 
end of July the private discount figure 
had stood at 3,000,000,000 marks. 

The floating debt in treasury bills, 
which was stated to be 1,166,000,000,- 
000 on November 30, amounted at the 
last of December to 1,495,000,000,000 
marks. 

Practically no wage agreements have 
been fixed for January on account of 
the fact that employers generally are 
awaiting political developments before 
assuming wage obligations. 

There have been surprisingly few 
strikes of any kind, exclusive of the 
Ruhr, this being attributed by the em- 
ployers’ association to the fact that the 
unions are no longer able financially 
to support strikes. The only large 
strike during December was at the Lud- 
wigshaven plant of the Badische Aniline 
and Soda Factory; the strikers won, 
gaining wages considerably above the 
average. 

The cost of living, as indicated by the 
government index, showed a 55 per 
cent. increase from November to De- 
cember as compared with 102 per cent. 
increase from October to November. 
Rents in Berlin averaged on January 1 
about forty times the pre-war figure as 
compared with thirty times at the be- 
ginning of December. The advance is 
due to an increase in the supplementary 
payments under the maximum rent law. 


Belgium 


The Belgian business and industrial 
situation continues to be dominated by 
uncertain political conditions and result- 
ing exchange fluctuations, says a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. The metallurgical market 
is still uncertain, with frequent in- 
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quiries but few actual orders placed. In 
spite of a continued rise on pig-iron 
and semi-finished products, prices of 
finished products have declined due to 
the desire of plants having few for- 
ward orders to obtain new business. 
From the construction shops it is re- 
ported that Poland is ordering 180 lo- 
comotives in Belgium, although the 
French are said to be dissatisfied, since 
at least a part of the money for the 
purchase will be raised in France. 

The coal market is unchanged except 
for some small concession in domestic 
grades for export, due to slackened de- 
mand during mild weather. Imports 
from England are large and usually 
sell below Belgian prices, but imports 
from France are greatly diminished. 

The woolen industry is hampered by 
continuation of the strike at Verviers 
which is reducing production and 
threatens to spread. Low franc ex- 
change is at present favorable to other 
textiles, and the outlook is good; but 
any considerable improvement in the 
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france would probably cause a setback if 
high prices continue. Consul Nasmith 
at Ghent reports that the rise in dollar 
exchange has reduced cotton buying to 
a minimum, and the cotton industry is 
entirely dominated by exchange condi- 
tions. The linen situation continues 
good, with prices firm but less business 
than is usual at this time of the year. 


Scandinavia 


Steady appreciation of the exchange 
value of the Norwegian crown, a con- 
tinued deflation of the note issue, and 
increasing exports, are lessening the 
economic tension in Norway, according 
to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

Industrial production is still very 
small except in those industries manu- 
facturing for export. Lumber and 
paper pulp exports are favorable. The 
paper market is firm with rising prices; 
all paper mills are running but water 
scarcity causes a curtailment of pulp 
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mills’ output. Lumber demands are 
brisk especially from Australia while 
the saw mills are well occupied and 
large winter cuttings have been planned. 
The textile industry is well occupied. 

Swedish conditions have shown no 
material change in the last two months 
but compared with a year ago there is 
considerable improvement, according to 
cabled advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. In- 
dustrial conditions seem to be slightly 
improving and prices are falling. The 
October trade balance is favorable and 
shipping active; labor conditions, how- 
ever, are unsettled. 

On December 1 the funded debt of 
Sweden amounted to 1,458,000,000 
crowns and the floating debt to 98,- 
000,000. The circulation of the Swedish 
Riksbank on December 9, amounted to 
522,000,000, as compared with 550,- 
000,000 at the middle of November. 
The rise of the Swedish crown above 
dollar par is causing difficulty to Swe- 
dish exporters, and the national bank is 
said to be purchasing foreign exchange 
to keep down the value of the crown. 


Switzerland 


The Swiss Government appropriated 
for the year 1922 more than 50,000,000 
francs, or 10 per cent. of the entire 
budget, for subventions to various in- 
dustries in the country, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The veason for 
this action is that the economic stability 
of Switzerland depends on the mainten- 
ance of certain established industries, 
and the Government believes that they 
must at all costs be saved from destruc- 
tion during the present period of depres- 
sion. It is considered more advantage- 
ous than unemployment subsidies, which 
are unproductive and in some ways 
harmful. 

The industries subsidized are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the watch-making industry ; 
(2) the milk industry; (3) the hotel in- 
dustry; (4) the agricultural industry 
(cereals) ; (5) the agricultural industry 


(potatoes); (6) the stock-raising in- 
dustry ; (7) the embroidery industry. 

In the watch-making industry an in- 
itial subsidy of 5,000,000 francs was 
granted on December 6, 1921, and an 
additional 6,000,000 francs on October 
12, 1922. The bounty is paid only on 
complete watches and jewelry (connect- 
ed with watch-making, not exceeding 150 
francs in value per piece). During the 
period since the establishment of the 
subsidies, there has been a decrease in 
unemployment in the industry and a 
steadying of foreign trade which has 
been attributed largely to the effect of 
the subsidy. 

The most important subsidy, from 
the standpoint of cost to the Govern- 
ment, is that to the milk industry. It 
was granted to cover the losses occa- 
sioned to producers by the fixing of a 
price for milk and milk products below 
the cost of production in order to in- 
crease consumption and to circumvent 
competition of foreign condensed milk. 
The total subsidies granted in 1922 
amounted to 82 1/3 million francs. 


Spain 


Favorable features in the Spanish sit- 
uation outweigh such unfavorable fac- 
tors as the depression in the metallur- 
gical industry and the lack of demand 
for the agricultural products of Central 
Spain, says a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. The pro- 
visional budget for 1923-24 shows a de- 
creased deficit, compared with last year; 
proposed expenditures having been 
brought, on paper, to within 337,000,000 
pesetas of expected revenues. A lib- 
eral ministry has been elected which is 
expected to favor the development of 
foreign trade. The international value of 
the peseta has increased from 15.25 
cents on November 14 to 15.70 cents on 
December 14. Railroad earnings this 
vear to December 1. are 20,000.000 
pesetas above those of the same period 
last year. Note circulation has been re- 
duced from 4,174.000.000 pesetas to 
4,105,000,000. 

Business in the Barcelona district is 
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CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 


active. In the Bilbao district, although 
the metallurgical situation is still dis- 
couraging, conditions in other mining 
industries are somewhat improved. In 
November, exports of iron ore from 
silbao amounted to 40,000 tons com- 
pared with a normal monthly export of 
230,000 tons. The high cost of opera- 
tions is causing Spain to lose her export 
market for steel products. 

In Central Spain there is general 
dullness because of the lack of demand 
for wheat with the consequent accumu- 
lation of large stocks. In the south and 
east the situation has been affected 
favorably by improvement in the ex- 
portation of horticultural products. 


Czecho-Slovakia 
General industrial conditions in 
Czechoslovakia remained unchanged, ac- 
cording to a eable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Decreased 
activity is noticeable in the building in- 


dustries. The annual statements for 
1921 and 1922 of the Prague iron works 
show a loss of 8,500,000 crowns. 
Commercial failures during October 
amounted to 402; the approximate re- 
sources ascertained in 880 cases amount- 
ed to 112,000,000 crowns, with liabili- 
ties of 265,000,000 crowns. The 
Moravian-Silesian Bank, with a capital 
of 40,000,000 crowns and deposits 
amounting to 400,000,000 crowns is in 
the process of liquidation. The Finance 
Minister declares that no other Czecho- 
slovakia banks are embarrassed. 


Austria 


The Austrian political and economic 
situation has been somewhat improved 
by the final passage of the reconstruc- 
tion bills by Parliament on December 3, 
and the reported passage by the British 
House of a bill ratifying the guarantee 
of an international loan, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
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ington. ‘The Austrian bills provide for 
the execution of interim loans to bridge 
the gap until funds from the recon- 
struction loan are available; for the 
administration, taxation reform, and 
economy measures which constitute the 
foundation of the reconstruction plan, 
insuring a balanced budget within two 
years; and for the creation of a new 
national bank. 

The statement of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank on November 23 reflects 
the stagnation of business and industry. 
The note circulation amounted to 3,134,- 
000,000,000 crowns as compared with 
2,973,000,000,000 crowns on October 
31. Treasury certificates held by the 
Bank amounted to 2,561,000,000,000 
crowns as compared with 1,384,000,- 
000,000 crowns for the previous month. 


The Balkans 


Little change in conditions in the Bal- 
kan states is noted in cables to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Business generally is dull. Rumania is 
making and discussing economic agree- 
ments with neighboring countries. Ex- 
change there has declined several points. 
The Reschitza works have increased 
their capital. The Rumanian cost of 
living continues to rise. The export of 
petroleum products and of lumber has 
fallen off considerably, but there has 
been a notable increase in grain exports 
and somewhat less in livestock. 

In Bulgaria contracts for the long- 
talked of grain elevators have been 
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placed with an American firm. Not only 
is Bulgaria still desirous of floating a 
foreign loan in order to promote its re- 
construction more rapidly, but reports 
are heard that municipal loans are also 
desired. The latter are to be used, if 
obtained, for various public improve- 
ments, including new construction and 
the purchase of necessary machinery. 

The money stringency in Jugoslavia 
continues. Government control of trans- 
actions in foreign exchange are com- 
plained of by importers. Banknote 
circulation has decreased. Harvest re- 
turns were in general poor this year. 
Exports of Jugoslavia the first eight 
months show a gain (expressed in 
dinars) over last year. 


India 


India’s exports for November, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, were 
valued at 288,300,000 rupees, an in- 
crease of 81,700,000 rupees over Oc- 


tober. At the same time imports de- 
clined by 22,700,000 rupees to a valua- 
tion for November of 206,400,000 
rupees, giving a favorable balance, or 
excess of exports, for the month of 82, 
900,000 rupees, the highest in 1922. 
The -principal export items respon- 
sible for the increase were raw cotton, 
raw jute, and wheat. The decline in 
imports is largely due to the slackness 
of the piece goods trade, which con- 
tinues exceedingly dull. Retail inquiries 
in Bombay are somewhat encouraging 
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but at low prices. In the November im- 
portation of piece goods, Great Britain 
furnished 88 per cent. of the gray, 98 
per cent. of the white, and 87 per cent. 
of the colored, an average loss of 2 per 
cent. wholly accounted for in the gray 
goods trade. 


Japan 


The financial situation in Japan is re- 
ported better in a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington; the 
money market is much easier than a 
month ago, discount rates are low and 
money is plentiful. Liberal advances 
on the part of the Bank of Japan and 
a heavy carry-over of loans enabled the 
year-end settlements to be completed 
without difficulty and contributed to a 
definite stabilizing of the financial sit- 
uation. 

The total note issue at the end of 
December amounted to 1,880,000,000 
yen, as compared with 1,516,000,000 
yen at the end of November. The com- 
bined gold holdings of the Government 
and the Bank of Japan, at home and 
abroad. totalled 1,830,000,000 yen at 
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the end of December, a reduction of 
7,000,000 yen during the month. Postal 
savings deposits amounted to 980,000,- 
000 yen on January 8, 1923. 

The total foreign trade for December 
amounted to approximately 301,000,000 
yen, an advance of 44,000,000 yen as 
compared with November. Exports 
during December amounted to 158,000,- 
000 yen and imports to 143,000,000 yen, 
advances of 17,000,000 yen and 26,000,- 
000 yen, respectively. The increase in 
export values was chiefly in raw silk, 
silk textiles, cotton yarn, cotton textiles, 
knit goods, and matches. The increased 
import figure was accounted for almost 
entirely by raw cotton imports amount- 
ing to 43,900,000 yen for the month, as 
compared with 16,660,000 yen for No- 
vember. 


China 


The Chinese Maritime Customs’ rev- 
enues for 1922 have been announced at 
Haikwan Taels 58,600,000 or an in- 
crease of 4,000,000 Taels over 1921 
figures, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
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These figures mark a new high record 
in China’s trade and seem to justify the 
continued optimism with which China’s 
future trade is viewed by those familiar 
with China markets. All Chinese for- 
eign loan and indemnity obligations ad- 
ministered by the Customs and secured 
on Custom’s revenues have been met in 
full. 

Renewed military activities in South 
China have further depreciated Kwan- 
tung Provincial notes to 66 per cent. 
discount value. ‘The discount of these 
notes is the commonly accepted com- 
mercial barometer of South China trade. 
Shanghai bank stocks of silver are ap- 
proximately normal at 60,000,000 Mex- 
ican dollars. Exchange has been un- 
usually steady for some time. The 
Shanghai wholesale price index for De- 
compared with 16,666,000 yen for No- 
vember index figure. 


Australia 


General conditions in Australia con- 
tinue encouraging, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Unemployment, unrest, 
and strikes are steadily diminishing; 
bank deposits are increasing; both ex- 
ports and imports are increasing, and in 
November, for the first time since June, 
exports exceeded imports. Bank clear- 
ances in Sydney and Melbourne for the 
full year 1922, were £1,350,000,000, an 
increase of £31,000,000 over the 1921 
figures. 

November exports were valued at 
£12,600,000, an increase of £2,180,000 
over October. November wool exports 
were 79,750,000 pounds. Unsold free 
wool on December 31 was 707,097 
bales; unsold B.A.W.R.A. (war-time 
carry-over) wool was 555,000 bales. 

November imports were valued at 
£12.390,000, an increase of £1,270,- 
000 over October. A notable increase 
occurred in imports of motor vehicles, 
and petroleum, but imports of textiles, 
knitted apparel, machinery, iron and 
steel, were about the same as in Oc- 
tober. The demand for American au- 
tomobiles continues unabated. 


No change has been made in the 
wheat crop estimates of 102,000,000 
bushels. The cost of living continues 
to rise, the commodity index number for 
November being 1621 compared with 
1589 for October. 


Philippines 


Business is looking up in the Phil- 
ippines, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
All produce is now bringing a profit to 
the producer, a condition which has not 
existed for two years. General in- 
debtedness to the banks is being worked 
down steadily though money is still 
tight. Total exports for December 
were valued at 14,871,000 pesos, con- 
sisting chiefly of copra, copra cake, 
cocoanut oil, hemp, sugar, embroideries, 
cigars and tobacco. Hemp and sugar 
comprised approximately half the total 
exports in value. Total imports for De- 
cember were valued at 12,428,000 pesos, 
giving the island a balance of exports 
over imports of 2,443,000 pesos. The 
principal imports were: cotton goods, 
3,287,000 pesos; rice, 1,004,000 pesos; 
steel and manufactures, 820,000 pesos; 
a little over a half million pesos each 
of coal, flour, paper, and something 
over 350,000 pesos each of meat pro- 
ducts, dairy products, and fish. 

Most stocks of steel products are nor- 
mal, but large sizes of mild steel bars 
are overstocked. There is a steady de- 
mand for mill and plantation supplies 
including pumps. Demand for paper, 
especially newsprint, is good. Tire 
stocks are normal. Cotton piece-goods 
are moving well. A large demand is 
reported for checked, narrow-woven 
tissues. The shoe industry is demoral- 
ized. The demand for printer's sup- 
plies is good but not for printing ma- 
chinery. There is a lively movement of 
tractor parts, but tractors are over- 
stocked. Passenger automobiles are in 
demand and more are being ordered. 
Small trucks are not selling except at 
sacrifices. The market for electrical 
equipment is stagnant. Imported food 
stocks are normal except of canned sal- 
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d sal- 


mon which are light, with prices ad- 
vancing rapidly. Condensed milk is 
selling at import cost. 

The National Bank is contemplating 
advances of 2,000,000 pesos to sugar 
centrals for machinery extensions. No 
such extensions have been made in two 
years and they are much needed. The 
crop outlook is good. Estimated yield 
of the sugar harvest is 285,000 long 
tons. 

Of the recently authorized govern- 
ment bond issue of $21,000,000 over 
half or $18,000,000 have been disposed 
of in New York, and the rest will prob- 
ably be offered in June. The proceeds 
are to he expended $6,000,000 for port 
works, $10,000,000 for irrigation, $5,- 
900.000 for miscellaneous works. Legis- 
lation is being framed for an additional 
issue of 12,000,000 pesos for Manila 
waterworks and irrigation. A budget 
submitted but not yet passed shows a 
surplus. New legislation proposed in- 
cludes increased liability of bank di- 


rectors: increase in the merchandising 


tax from 1 to 11% per cent.; and a lux- 
ury sales tax of 5 per cent. on automo- 
biles, tires, and other important import 
commodities. 


South America 


EXCELLENT CROP PROSPECTS 
IN ARGENTINA 
By Owen Roserts, F.R.G.S. 


Anglo-South American Bank, Buenos 
Aires 


Authoritative opinions go to show 
that the crops now being harvested in 
the Republic will produce a_ record 
yield, while the grain itself is of excel- 


lent quality. The beneficial effects of 
this are felt not only in agricultural 
but in industrial circles. Bag factory 
shares in anticipation of a strong de- 
mand have appreciated considerably ; 
and numerous other industries will be 
directly affected by the transport and 
distribution of the harvest. 

Naturally, the railway, port and 
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warehouse companies will be the first to 
benefit from this prosperity, which will 
be shared to a greater or lesser degree 
by manufacturers and producers whose 
interests are largely bound up in the 
country’s staple industry. 

At the instance of one of the deputies, 
a resolution has been made to, and 
sanctioned by, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, recommending that the executive 
power take steps to study and report 
on the various projects relative to the 
frigorifico and live-stock industry, and 
to adopt measures for the defence of 
meat-producing and meat-consuming 
markets. The government already has 
the matter in hand and when definite 
conclusions are reached they will be 
presented to Congress for adoption or 
modification as may be thought fit. 

In the wool market no exceptional 
activity has been displayed. Buyers 
there have been, but only at average 
prices. Fine grade wools have been 
in demand for the States and France. 

An important order for signalling ap- 
paratus—one of the largest placed in 
South America—for use on the Ar- 
gentine State Railways has just been 
awarded. The amount involved is in the 
neighborhood of $750,000 m/n, and the 
contract is to be carried out by Messrs. 
Tyer & Co., Ltd., Railway Signal En- 
gineers, of Dalston, London. 

According to the budget proposals for 
1923, the expenditure involved will 
amount to $549,529,013.67 m/n in cash 
and $54,555,445.02 in bonds, aggregat- 
ing $604,084,456.89 m/n. 


AMERICAN HEADS PERUVIAN RESERVE 
BANK : 


Dr. Cumberland, who has been acting 
as financial adviser to the Peruvian 
Government, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the new Banco de Reserva de 
Peru, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 

The tariff bill which has been under 
discussion in the Senate for some time 
has been passed by that body and has 
gone to the Chamber of Deputies for 
consideration. Indications now point 


to the acceptance of the Senate schedule, 
practically without change. There is no 
probability that the bill will become law 
before the middle of February. 

Congress is also engaged in considera- 
tion of the budget. In addition to a 
higher customs tariff, increased taxa- 
tion in other directions seems probable 
in order to meet the deficit. 


CONDITIONS IMPROVING IN CHILE 


Slow but healthy revival in business 
in Chile is reported at Washington. The 
reaction which was observed in October 
and November seems to have run its 
course. The great stores of nitrates 
in Chile and abroad have now been suf- 
ficiently reduced to justify exports, and 
sales are progressing satisfactorily. 
Total sales of nitrate since January 1 
have been 1,800,000 metric tons. Chile’s 
other great mineral export, red copper, 
remains fairly active. Copper exports 
January 1 to November 15, inclusive, 
were 110,000 tons, over twice as much 
as in the same period of last year. 

The financial situation is much im- 
proved by the flotation through the 
National City Company of New York 
of the 105,000,000 peso tax exempt 7 
per cent. loan. This is part of a 135,- 
000,000 peso loan, the balance having 
been floated locally. 

The Chilean state railways show a 
profit for the past nine months. 


BRAZIL TRYING TO BALANCE BUDGET 


The retrenchment policy of the Bra- 
zilian government and the continued 
scarcity of bills of exchange on foreign 
countries are the outstanding features 
of the Brazilian situation. 

The budget which is now under dis- 
cussion in the Senate will provide for a 
deficit of 958,000 gold and 266,440,000 
paper milreis. Several definite meas- 
ures are proposed both for the cutting 
down of expenditures and the increasing 
of revenue, but the decreases in the ap- 
propriations for the various government 
departments are insufficient to overcome 
the deficit. Various other proposed 
measures designed to make up the 
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B. W. H. BARRY, Esq. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 





| BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
Cc. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, EK. B.E. C. M.G. 


MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 























deficit include: an increase to 60 per 
cent. of the gold quota of import duties; 
an increase of the internal revenue taxes 
on a large number of items including 
electric lights; the cancellation of con- 
tracts for public work; the abolition of 
special exemptions and reductions of im- 
port duties; foreign companies to pay 
an income tax on the net profits of op- 
erations in Brazil. The President has 
been authorized to fix a differential 
tariff of 30 per cent. on all foreign 
goods which compete with national 
products. 


Mexico 


The general business situation in the 
central portion of Mexico is better than 
had been expected after the recent bank- 
ing crisis precipitated by the failure of 
several private banking houses through- 
out the Republic, according to cables to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. As yet there have been no com- 
mercial failures of importance and it is 
generally reported none are expected. 
Merchants are pushing sales of old 
stocks and are requesting and are re- 
ceiving little credit; such accommoda- 
tions, of all kinds, are being restricted 
and there is an increasing tendency to 
place sales on a cash basis. Retail 
Christmas buying was much less than 
last year, but sales of automobiles in the 
Mexico City district were much better 
than during November, probably due to 
holiday buying; reports with respect to 
this trade from other sections of the 


country are not so encouraging. There 
was a large stock of automobiles in 
Mexico City, imported in advance of the 
imposition of the 10 per cent. customs 
duties, collectible after the first of Jan- 
uary. 


Cuba 


A distinctly optimistic tone in Cuba 
is reflected in a cable to the Department 
of Commerce. Increased government 
revenues, bank clearings and imports 
are reported. Interest rates have de- 
clined. 

The sugar situation is encouraging. 
Another 4,000,000 ton crop is estimated, 
with prices (c. & f) above three cents, 
and practically no carry-over from last 
year’s crop. Opinion in Cuba is that 
sugar prices are to rise perceptibly as 
the grinding season draws to a close. 
Colder weather is ripening the cane and 
sugar content is improving. Cane fires 
have been few, and up to the present no 
serious labor difficulties have occurred, 
though some mills have felt labor short- 
age, and the old “promedio” question is 
being reconsidered for adjustment. 

Favorable reports come from all the 
tobacco districts of the Island, and the 
crop now being harvested promises to 
be a successful one. Tobacco exports 
for 1922 showed marked gains over the 
1921 figures. 

Banking liquidation proceeds as rap- 
idly as the market will absorb the se- 
curities held as collateral. Of the 
eighteen banks which came under the 
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jurisdiction of the liquidation commis- 
sion three have resumed business, three 
have been liquidated, and three are ex- 
pected to be liquidated within a few 
weeks. The National Commission on 
Banking Legislation has just published 
its report on banking reforms, including 
a proposed reserve bank. 

Improvements in paper and automo- 
bile sales are reported, as are depleted 
lumber stocks and a return to normal of 
the flour trade. Renewed building ac- 
tivity is also indicated. 

The whole Cuban commercial situa- 
tion is reviewed in detail in a special 
report from Acting Commercial Attache 
Edwards, which is being published as a 
Trade Information Bulletin by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and may be obtained from any 
district or codperative office of the 
Bureau. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited 
announce that, after payment of salaries, 
pensions, staff bonuses and _ allowances, 
other charges and expenses, and the annual 
contribution to the provident and insurance 
fund, and making full provision for rebate, 
income tax, corporation profits tax, bad 
debts and contingencies, the available profit 
for the year ending December 31, 1922 is 
£2,068,875. ‘To this has to be added £546,- 
143 brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of £2,615,018. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
ls 8d per shape, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent. per annum, and amounting, less 
income tax to £868,366, was paid for the 
half year ended June 30 last; £250,000 has 
been placed to the bank premises account 
and £100,000 to the staff pensions fund. 

After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,396,652 remaining, and 
a dividend of the same rate, amounting, 
less income tax, to £898,309 has been de- 
clared, to be paid for the past half year, 
leaving £498,343 to be carried forward to 
the profit and loss account of the current 
year. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £2,529,124 to which was added £543,- 


864, brought forward, making a total of 
£3,072,988. Out of this £1,676,844 was paid 
in dividends (at the same rate), £200,000 
was applied in writing off the bank pur- 
chase account, £250,000 placed to the bank 
premises account, £200,000 to income tax 
reserve, £100,000 to the staff widows and 
orphans fund, £100,000 to the pensions 
fund, and £546,143 carried forward. 


Comparative Statement 
1922 1921 
£ £ 
Profit .. - Le le 
Brought forward . 4 een 546,143 543,864 


Total available . 2,615,018 3,072,988 


Dividend (16 2/3 per cent.) ....1,766,675 1,676,844 
Bank purchase account seins; * ameaineeai 200,000 
Written off bank premises .... 250,000 250,000 
Income tax reserve account cepacia 200,000 
Widows and orphans fund . ; 100,000 
Pensions fund .... ; 100,000 100,000 
Carried forward ‘ ..- 498,343 546,143 


The dates on which the Tenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention will meet in New 
Orleans have been postponed to May 2-4, 
1923, according to announcement of 0. 
K. Davis, secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. - 

The convention will devote special atten- 
tion to the European situation, the part 
played by imports in our national life, and 
transportation by rail and water. Group 
sessions will deal with the practical details 
of export sales management, finance, credits, 
and advertising, with particular considera- 
tion of problems affecting the Gulf Coast 
and the Pacific. 


© 


The statement of condition of Barelay’s 
Bank, Limited, London, for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, shows that after payment 
of all charges, full provision having been 
made for bad and doubtful debts, the net 
profits amounted to the sum of £ 1,873,730 
to which has to be added the sum of £535,- 
251 brought forward on December 31, 1921, 
making a total of £2,408,982 which has been 
appropriated as follows: 


To reduction of premises account and 
payment for buildings . 

To staff widows’ fund ..... 

To contingency account Seal 

To interim dividend, paid August 1 
1922, at the rate of 10 per cent. pe! 
annum on the “A” shares of £4 eacl 
fully paid, and 14 per cent. per annum 
on the “B” and “C” shares of £1 each 
fully paid, less income tax......... 

To final dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum on the “A’ 
shares of £4 each fully paid, and 14 
per cent. per annum on the “B” and 
“c’’ shares of £1 each fully paid, less 
income tax, payable ist proximo. 

Balance to be carried forward . 
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Banking Service 
in the Far East 


BRANCHES 


FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 


Haiphong 
Saigon 


INDIA 


Amritsar 
Bombay 
Hankow Calcutta 
Hongkong Cawnpore 
Peking Delhi 
Shanghai Karachi 
Tientsin Madras 


Rangoon 
Tavoy 


CEYLON 
Colombo 


CHINA 
Canton 


JAPAN 


JAVA 


SIAM 


SUMATRA 


PHILIPPINES 


Kobe Ceb 
Yokohama Loi 10 


Manila 


Batavia 
Sourabaya MALAY STATES 
Ipoh 

Klang 

Kuala Lumpw 
Penang 
Seremban 
Singapore 
Taiping 


Bangkok 
Puket 


Medan 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China 


Head Office 
London 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $30,000,000 





During the year the foreign business of 
the bank has been extended as a result of 
the establishment of “Barclays Bank (Qver- 
seas) Limited,” in which Barclays Bank are 
the principal shareholders. This new bank 
has taken over the business of Cox & Co. 
(France) Ltd., in which company Barclays 
Bank already held a substantial interest. It 
transacts every class of banking and ex- 
change business, and has its chief office in 
Paris. 


© 


The delegates of the American Bankers 
Association appointed by its president, J. H. 
Puelicher, to represent it at the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce meeting at 
Rome, Italy, as announced here are as fol- 
lows: Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, chairman; 
George M Reynolds, chairman of the board 
Continental & Commercial Bank, Chicago; 
Oliver ©. Fuller, president First Wisconsin 
Nationa! Bank, Milwaukee; Melville. A. 
Traylor, president First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Oliver J. Sands, president 
Americ National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The conference at Rome, which is the 


second general meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and will be held 
March 19-26, will take up problems of world 
business conditions. The Chamber is a 
world-wide federation of financial, commer- 
cial and industrial interests, without gov- 
ernment or political control or motives of 
private gain. It was organized in Paris in 
1920 by business men of the five Allied na- 
tions and its membership now includes 
twenty-six nations. 


© 


The net profits of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1922 
amount, after writing off on stocks Kr. 968,- 
559, and on debts Kr. 25,897,501, to Kr. 
8,185,355, to which has to be added Kr. 
3,947,520 brought forward from 1921, mak- 
ing a total of Kr. 12,132,875. 

A dividend of Kr. 15 per share (10.56 per 
cent.) has been declared requiring Kr. 
9,210,000 and leaving a balance of Kr. 2,- 
922,875.81 to be carried forward. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Provincial and Union Bank, Limited, 
London, shows that after making provision 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . 


-. Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . . Yen 65,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 
pee Dairen Hongkong Lyons Osaka 
Bomba Fengtien Honolulu anila | em Shimonoseki Tokye 
Raence’ Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasaki Bangses nenqere — 
ank Kob e Janciro Sou aya Tsin 


Calcutta H ow e Nagoya 
Harbin Newchwang ~~ kA Sydney Via wn 


Shanghai Tientsin 


Changchan London 


Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 


NEW YORK OFFICE 








drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


120 BROADWAY 














for all bad and doubtful debts, and rebate 
of discount on current bills, the profits, in- 
cluding £889,249 brought forward, amount 
to £2,743,440, which has been appropriated 
as follows: 


To interim dividend of 8 per cent. sub- 
ject to deduction of income tax (£204,- 
807 3s 1d) paid in July last ................ 

To a further dividend of 8 per cent. sub- 
ject to deduction of income tax (£186,- 
188 6s 5d), making 16 per cent. for the 
year, payable February 2, 1923 ............ 744,753 

Transferred to reserve fund a 121,969 

Transferred to pension fund ...... .... 100,000 

Transferred to bank premises acc ount .... 100,000 

Balance carried forward to 192% 931,974 


£744,753 


The bank opened sixty-two new branches 
and agencies during the year, increasing the 
total number of offices to 1074. 


© 


The statement of condition of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, shows 
that, full provision having been made for 
ail bad and doubtful debts, the net profits 
for the year amounted to £2,253,492 to which 
has to be added the balance of £777,253 
brought forward from last account, making 
together a total sum of £3,080,745 which 
has been appropriated as follows: 
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To interim dividend for the half-year 

ended June 30, 1922, at the rate of 18 

per cent. per annum less income tax, 

paid July 15, 1922 ..... 

To dividend for the half- year ended De- 
cember 31, 1922, at the rate of 18 per 

cent. per annum less income tax, pay- 

able February 1, 1923 .......... . 

To reserve for future contingencies... = 
To bank premises redemption fund .... 300, 000 
Balance to be carried forward to next 

EEE 

Owing to expansion of business, the cap- 
ital of the London City and Midland Ex- 
ecutor and ‘Trustee Company Limited has 
been increased by the issue of 100,000 new 
shares of £5 each, £1 paid, at a premium 
of 10s. per share. The whole of the capital 
of the company is held by the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. 

During the year, the bank has acquired the 
remaining forty-one shares of the Clydes- 
dale Bank Limited which were outstanding 
and now holds the whole of the issued capi- 


tal of that bank. 
© 


At the general shareholders meeting of 
the Sumitomo Bank, Limited, Osaka, Japan, 
held on January 26, 1923, Sakio Imamura, 
agent of the bank’s New York office, was 
elected director of the bank. 
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CHINESE 
MERCHANTS 





OF HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York 
|, Mealworth 
LN-LAU. Agent“ 


Hands Across the Sea 


The bonds of reciprocal esteem as between Chinese and American business interests have always 
been strong. The Chinese merchant is disposed to look with favor upon properly introduced 
products and ideas of American origin. 

But—much depends on the introduction. With the Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., as your inter- 
mediary, your contact is greatly facilitated. We hold ourselves ready to serve your interests with 
characteristic courtesy, integrity and unfailing thoroughness. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible American Business Houses 


Head Office 
Hongkong 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Woolworth Building 


Telephone Barclay 4712 


Branches 
Canton, Saigon, Shanghai 
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Mr. Imamura will continue his present 
post as agent of the New York office at 149 
Broadway until further notice. 
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The statement of condition of the London 
County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Lim- 
ited, for the year ended December 31, 1922, 
shows that after paying interest to cus- 
tomers and all charges, making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, allowing £262,325 
for rebate on bills not due, the net profit 
amounted to £1,888,021, which with £519,- 
708 the balance brought forward from 1921, 
leaves available the sum of £2,407,729. 

This amount has been appropriated as 
follows: 


To interim dividend of 10 per cent. (less 
income tax) paid in August last on the 
£20 shares (£5 paid up) 

To interim dividend of 6% per cent. (less 
income tax) paid in August last on the 
dlc cp, eR PS ey RE 

To a further dividend of 10 per cent. 
(less income tax), making 20 per cent. 
for the year on the £20 shares (£5 
paid up) 530,324 

To a further dividend of 6% per cent. on 
f1 shares (less income tax) making 

* cent. for the year 
remises account .. 

To rebuitcing account 

To continent fund ............. a 

To balan carried forward 


The statement of the Polish State Loan 
Bank, Warsaw, on its condition as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, is to the effect that the equiv- 
alent of 110,536,622 gold marks are included 
among the assets of the bank. This sum is 
divided in three parts. A total of 61,300,- 
285 marks are held in gold or other metal; 
a total of 3,649,854 marks are held in for- 
eign currency; and the balance of 45,556,- 
482.66 marks represents the debts of for- 
eign correspondents to the State Loan Bank. 

The total sum is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $27,000,000. 

© 


The Imperial Ottoman Bank of London 
announces that its Smyrna branch resumed 
normal service on January 1, 1923. 


© 


The Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
through its president, James H. Perkins, 
announced recently that it is now affiliated 
with the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, 
and that its offices in Paris, after March 1, 
will be in the building occupied by that bank. 
James R. Barbour will remain in charge of 
the Paris business. 

The institution was the first American 
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Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . . 


William T. Nolting ....... President 
F. Borromeo.......... Vice-President 
P. J. Campos... .J Mgr. Iloilo Branch 


J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


1851 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 








-- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


a 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoico AND ZAMBOANGA 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


- (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “  5,972,500.00 


R. Moreno,.......... ree Secretary 
ee is Sntcvwccscssencncd Cashier 
E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
S. Freixas..... Accountant 


Buys and sells exchange on 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Cifeage: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
a 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 




















trust company to establish an office in Paris, 
which it has maintained for fifteen years. 
About a year ago it sold this office to the 
National City Bank, which assumed the 
banking functions of the Farmers Loan in 
Paris. The company, however, continued 
to maintain an office in Paris for the ac- 
commodation of its American customers. 
The announcement said: 

“Through the new relationship the com- 
pany is able to give its customers in France 
the complete facilities of a leading French 
bank, having all the relationships and ad- 
vantages accruing to a native institution.” 


© 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation held January 9, 1923, a quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. was declared 
on the capital stock of the company, payable 
January 11 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 26. 

Commencing with the June 29, 1922, 
declaration, dividends at the rate of 8 per 
cent. annually have been paid regularly by 
the Corporation. Previous to that date, divi- 
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dends were paid regularly at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion, which is a subsidiary of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, started in 
business on January 1, 1921, with a capital- 
ization of $2,000,000 dollars and a surplus of 
$500,000. The corporation’s statement of 
condition as of December 30, 1922, shows 
undivided profits of $403,690, total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amount to §2,- 
903,690. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion which was organized to tuke over and 
further develop the large Far Eastern busi- 
ness of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has shown during the year 1922 
a continuation of the excellent record made 
during 1921, the first year of its existence. 

Arthur W. Loasby, senior vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York’ was elected a vice-president of the 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation at 
the same meeting. 
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James S. Alexander, chairman of the 


board, has been retlected as head of the 
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French-American Banking Corporation. All 
directors and officers were reélected and 
William C. Thompson and Raymond C. 
Stanley were appointed assistant treasurers. 
The board of directors transferred $150,000 
to the surplus account, giving the bank a 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus of $750,000 and 
undivided profits of $232,000. 


a. 
© 


The West Central branch of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in London has vacated 
its quarters, 29 Kingsway, because of the 
expiration of its lease, and will be lecated 
at Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


© 


The private bank of Cox and Co., London, 
through which the majority of British army 
officers receive their pay, and which has for 
generations acted as financial dry nurse to 
young lieutenants, is to lose its separate ex- 
istence, according to a cable to the New 


), 


i 


NS 
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York Times. It is announced that with the 
consent of the Treasury and the Army 
Council its ordinary business, its special 
work as army agents, and the banking busi- 
ness of Henry S. King and Co., which it 
was on the verge of acquiring, will be ab- 
sorbed by Lloyds Bank. 

This latter bank, with a capital of £14,- 
372,000, is one of the biggest banks in Eng- 
land. The capital of Cox and Co. is £65,- 
000, and of King and Co. £100,006. They 
will be continued as branches of Lioyds. 


© 


The Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, 
Faris, led all other member banks of the 
Paris clearing-house in the total sum cleared 
during the month of November last. Of the 
forty-three banks listed on the clearing- 
house statement for November the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas led with a total 
‘learance of 3,018,871,876 francs, as against 
2,886,104,512 francs of the Société Générale, 
the next highest bank. 


Our Duty to Europe Forbids Isolation* 
By W. S. Kies 


Chairman First Federai Foreign Banking Association, New York 


N every side we hear the argu- 

ment that our nation of 120,000,- 

000 people has resources suf- 
ficient within its own boundaries to 
practically maintain itself independent 
of the world. What comparatively few 
things in the way of raw materials and 
tropical products we do not produce we 
can easily buy. Therefore maintain a 
high tariff wall to keep out the manu- 
factured goods and products of poverty- 
stricken Europe, cultivate reciprocal 
trade with South America and the rest 
of the world, withdraw entirely from 
Europe and let it work out its own sal- 
vation. At the same time we give 
Europe plenty of good advice ending 
with a demand that she pay us what 
she owes us. We forget how the debt 
was contracted, what obligations we as- 
sumed during that period. and our dis- 


tinct and positive contribution toward 


bringing about the present tangle in 
which Europe finds itself. Congress 


passes a law appointing a debt com- 
mission and directing them to obtain a 


settlement from our debtors on impos- 
sible conditions, and public opinion sup- 


ports the demand for payment without 


real knowledge either as to the capacity 
of our debtors to pay and what is 


equally important without knowledge of 
our capacity to receive payment or the 
effect of such payment upon the coun- 
tries. 


Suppose an extremely wealthy and 
prosperous individual, having all the 
comforts and luxuries of life at his com- 


mand, should in the midst of a calamity 
to the community build a wall around 





*From an address before the BANKERS’ 


FORUM, New York. 
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his estate and refuse to have anything 
to do with his unfortunate neighbors; 
suppose when the privation, want and 
suffering were most intense he should 
send collectors to insist upon the pay- 
ment of debts. What judgment would 
be passed upon such a man? Is our 
position as a nation any different? Eu- 
rope is sick, tired and suffering. She 
cannot get out of the vicious circle. Her 
statesmanship seems bankrupt. Con- 
flicting interests appear at every turn. 
Distrust and suspicion of each other’s 
motives are so great as to block any 
concerted action. One nation and one 
nation alone has the confidence of all 
and can alleviate suffering and distress. 
It has the key to the problem and yet 
it not only will not contribute to the 
solution but refuses succor and help, and 
at the height of its debtor’s distress 
suggests payment of its debts. 

This is the policy of nation isolation. 
Is it one that fills us with pride, is it 
one that becomes a great nation that has 
just made a big sacrifice in a big way? 
But let us examine this policy from a 
cold and materialistic point of view. Is 
our present course of action consistent 
with the highest material welfare of the 
country? We are a great exporting na- 
tion. We have a surplus of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs for which Europe 
heretofore has been our biggest cus- 
tomer. Before the war we sold Europe 
vast quantities of manufactured goods. 
Europe’s purchases are now limited by 
her ability to pay. Some things she 
must have and will continue to buy 
from us, but only in the smallest quan- 
tities necessary for her very existence. 
The buying power of the rest of the 
world of which Europe was also the 
chief customer is likewise curtailed, and 
unless and until Europe is rehabilitated 
and reconstructed our foreign markets 
will be progressively restricted. 

It is not necessary to argue the value 
of foreign trade. While in percentages 
it is small compared with our vast 
domestic commerce, nevertheless the 
successful sale of our surplus produc- 
tion in all lines is essential to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. It is an 
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economic law that cannot be gainsaid 
that the effect of an unsold surplus is 
to depress prices and unsettle condi- 
tions. 

For certain periods due to a tem- 
porary effect of the law of supply and 
demand we may have prosperity, as it 
is likely that we shall have during the 
year 1923, but it is inevitable that sur- 
plus lines will accumulate unless mar- 
kets can be found and the positive re- 
sult of such accumulation will be 
industrial and agricultural depression. 
It is therefore to our material interest 
that those who were formerly our best 
customers be helped out of bankruptcy 
and into solvency so that they may again 
resume their business relations with us. 

We today are a creditor nation irre- 
spective of the ten or eleven billion dol- 
lars owed us by the governments of 
Europe. Loans, credits and unpaid bills 
for goods and supplies furnished will 
probably show Europe a debtor to this 
country of at least two billions dollars, 
and this figure is probably much higher. 
If Europe goes down through our fail- 
ure to help these sums may be lost. It 
therefore is to our real interest to get 
into the situation and contribute some- 
thing beyond our good advice toward 
its solution. 

I have mentioned our material in- 
terests merely by way of answer to 
those who would measure our national 
policies by material advantages to be 
derived. Such argument, however, is I 
believe unfair to American manhood 
and character. A nation that is willing 
to sacrifice its blood and treasury in 
war for an ideal should be willing to 
use its intelligence, its ability and its 
energy in the reconstructive tasks of 
peace. We seek no territory, we have 
no ulterior motives. We need make no 
alliances nor need we mix up in the 
intrigues of Europe. Our coédperation 
is needed, our advice will be welcome, 
and under our leadership order may yet 
be brought out of chaos. 

Let us place our participation on the 
broad ground of duty to civilization as 
a member of the family of nations. We 
are today the wealthiest nation of the 
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world. We are untouched by the war. 
Our resources are limitless and all the 
world is our debtor. The old world 
gave to us freely of its treasure, of its 
accumulated knowledge of the arts of 
civilization, and by reason thereof con- 
tributed materially to our marvelous 
growth and development. The break- 
down of civilization in Europe may 
mean a slow return to the dark ages. 
When men struggle for mere existence 
advancement and progress are impos- 
sible. Cultural growth is stopped and 
destructive forces begin to operate. Ex- 
treme misery among the masses may 
bring revolt and a breakdown of the 
industrial and commercial structure. It 
is not stretching the fact to say that the 
entire capitalistic system of private 
property will be endangered if Europe 
is allowed to drift unaided to destruc- 
tion. 

It may be urged that conditions in 
Europe are being exaggerated and are 
not so bad as they seem. It is true 
that matters have unquestionably im- 
proved along many lines. Unemploy- 
ment is less and more food has been 
raised this year. But underneath the 
surface the foundations are being un- 
dermined. Political conditions and the 
question of the debts are fundamental 
in their effect upon the permanent and 
economic future of Europe. Nations 
have an infinite capacity for suffering 
and stubborn vitality, and the process 
of disintegration is a slow one measured 
in decades. Economic and _ political 
forces are now being set in motion, 
which may not be easily overcome, and 
the results one quarter or half a cen- 
tury hence may be difficult even’ to 
imagine, 

It is in our power to make a begin- 
ning toward the solution of the problem 
by an intelligent handling of the fund- 
ing of the Allies’ debts to us. It is idle 
to talk of payment of interest and debt 
within relatively short periods of time. 
We could well afford to cancel a portion 
at least of the debts of the Allies and 
m so doing make an investment that 
Would re»ay us many fold over a long 


period of years. But political condi- 
tions are such in this country that it is 
impossible to hope for such action which 
is justified by all the circumstances 
under which the debts were contracted. 
Cancellation being impossible let us 
handle the situation in a way that will 
be of real benefit to the world and that 
will mark the first step toward general 
rehabilitation. It would be wise to for- 
get the interest which has accumulated 
and extend the payment of the principal 
over fifty years, or longer if necessary, 
with a moderate interest charge of 8 
per cent. or 3% per cent. and an 
amortization charge of 1 per cent., both 
amortization and interest to commence 
in the case of the neediest nations five 
years from now. This will be the en- 
tering wedge, and our reasonableness 
and fairness in the handling of this 
problem will point the way to a simi- 
larly fair and reasonable adjustment of 
the reparations problem. 

If in argument we insist that Ger- 
many’s payments should be based on 
what she can reasonably pay, it is only 
likewise fair that the payments of our 
debtors to us be ascertained by the 
same analysis. If we make the first 
move towards a reasonable adjustment 
of these debts then we can speak with 
greater authority and influence in ad- 
vising a just and fair settlement be- 
tween France and Germany. 

The funding of the Allied debts on 
a reasonable basis will enable us to be 
influential in a revision of the entire 
reparations settlements. Our first con- 
crete task is to solidify public opinion 
in favor of a generous handling of the 
problem of Allied debts. The next step, 
and one which should have been taken 
before France entered the Ruhr, is to 
enact in substance the Borah resolution 
and call for a general economic con- 
ference to discuss debt funding, repara- 
tions and such other matters as must 
necessarily be solved in the bringing 
about of permanent peace. If this 
means taking the lead in the entire re- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty we alone 
are in a position to assume such re- 
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sponsibility with any reasonable prob- 
ability of success. 

No harm can come of such a confer- 
ence and much good is possible. It is 
true that one conference will not be 
able to settle all the problems, but a 
beginning will be made, and if we ap- 
proach the conference table in a broad- 
minded spirit and with a generous at- 
titude in regard to the debts to us, some 
measure of success is assured. 






The path of duty is clear. Our ob- 
ligations to the world cannot be avoided. 
No nation ever had a greater opportu- 
nity to render a service vo civilization 
and to make its place in histcry pre- 
éminent. Shall we prove equal to the 
occasion and achieve immortal great- 
ness, or shall we either through ma- 
terial selfishness or confessed incom- 
petence fail in this the most crucial 
moment of modern history? 


au 


The Dollar as World’s Currency Unit* 
By George L. LeBlanc 


Vice-president Equitable Trust Company, New York City 


WORLD which would recognize 
A the dollar as the currency unit 

par excellence would practically 
ignore any other currency. Now it be- 
comes daily more pertinent that a good 
part of the world has chosen the dollar 
as its currency standard. In Austria— 
to give but one example—treasury 
bonds redeemable in dollars have been 
offered at a dollar price. When one 
speaks of stabilization one instantly has 
in mind the actual value of the depre- 
ciated currency in terms of dollars. But 
this very supremacy of the dollar makes 
it daily more imperative that we per- 
form, in as perfect a manner as possible, 
the by no means easy duties of an in- 
ternational banker. Let me repeat it 
again: At the present stage we have out- 
grown the foreign trading activities, and 
dollar financing has increased and will 
keep on increasing our international 
banking. 

Our prize object must be to give to 
this country an international banking 
service which will enable it to hold its 
premier position in the international 
market. But if I am permitted to 
speak frankly I must make it clear that 
the codperation of all of us is indis- 
pensable. 

I am not at all a pessimist. Only a 
confirmed optimist can afford to be a 


foreign banker, but being a realist I am 
afraid that I do not exaggerate when I 
say that the foreign department is treat- 
ed inside the bank as a stepchild, and 
in the market-place as an enemy. I am 
not going to propose the formation of a 
benevolent association to protect the 
downtrodden foreign departments, but I 
desire to ask my colleagues to get to- 
gether and help themselves. We are 
practically handling the world’s trade 
gratis. Our banks have been so eager 
in advertising our prowesses that they 
have finished by offering our services 
for the mere asking. A prominent busi- 
ness man told me that seven new busi- 
ness solicitors had called upon him of- 
fering him foreign service at lower 
rates than those charged by his bank, 
and that without having the slightest 
idea of the rates he was being charged. 
Now, frankly, shall the foreign depart- 
ment become a mere inducement, a sales 
argument, cleverly played upon by the 
urbane business solicitor? 

The foreign banking business should 
be rendered safe for those who devote 
their lives to it. I do not hesitate to 
tell you that I would not like to see my 
boys enter upon a foreign banking 
career which, as it stands at present, 





*From an address before the BANKERS’ 
FORUM, New York. 
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means nothing but hard work; a career 
whose casualty list is a very long one, 
and whose list of real successes is a 
very short one. Before the war the con- 
ditions in our foreign exchange depart- 
ments were but little better than those 
prevailing in steerage departments, and 
if we do not take heed our interna- 
tional banking may be imperilled to the 
same extent. 

In all humility, we foreign bankers 
can claim that we have created an or- 
ganism which was practically non- 
existent in our banks a few years ago. 
And in the light of the banking history 
of the last few years, we may perhaps 
be even permitted to believe that our 
work was successful and most useful to 
the business community. Have we not 
then the right to ask for at least a most 
favored nation treatment? 

But if we desire to build upon strong 
foundations we must stand together; we 
must exchange our views, give and re- 
ceive counsel, and listen in a spirit of 
good fellowship and broadmindedness 
to such suggestion as may tend to im- 
prove the situation. I am sure that if 
the international bankers were given a 
chance to meet around a table it would 
be easy to establish standard rates and 
it would not be long before we would 
recognize an unwritten code of ethics. 
To bring about such a happy consumma- 
tion it is not necessary that we have 
recourse to a Landis or to a Hayes. 
The clearing-house, the Federal Reserve 
Board. the Bankers Association, could 
easily do for the foreign departments 
what they have done for the domestic 
departments. In one word, the foreign 
departments can do very well without 
the bossing of a super-czar, but they 
must conclude among themselves some 
sort of an entente cordiale. 

Lazare Carnot, who whipped into 
shape ihe raw recruits who were to 
form the armies of the French Revolu- 
tion, was called the Organisateur de la 
Victoir’—the organizer of victory—and 
hot the organizer of the army. 

The question is not to organize in- 
ternational banking. What we are after 
's to organize a victorious, a successful 
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GEORGE L. Le BLANC 
Vice-president Equitable Trust Company of New York 


international banking. We have organ 
ized our offices and our traders’ rooms; 
our branches and our affiliations. Let us 
now organize victory. Let us now see 
to it that the splendid efforts which 
were made by the foreign departments 
of so many of our banks, be strength- 
ened by a loyal coéperation among our- 
selves. 

The demands upon our foreign de- 
partments will, I am convinced, become 
heavier and heavier. We have to dis- 
pose of our agricultural surplus, and 
our industrial production and our min- 
ing output must perforce seek foreign 
markets. 

More than ever the foreign depart- 
ments in our banks must be prepared. 
This country will not give up the posi- 
tion it has gained in the international 
markets, and it is because foreign busi- 
ness cannot thrive without the assist- 
ance of its handmaiden, international 
banking, that I plead the cause of in- 
ternational banking. 








































































American Mediation Needed Abroad 


{4 UR mediation is absolutely es- 
sential’’, said Alvin W. Krech, 
president of the Equitable 

Trust Company, New York, in a recent 

address before the New York Associa- 

tion of Stock Exchange Firms, “for the 
proper and sane solution of the repara- 
tion and inter-Allied debt problems. 

Europe has come to the point where a 

super-mediator must step in and accept 

the weighty but inescapable responsi- 
bility of helping the world to find itself. 

Our premier position in the comity of 

nations gives us the right and the duty 

to call the world to order”. Mr. Krech 
continued in part: 


The money cost of the Great War up to 
the end of the year 1919, calculated upon 
the basis of national currencies on their gold 
parity of exchange in dollars, was as fol- 
lows: 

For France, approximately 70 per cent. 
of her. total pre-war national wealth; Great 
Britain, approximately 70 per cent.; Italy, 
70 per cent.; Russia, who quit in 1917, 35 
per cent.; all the other Allies except the 
United States, 30 per cent.; United States, 
exclusive of her advances to Great Britain, 
15 per cent. 

For the Central Powers—Germany, in- 
cluding reparations paid and the cost of 
Allied occupation up to the end ot 1919, 70 
per cent.; Germany’s allies, 90 per cent. 
These percentages are the result of a care- 
ful examination of the best available data,* 
and they call forth several striking observa- 
tions; first, the uniformity of 70 per cent. 
for each of the four great powers, showing 
that they all put their maximum economic 
and financial strength into the war. Second, 
the comparatively small percentage of the 
pre-war national wealth involved in the 
contribution of the United States in money 
to the prosecution of the war. Third, our 
realization of the burden which this com- 
paratively small contribution on the part of 
the United States has imposed upon its 
nationals, demonstrating in a most vivid 
manner the insuperable difficulties of the 
European Allies to solve their financial prob- 
lems through taxation alone. 

England’s policy from the beginning of 
the war was to set in motion a tax program 
of pay-as-you-go to the full limit of her 
capacity. This policy, however, was not 
adopted by any of the Continental allies, 
nor by Germany and her associates. To 
these percentages, therefore, must be added 
the annual accumulating budgetary deficits 
of the Continental countries involved since 


*“French Public Finance’’—Bankers Trust Co. 
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the beginning of 1920, which, in the case of 
France, on rehabilitation account, will bring 
her total cost to well over 100 per cent. of 
her total pre-war national wealth; and in 
the case of Germany, a percentage so fan- 
tastic that it reaches into the clouds, due 
to her reckless currency policy. 

The absorbing problem of all of these 
countries is how to meet the demands of 
these huge government debts, besides provid- 
ing funds which are required for pensions, 
rehabilitation, and for covering the cost of 
the machinery of State. 

The United States alone of all the bel- 
ligerents is completely solvent and paying its 
bills day by day in every way. And now 
Great Britain triumphantly asserts her 
financial solidity in accepting, after a few 
minutes’ discussion of her cabinet, the sug- 
gestions made by our Funding Debt Com- 
mission for the payment of her indebtedness 
to the United States! 

England’s high principles and _bull-dog 
tenacity are bound to pull her through. Let 
me again say, British pride and British 
honor have always been the best collateral 
in the world! 

How about the others? What will become 
of these huge Continental debts—burdens 
far beyond the capacity of the nations in- 
volved to bear? 

These debts are expressed in paper. Their 
burden has been greatly lightened by the 
depreciation of the currency, and the French 
internal debt of $250,000,000,000 francs, rep- 
resents today less than 80 milliards in gold, 
which should be still reduced by the payment 
of the German indemnity. Germany, whose 
internal debt has practically ceased to exist, 
can and must pay some indemnity which 
will enable France to materially reduce her 
debt. 

Germany can save herself; if she is ready 
to try with all her might she undoubtedly 
can issue a reparation loan and guarantee 
it in so satisfactory a manner, that not only 
her creditors will accept it in payment, but 
that she will also be able to dispose of a 
goodly share of this reparation issue to her 
own nationals. 

Recently, I proposed that Germany should 
issue in full settlement of her reparations 
a 100-year obligation of the Reich with a 
collateral security of the obligations of her 
separate states, free cities and municipal- 
ities, allocated pro rata in accordance with 
their outstanding several obligations pre 
ceding the war, the service upon which 
should constitute a prior lien upon all tax- 
ation, to the amount of 24,000,000,000 gold 
marks, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and 
charged with a 1 per cent. sinking fund on 
the amount of any time outstanding, i 
terest to begin, say, in 1927. 

This loan, equivalent to 30,000,000,000 of 
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gold francs, turned over to France, would 
reduce the French debt to less than 50,- 
000,000,000 gold francs, requiring annually 
put 3 milliards in gold for interest pay- 
ments. The French budget, which shows re- 
ceipts amounting to nearly 20,000,000,000 
paper francs, can certain meet such a de- 
mand. 

I think we may as well look upon the de- 
preciation of the Continental currencies as a 
fait accompli. There is no other way of 
paying these huge debts except at the ex- 
pense of the bondholder and the creditor 
dass as a whole. Any attempt at substantial 
deflation is bound to meet with disaster in 
the business of the individual and with dis- 
aster to the finances of the state. 

The water is over the dam, but this ap- 
parent cataclysm has actually saved the 
European governments from bankruptcy! 
The problem is solving itself, and the day 
is not far distant when each in turn can 
adopt an entirely new currency in volume 
ample enough to transact its business and se- 
cured by a proper ratio of reserve in gold, 
without foreign help. 

There is but one deterrent, namely, the 
problem of the payment of their foreign in- 
debtedness, which must be paid in gold. In 


the case of Germany it is reparations. With 


855 


France and Italy alike, inter-Allied debts. 

In this sense Mr. Hughes is quite right 
in saying that reparations is the crux of the 
whole matter. But universal peace is really 
the crux of the whole matter. 

I gave you at the beginning of my re- 
marks the startling figures of the financial 
waste of war. Place beside them the hideous 
cost in lives! 24,500,000 killed and wounded! 
Can there be a more appalling demonstra- 
tion of the awful economic waste and desola- 
tion—the hopeless futility of war to victor 
and vanquished alike? 

Our intervention is absolutely essential for 
the proper and sane solution of the repara- 
tion and inter-Allied debt problems. Why, 
these are the very instruments in our hands 
to make our voice effective—almost impera- 
tive. Those questions must and can be 
solved, but solved only when the fundamen- 
tal understanding has been definitely 
reached. 

Europe has come to the point where a 
super-mediator must step in and accept the 
weighty but inescapable responsibility of 
helping the world to find itself..Our premier 
position in the comity of nations gives us 
the right and the duty to call the world to 
order. 


WW 


London Bank’s 250th Anniversary 


HE Messrs. Hoare, whose banking 
house is at 87 Fleet street, London, 
has recently celebrated its 250th anni- 


versary. The Lord Mayor of London 
was one of the many to congratulate the 
old house, whose history is rich in tra- 
ditions. A copyright cable to the New 
York Herald gives the following inter- 
esting account of some of the traditions 
of this famous old bank: 


_A much treasured possession of the firm 
is a precious ledger, dog-eared and brown 
with age, with the first entry dated January 
12, 1673. Even since the firm was founded 
one of the partners has slept every night on 
the premises, and that old tradition is still 
continued today. Every morning the part- 
ner on duty unlocks the door at 9 o'clock. 
The reason given for this custom is a fear 
that trains bringing members of the firm 
from the suburbs may be late. 


Henry Hoare has a most remarkable 
hobby 


He doesn’t go in for golf or tennis, scription “John V. Portugal.” 


as do other business men, but his favorite 
recreation is needlework. “At first I thought 
wool work a fool’s game, but now I spend 
as much as twelve hours a day at it,” he 
said. “This artistic work with the hands 
I find soothing and restful, and many of my 
men friends have now taken up the art.” 
He loves color, and gets much satisfaction 
out of blending and designing patterns. He 
has copied tapestries 200 years old, using 
original colorings. He has done a delicate 
petit point piece, showing a deer drinking 
from a flower verged brook, and is now at 
work on a mantel panel which, he estimated, 
it will take him five years to complete. 

“Try the needlework cure for nerves” is 
his advice to men. 

Samuel Pepys was one of the original 
customers of the firm, and the books show 
that the author of the famous diary once 
overdrew his account. 

The house has also an interesting collec- 
tion of old coins, including guinea gold 
pieces of the time of Charles I., 7 shilling 
pieces—a third of a guinea—of George IL, 
and actual “pieces of eight” with the in- 
The gold 
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alone in these “pieces of eight” so often re- 
ferred to in tales of the buccaneers, is 
worth £5. 

Speaking of high theater rentals nowa- 
days, the bank holds an old rental contract 
for Drury Lane of half a crown for every 
night performance, with the privilege of 
deadhead admission and running for 103 
years from Christmas, 1791. The bank’s 
vaults are part of the old wine cellars of 
the Mitre Inn, which still exists in the court 
back of the bank, openings for lowering the 


barrels from Fleet street being still visible. 

But perhaps the bank’s most interesting 
relics are a sinister looking row of flintlock 
muskets with bayonets and ammunition 
pouches, ranged along the wall of a hall 
leading to the partners’ room on the upper 
floors. These muskets were handed out to 
the clerks during the celebrated Gordon 
riots. Like all the firms in the city, most of 
Hoare’s clerks received other firearms with 
which to fight in Flanders from 1914 to 
1918, and many never came back. 


Annual Statement of International 
Acceptance Bank 


HE International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., New York, was formed 
less than two years ago, on April 
19, 1921, and a review of its various 
published financial 
ample proof that it has risen within this 


statements offers 


PAUL M. WARBURG 


Chairman of the Board International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc. 


length of time to a leading position >f 
world importance. Inasmuch as the op- 
erations of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., are devoted almost exclus- 
ively to foreign trade, its statement of 
December 30, 1922, shows that the in- 
stitution has contributed largely to the 
substantial growth of dollar acceptances 
in world commerce. On that date its 
outstanding acceptances and letters of 
credit totalled $34,445,359.92, as com- 
pared with $14,501 ,970.17 one year ago, 
which places it in the front rank with 
the largest accepting banks in the 
United States. A further analysis of 
its statements shows an increase in un- 
divided profits and reserves of from 
$82,000 on December 31, 1921, to over 
a million dollars on December 30, 1922. 
The very liquid condition of the bank is 
shown by its holdings of $18,040.301.28 
cash and U. S. Government securities, 
as well as $5,543,808.36 of acceptances 
of other banks and gilt-edged securities. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., operates under 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the collateral securing outstand- 
ing acceptances must of necessity be of 
a most liquid character. 

When asked for a statement as to 
what he considered the most important 
factor contributing to the phenomenal 
growth of the International Acceptance 
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DANIEL G. WING 
Vice-chairman of the Board 


Bank, Inc., F. Abbot Goodhue, presi- 
dent, said: ‘“Probably the most appar- 
ent reason is the intimate and very sat- 
isfactory coéperation which we enjoy 
with the old established and well-known 
banking institutions here and abroad, 
who are our stockholding correspond- 
ents. Through this relationship we are 
in a position to provide our clients with 
a complete international banking service 
with individual local attention to his in- 
terests at any point in the world, as well 
as furnish him with first-hand trade and 
credit information. Our directors are 
particularly pleased with the policy we 
are observing of carefully spreading our 
risks both as to commodities and coun- 
tries. Our acceptances cover all parts 
of the world but the aggregate for each 
country is carefully limited and in no 
one country among the so-called Central 
Power countries or even among the Al- 
lied countries have we acceptance liabil- 
ies in excess of $2,000,000.” 

While Mr. Goodhue was optimistic 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 


regarding business for the ensuing year, 
he said that much depended upon the 
course of events now taking place in 
Europe, that until the conditions over 
there become more crystallized, it was 
useless to make a forecast. 

The annual statement is given here 
in full: 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ uncalled 
een ..$5,000,000.00 
Cash on hand and due from banks..$ 7,154,615.18 
Acceptances of other banks 2,115,254.74 
U. S. Government Securities - 10,885,686.10 
Loans and discounts . acrneeee . 2,699,975.05 
Other bonds, securities, etc. ..... 3,428,553.62 
Customers’ lability, acceptances 
(less anticipations $1,788,354.48).. 27,045,621.52 
‘ustomers’ 
of credit 5,611,383.93 
Total ; ee eossereseereessseeee 09, 941,090,13 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed capital 


and surplus ..... $15, 250,000.00 


2 ee ---$10,250;000.00 


Undivided profits 
Reserve for taxes, 202,067.15 
Due to hanks and customers 13,074,143.30 
Acceptances outstanding .................. . 28,833,975.99 
Letters of credit . 5,611,383.93 


969,519.76 


Total 
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At the annual meeting of the bank, 
Charles A. Stone, president of the 
American International Corporation, 
John T. Pratt, and Lucien Nachmann, a 
vice-president of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., were elected di- 
rectors. All the officers were also re- 
élected for the ensuing year, and the 
following appointments were announced : 
James P. Warburg, secretary, was 
made vice-president and _ secretary; 
Fletcher L. Gill, treasurer, was made 
vice-president and treasurer; Henry B. 
Kingman was appointed assistant secre- 
tary, L. D. Pickering, assistant treas- 
urer, and W. T. Kelly. manager of the 
credit department. 

The directors of the bank are as fol- 
lows: 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
board; Daniel G. Wing, vice-chairman, 
president First National Bank of Bos- 
ton; F. Abbot Goodhue, president; 


Newcomb Carlton, president W. U. Tel- 
egraph Co., N. Y.; Emory W. Clark, 
president First National Bank in De- 
troit; Walter E. Frew, president Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York; F. H. Goff, 
president Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land; Robert F. Herrick, Herrick, 
Smith, Donald & Farley, Boston; J. R. 
McAllister, president Franklin National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Lucien Nachmann, 
vice-president; John T. Pratt; Charles 
B. Seger, president U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York; Lawrence H. Shearman, W. 
R. Grace & Co., New York; William 
Skinner, William Skinner & Sons, New 
York; H. C. Sonne, Huth & Co., New 
York; Philip Stockton, president Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston; Charles A. 
Stone, president American International 
Corporation; Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York; Thomas H. 
West, Jr., president Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Co., Providence. 


Uh 


Confidence Needed in Europe 


66(-YONFIDENCE is what is needed 

in Europe.” That is the way in 
which A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy and California Joint 
Stock Land Bank, expressed his opinion 
of overseas conditions, after a year 
spent in travel and observation in the 
countries of Europe. 

“I believe, however, that America 
should play her part, not only because 
the greatness of the country impels us 
to do so, but also because, being a great 
creditor nation of the world, we should 
see that none of the assets of any of our 
debtors is destroyed through the action 
oi any of our debtors. It is, therefore, 
a moral obligation that we finish the job 
that we started during the war, and a 
cold blooded business proposition for 
the United States to help solve these 
problems. 

“In Italy the change this past year 
has been indeed wonderful. She has 
shaken off the political intrigue with 
which she was surrounded and _ has 





stepped forth with the fire of youth in 
her blood and the determination to make 
Italy worthy of the traditions of ancient 
Rome. Internally she has a program 
which aims at securing the greatest ef- 
fort from all with the greatest measure 
of economy. Mussolini is seeing to it 
himself that officials of all classes begin 
their duties at the regular hour and give 
the country the benefit of a full day’s 
work. He is ensuring order, social 
peace and happiness. Of great import- 
ance are the radical reforms instituted 
in the State railway system, designed to 
make the roads pay, before turning them 
over to private operation. The reforms 
contemplated have been put under the 
charge of a High Commissioner, Signor 
Torre, the forty-year-old leader of the 
Fascisti Parliamentary party. He will 
have an ardous task in cutting 60,000 
men from the railroad pay roll and at 
the same time maintain a strict 8-hour 
day on all lines.” 
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Uptown Branch of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company 





Founder Bank of New York 


HE Bank of New York and Trust 
Company opened during the latter 
part of November its new Uptown 
branch at Madison avenue and Sixty- 
third street. This new branch of the 
recently organized Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, which represents 
a consolidation of the Bank of New 
York, founded in 1784, and the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany. founded in 1830, is the third of- 
fice of the bank. The offices of each 
of the consolidating banks were retained 
at 48 Wall street, and 52 Wall street, 
the former now designated as the bank- 
ing office and the latter the trust office. 
Architecturally this branch repre- 
sents a new departure in banking. In- 
side and out it has the appearance of 
a club, or even of a comfortable home. 
It is three stories high, built in the 
Georgian style, of red brick with white 


marble trimmings. The building con- 
tains al! of the latest improvements and 
conveniences in banking office construc- 
tion. ‘he Adam interior further car- 


ries ou' the homelike effect, as the bank- 


ing room is long and octagonal, re- 
sembling the spacious hallway of a 
home. Opening off this room are the ~ 
manager’s and the ladies’ room, with 
ivory-tinted walls. The manager’s 
room is so constructed that it commands 
a view of the entire lower floor. Par- 
ticular provision has been made for the 
comfort and convenience of women pa- 
trons, the furnishings and hangings of 
the ladies’ room being those of a well- 
appointed home. 

In connection with the banking 
rooms, modern and improved safe de- 
posit vaults have been installed which 
are operated by the Parish Safe De- 
posit Company of which Ernest H. 
Cook is the president, Henry Parish 
vice-president, and Owen H. Smith 
secretary and treasurer. This corpora- 
tion is owned and controlled by the 
Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The vaults were installed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK 


In charge of the branch are Ernest 
H. Cook, vice-president and manager, 
Ralph M. Johnson, assistant manager, 
and Owen H. Smith, assistant secretary. 
Mr. Cook has been engaged in the 
banking business in the uptown district 
for more than thirty years. 

The Bank of New York and Trust 
Company recognized that crowded thor- 
oughfares and more crowded transpor- 
tation facilities demanded of them an 
uptown branch, and have erected this 
homelike office where deposit accounts 
and personal custodian or safekeeping 
accounts and trusts will have the same 
careful attention and supervision as at 
the down town offices. The bank is a 
financial institution of moderate size 
which does not attempt to do as varied 
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ERNEST H. COOK 


Vice-president Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany in charge of the Madison Avenue Branch 
and president of the Parish Safe Deposit 
Company 


a business as some of its larger com- 
petitors, but its officers endeavor to give 
personal attention to the needs of its 
customers, both in its banking and its 
trust business. 

In the handling of safekeeping ac- 
counts and trust accounts it has the 
benefit of knowledge gained by a cen- 
tury of experience, while in commercial 
banking its service stands upon a foun- 
dation of 139 years. 

The bank occupies a unique position 
in New York. Its trustees elect their 
own successors, and no change in owner- 
ship of its stock can bring about un- 
desirable changes in its business policy. 
Continual control of this sort gives 
unusual stability in the administration 
of personal trusts. It is not financially 
interested in the distribution of securi- 
ties among its clients. It places orders 
for purchase or sale of securities with 
any broker or banking house whom its 
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clients designate and makes no cliarge 
in connection with such matters. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Both of the banks which were con- 
solidated were founded by men whose 
names have been household words in the 
history of New York and the United 
States, and some of whose decendants 
are members of the present board of 
trustees. 

Herbert L. Griggs is the present 
chairman of the board of trustees, and 
Edwin G. Merrill, president. Hororary 
trustees are Frederic W. Stevens, elect- 
ed in 1872; C. D. Leverich, elected in 
1876; and Stuyvesant Fish, elected in 
1883. 

The board of trustees is composed of 
the following: 

Edmund L. Baylies, Nicholas Biddle, 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., Henry D. 
Cooper, Lincoln Cromwell, Wm. M. 
Cruikshank, Thomas Denny, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Philip T. Dodge, Herbert L. 
Griggs, Edward J. Hancy, Robert C. 


Hill, Eustis L. Hopkins, Samuel T. 


Hubbard, Columbus O’D. Iselin, James 
B. Mabon, Alfred E. Marling, William 
J. Matheson, Edwin G. Merrill, Lewis 
Spencer Morris, Frank C. Munson, 
Stephen P. Nash, Walter Wood Par- 
sons, John J. Riker, W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, Henry C. Swords, Moses Taylor, 
Edward M. Townsend, Howard Town- 
send, Paul Tuckerman. 

The officers of the bank at 48 Wall 
street are: L. F. Kiesewetter, Joseph 
Andrews, Robert E. Miller,  vice- 
presidents; F. C. Metz, Jr., treasurer; 
A. F. Albra, Geo. W. Garretson, George 
S. Butler, William J. Kenmore, F. 
William Ziegler, assistant treasurers. 

The officers at 52 Wall street are: 
Henry Parish, J. L. Van Zelm, Z. W. 
Van Zelm, vice-presidents, John C. 
Vedder, secretary; A. J. Purdy, Chas. 
Eldredge, William B. Austin, assistant 
secretaries. 

The bank has resources of over $100, 
000,000, deposits of over $75,000,000 
and surplus and undivided profits of 
over $10,000,000. 
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Mr. Cook in his private office with Frank Eaton Newman the architect who designed the building 
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Entrance to the safe deposit department 
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The furnishings and hangings of the ladies’ room are those of a well-appointed home 


One of the consultation rooms in the safe deposit department 
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Main entrance to the safe deposit vault, closed 


Main entrance door to safe deposit vault open, showing heavy bolts, locks, etc. 
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View of the vault which shows the emergency door on the rear wall at the right 


Safe deposit and security vault showing boxes and bank safes 
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Partial view in main banking room 





Julian W. Potter Becomes President of 


Coal and Iron 


ITH the election of John T. 

Sproull as chairman of the 

board of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank, New York, and the elec- 
tion of Julian W. Potter to the presi- 
dent’s chair, another chapter may be 
said to have begun in the annals of 
this widely-known banking institution, 
which will shortly round out nineteen 
years of a highly useful and, in many 
respects, unique, career. 

As one of its organizers, Mr. Sproull 
brought to the Coal and Iron Bank a 
wealth of banking experience gained 
prior to and during his term of office 
as president of the old Varick Bank, 


long familiar landmark on Varick 
street. The Varick Bank, it will be re- 
membered, was absorbed by the Coal 
and Iron Bank in 1904, coincident with 
the founding of the latter. Mr. Sproull 
steppc:! from the presidency of one in- 
stitution to that of the other, amalga- 


National Bank 


mating their joint resources and align- 
ing the personnel of the new bank with 
that happy facility in the conduct of 
financial affairs and broad knowledge of 
men which he has since employed to 
such excellent advantage in the upbuild- 
ing of the Coal and Iron Bank. 

As a man of vision, laboring always 
in behalf of a definite policy of expan- 
sion and increased usefulness for the in- 
stitution, Mr. Sproull has also done 
much to dispel that ancient chimera, 
now fast disappearing, under the illu- 
sions of which all banking institutions 
formerly enjoyed a smug isolation from 
fields of endeavor not within the imme- 
diate sphere of banking. From any 
such platform, Mr. Sproull very early 
declared himself a dissenter, with the 
result that the Coal and Iron Bank, al- 
though highly conservative in the ad- 
ministration of all its departments, to- 
day strikes a very human note in its 
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JOHN T. SPROULL JULIAN W. POTTER 
Chairman of the board President 




















general activities and in the service ren- 
dered to an ever-widening clientele. Mr. 
Sproull’s retirement from the presidency 
is followed by the regrets of his co- 
workers, regrets which, however, are to 
some extent tempered by the fact that as 
chairman of the board of directors, his 
counsel and experience will still be 
available. 

David Taylor, vice-president, who has 
been connected with the bank since it 
began business and who actively co- 
éperated with Mr. Sproull in the de- 
velopment of the institution, will con- 
tinue to devote his acute judgment and 
recognized ability to the conduct of the 
bank’s affairs. 

Julian W. Potter, the new president, 
was born in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 


in 1889. His rapid rise may be 
ascribed to two influences, intensive ap- 
plication to banking problems and 


formulas, or in other words, hard work, 
and a natural aptitude for finance 
through hereditary influence. Julian W. 
Potter is the son of J. Whitfield Potter, 
one of Kentucky’s most prominent citi- 
zens and president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and the Potter Matlock 
Trust Company, both of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. Reared in a banking at- 
mosphere, Julian W. Potter imbibed the 
principles of banking at an age when 
most young men are still in the forma- 
tive period. 

His elementary education was _ re- 
ceived in the public schools of Bowling 
Green, from which he passed succes- 
sively with honors to the Kentucky Mil- 
itary Institute and the University of 
Virginia. ; 

In 1910, at twenty-one, he became a 
partner in the real estate insurance firm 
of Galloway, Hughes & Potter. Two 
years later found young Mr. Potter 
seeking practical banking knowledge as 
discount clerk of the American National 
Bank. Not long afterward he rose to 
the position of secretary and treasurer 
of the Potter Matlock Trust Company, 
in which incumbency the responsibility 
of making investments and handling 
trust estates devolved upon him. 
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DAVID TAYLOR 
Vice-president 


In 1916, Mr. Potter was elected to 
the vice-presidency of the American Na- 
tional Bank. At the time of his resigna- 
tion, in 1920, the American National 
and the Potter Matlock Trust Company 
were the two largest banking institu- 
tions in Western Kentucky. 

During the war Mr. Potter was Coun- 
ty Chairman of the Second and Third 
Liberty Loan Campaigns and under his 
leadership both loans were oversub- 
scribed. On the completion of the Third 
Loan he enlisted in the Naval Flying 
Corps. After three months at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
he was graduated and sent to the Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola as assistant 
and, later, Acting Discipline and Per- 
sonnel Officer. 

Mr. Potter came to New York in 
1920 as assistant treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company and has since been 
successfully connected with commercial 
banking in New York City. 

The steady and consistent growth of 
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the Coal and Iron National Bank, to- 
gether with the sound character of its 
investments, illustrates the truism that 
a bank reflects the character of those 
who direct it. Composed chiefly of 
men identified with coal, railroad and 
steel interests, the directorate of the 
Coal and Iron Bank stands for big, 
broadminded methods. Operated under 
such principles, it can be better under- 
stood why this bank, within a compara- 
tively short period, has risen from prac- 
tical obscurity to a commanding posi- 
tion in the banking world. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank 
was organized in 1904 with a capital of 
$300,000 and surplus of $200,000 and 
with deposits of $745,442 at the close 
of the first day of business. At the 
present time it has a capital of $1,500,- 
000, surplus of $1,000,000, undivided 
profits of $828,192, deposits of more 
than $15,000,000, and with total re- 
sources of about $20,000,000. 

During the panic of 1907 the Coal 
and Iron Bank was not obliged to call 


a single loan, but on the contrary its re- 
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sources were so liquid that it was in a 
position to assist other institutions that 
applied to it for aid. During the late 
war, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
and unexpected demands made upon it, 
this bank was in a position to protect 
all of the interests and to supply all the 
demands of its customers, and through 
their codperation to more than cover its 
allotment of subscriptions to all Liberty 
Loans. 

The bank, of course, is fully equipped 
to conduct, along the most modern lines, 
all forms of domestic and foreign bank- 
ing; issues domestic and foreign letters 
of credit for commercial and personal 
use; issues travelers’ checks; deals in 
trade and bankers’ acceptances; nego- 
tiable investments; acts as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, transfer agent 
and registrar of stocks and_ bonds, 
guardian of estates, assignee and re- 
ceiver; affords the convenience of safe 
deposit vaults; in short, extends every 
facility consistent with legitimate bank- 
ing and conservative business that may 
be required by its customers. 


Safe deposit vaults 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


8 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Member Fadera! Reserve System, 














in large newspaper space the National American Bank of New York announced to the public 
their new plan for issuing bonds in small denominations 


























"THE new building of the Liberty Trust Company of Newark, N. J., is 
carried out in a very harmonious combination of granite, brick and 
terra cotta. 


The interior arrangement is such as to provide complete facilities to the 
bank's customers in comparatively limited space. 


The engineering and architectural work throughout was |in charge of 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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New Building of the Liberty Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey 


NE of the most perfectly 
equipped of the smaller individ- 
ual bank buildings has just been 

completed for the 
Liberty Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. 
J., at the corner of 
Central avenue and 
Warren street of 
that city. The ex- 
terior of the build- 
ing is of Colonial 
architecture and is 
constructed of a 
combination of gran- 
ite, brick and ter- 
ra cotta, the color 
scheme being quite 
new and very har- 
monious. High over 
the doorway are 
replicas of old Ro- 
man coins. These 
can be seen in one 
of the views of the 
full exterior of the 
bank. The view of 
the entrance shown 
on this page gives 
a very good idea of 
the pleasing lines 
of the Colonial architecture. 

On entrance one passes through a 
vestibule which has been carried out in 
Tavernelle marble with a simple ceil- 
ing. The banking room is very large 
and commodious, the height being thirty 
feet. The decorations of the interior 
are all very simple, in keeping with the 
architectural style, but extremely taste- 
ful and pleasing as can be readily seen 
in the accompanying views. The room 
receives plenty of daylight through the 
large circular-headed windows on all 
sides. 

On the right as one enters is the presi- 
dent’; office, which is a large room 
finished in American walnut. Next 


Artistic entrance to the Liberty Trust Company 


come some of the tellers’ cages and at 
the center of the banking screen in 
the rear is the entrance to the safe 
deposit vault. The 
vault is of the 
latest type, elec- 
trically protected. 
To the right of the 
vault is a sound- 
proof room for the 
bookkeeping ma- 
chines. Left of the 
vault are five cou- 
pon rooms, each fit- 
ted with all neces- 
sary equipment, and 
a small committee 
room for the use of 
the bank’s_ cus- 
tomers. Here also 
are the stairs lead- 
ing to the mez- 
zanine. 

At the left on 
entrance are the 
well-appointed _la- 
dies’ room and more 
cages. In the cen- 
ter of the room are 
two American wal- 
nut and _ bronze 
check desks and a double settee of 
leather. The mezzanine is given over 
to the directors’ room and for work 
space as needed in the future. 

In the basement are the book vault 
and a silver vault for the bank’s cus- 
tomers, these vaults having the same 
protection as the vault on the main floor. 

The architect for the building was 
Alfred C. Bossom of 680 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

The officers of the Liberty Trust 
Company are G. Kautzmann, presi- 
dent; J. E. Wordley, Joseph Wotiz, 
John U. Weber, vice-presidents; J. L. 
Conger, treasurer; and Ernest Wester, 
secretary. 
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the interior of the bank 





small beginnings from which the completed buildings grow 
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The above is the first architectural sketch made by Alfred C. Bossom of the building and shows the 
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G. KAUTZMANN 
President 


Special features of service which the 
Liberty Trust Company offers to its 
chents are its $1000 Club, safe deposit 
vaults and Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. 

The $1000 Club is becoming a popu- 
lar beneficial part of the institution. It 
is a combination of a savings and insur- 
ance benefit of great value. As a part 
of the National Thrift Campaign it has 
done more than its share by creating a 
savings, which establishes an estate of 
at least $1000 immediately with the as- 
surance of $1000 or more at the end of 
ten years. The large number of appli- 
cations already received proves its value 
and popularity with the public. The 
plan provides for the person taking it 


my 


J. L. CONGER 
Treasurer 


out if he lives and for those dependent 
on him if he dies. 

The facilities provided for safe de- 
posit in the new vault are much appre- 
ciated in the section owing to the faci 
that the bank will be obliged to increase 
the number of boxes within the near 
future. 

A Building and Loan Association is 
operated in the bank under the super 
vision of the officers making it conver 
ient for customers to pay on their shares 
during banking hours. 

According to the last statement of the 
bank it is capitalized at $200,000, has 
a surplus of $50,000, undivided profits 
of $52,270.92, and deposits of $1,990, 
890.35. 
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Architect’s drawing of the new building to be erected for the Trenton Trust 
Company of Trenton, N. J. 


Trenton Trust Company of Trenton, N. J. 


RENTON is about to put up its 
tallest building. The Trenton 
Trust Company of which H. 
Arthur Smith is the president, and 
Washington A. Roebling, the engineer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, is the vice- 
President, have just given instructions 
to go right ahead with their fourteen 


story building, which will overtop any 
building in New Jersey’s capital city. 
This building will form the hub of the 
section of the town which contains the 
new Stacey-Trent Hotel, the new ten- 
story apartment house, etc., which is 
also about to be undertaken on Chan- 
cery Lane and the development of West 
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State street will emphasize this condi- 
tion. 

The building will contain twelve 
stories of offices above the main banking 
room which will be two-stories high. It 
will be modern in every particular and 
will be of limestone construction. 

The banking room will occupy the 
entire first floor, which will be sixty-six 
feet fronting on West State street, and 
149 feet deep. In this department will 
be the various banking rooms, officers’ 
quarters, together with the trust de- 
partment, which will be on the west side 
of the building separated by a lobby ex- 
tending through the building from the 
main banking department. The auxil- 
iary saving department will also be 
located on the west side, while the di- 
rectors’ room will be on the. mezzanine 
floor, accessible from stairs and one of 


the three elevators to be installed. Ap- 
other elevator for freight will be in- 
stalled in the rear. 

The entrance to the vault will be in 
the rear of the public lobby, and this 
will be fitted with a huge circular screw 
door which will provide protection equal 
to that of any of the great Metropolitan 
banks. Judging from every point of 
view the new structure will be a monv- 
ment to the Company’s success in the 
past, and an assurance of greater suc- 
cess for the future. 

The architect and engineer for the 
work is Alfred C. Bossom, whose of- 
fices are in the new First National Bank 
Building in Jersey City, for which he 
was also the architect. Mr. Bossom also 
has an office at 680 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
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An Advertisement That Runs for 365 Days 


S the first greeting on the calen- 
dar for 1923 of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia are 

these words, “Happy hours and happy 
days await you in the year that is to 
be”. At the beginning of a new year 
there is probably no one of us who 
does not have the feeling that once 
again a new year has come to bring us 
sorrow or happiness, and the mere feel- 
ing of beginning over beginning again 
makes us hope that we are going to have 
a good share of the happiness. This 
short greeting without a doubt has 
created a pleasant reaction toward the 
sender in the minds of those who re- 
ceived the calendars. 

It is natural that business firms 
should create goodwill by taking this 
means of putting before the public a 
form of advertising that they can feel 
will not be wasted and thrown aside. 
For if a calendar is so designed as to 
fill a need, its place in the home or of- 
fice is practically guaranteed for twelve 


months, keeping the name of the sender 
constantly in a prominent position. 

The banks are among the many busi- 
ness firms that take advantage of this 
way of putting their name before the 
people they want to reach. Certain 
banks have issued for some years the 
same kind of calendar, which has come 
to be looked for regularly each year 
to take the place of the discarded one. 

The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston has distributed a calendar on 
which the entire year is shown. The 
bank uses its building with the well- 
known Indian head super-imposed as 
decoration. 

The Banque d’Hochelaga of Mon- 
treal always sends out a calendar that 
is extremely useful because of its large 
figures; and it keeps the bank itself in 
mind by using an excellent photograph 
of the city square showing the location 
of the bank building. 

The Indian Head National Bank of 
Nashua, N. H., has distributed a small 
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|These are only three of the many calendars received, each of which advertises the bank in a useful way 


house calendar, which has been made 
doubly useful by having printed on the 
back the fire alarm stations of the 
town, and fire gong signals. This idea 
is always used by someone in a small 
town, and it is always valued and con- 
sulted when the gong is heard. The 
bank may as well be the one to use the 
idea, and gain through it a place in the 
family kitchen or living-room. 

A good majority of the banks this 
year have used the idea of showing on 
the calendar face the three current 
months. This makes a very useful cal- 
endar and is a good point to remember 
when planning one for the next year. 
This idea was used by the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo on whose calendar 
is reproduced an interior view of the 
bank in colors and also small drawings 
of each of the twenty branch offices in 
the city, giving the location of each. 

The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land who have shown a drawing of their 
new building now in course of construc- 
tion, the Bank of Donora, Pa., and the 
Philadelphia National Bank have also 
used this idea. The calendar of the 
last-named bank is unusually attractive, 
a scen: of the city being used, printed 


in a pale blue, rose and white. On the 
first leaf of the calendar proper is 
given a short history of the bank. 

The Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence, R. I., have distributed an 
attractive, small calendar printed in 
tints of brown. 

The Irving National Bank of New 
York have sent out their usual large 
business calendar. 

Three banks we know of have for 
the past few years distributed historical 
calendars. Two of them have repro- 
duced paintings of American artists on 
some great moment in American his- 
tory, and the third has been using 
drawings of Old New York. The 
Union National Bank of Philadelphia 
has used a painting called “The Oath 
of Allegiance at Valley Forge” in colors. 
An historical sketch which is given here 
is attached to the calendar and a chart 
that is a key to the characters in the 
picture. 

The spring of 1778 was the most critical 
time in the forming of this Nation and the 
gaining of its independence, for up to this 
time there had not been a united government 
with any real power, the Colonies carrying 


on the War for Independence through the 
Continental Congress, which was made up of 
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The Strange Case of a Great Fire 


—how it was 


caused by improved banking methods 


OU will remember how Rob- 

inson Crusoe kept his calen- 
dar by cutting a notch in a stick 
each day. But maybe you do not 
know that the Bank of England 
once used the same system to 
keep records of transactions with 
customers, the sticks being called 
exchequer tallies. 


There is in existence at least 
one of these strange sticks which 
bears the date of 1822. In 1834 
Parliament made an official end 
of the system and decreed that all 
remaining exchequer tallies “‘be 
burned in the flues of the House 
of Lords.” 


Workmen were told to burn 
only a few tallies at once. In- 
stead they threw a huge pile on 
the fire and in no time had a 


chimney blaze on their hands. 
Before the excitement was over 
both houses of Parliament were 
smoking ruins. 

The exchequer tally became a 
“back number.” 

More recently, since 1883, when 
the Seaboard was established, 
there have been many other 
startling changes in business and 
banking. But the expansion of 
the past 50 years—the telephone, 
electric light, “sky scrapers,” 
subways, radio—was possible only 
because some banks were willing 
to help, willing when properly 
safeguarded to step off the beaten 
path, to adopt new methods, to 
do new things. 

To be that type of bank is the 
aim of the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 Broapway 
At Cedar Street 


Main Office 
Broap anp Beaver StREETS 


Uptown Branch 
90 East 45TH STREET 


Near Madison Ave. 
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representatives and delegates from the Col- 
onies (afterwards forming states), who met 
in Philadelphia, and the Continental Con- 
gress accomplished only what it did by rea- 
son of similarity of interests of all the 
Colonies and the high moral singleness of 
purpose of the delegates from the various 
Colonies forrhing the Congress. 

Our military fortunes were then at their 
lowest ebb. Our armies, such as they were, 
had been in many engagements, and while 
inflicting large losses on the enemy had 
really never been able to hold their ground, 
and had been always forced to move on. It 
was a blue winter at Valley Forge and very 
hard on the rank and file, no clothes having 
been given out and very little food, and to 
top it all, the officers and men, who had been 
freezing and dying for our cause, were asked 
to swear allegiance. This seemed to the 
men who had already suffered so much an 
insult and a great injustice, and nearly 
caused mutiny in the ranks. But patriotism 
won then, as it always has in this country, 
and the men who lived to the end of that 
conflict heard Independence ring throughout 
America. 


The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York, one of 
these three banks has reproduced a 
painting by Paul Moran entitled, ““The 
End of the Revolution”. It shows the 
presentation on November 3, 1781, of 
the British Regimental colors to the 
Congress in session at Philadelphia, 
after the capitulation of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. These calendars 
on Revolutionary and Colonial subjects 
have been issued by this bank since 
1911. To those who receive them reg- 
ularly they come to have a particular in- 
terest and the new one is always looked 
forward to each year to replace the old. 
An interesting explanation of the pic- 
ture is always attached to the calendar. 

The capitulation of the British Army un- 
der Lord Cornwallis, and its Hessian 
auxiliaries, was signed at Yorktown, Va., 
on October 19, 1781, and the regimental 
colors of the enemy were delivered to 
Colonel Hamilton of the American Army. 

General Washington sent Lieutenant 
Colonel Tilghman to Congress with the news 
of the surrender. ‘Tilghman entered the 
city at midnight—October 23 and knocked 
80 violently at the door of Thomas McKean, 
the president of Congress that a watchman 
was on the point of arresting him, refraining, 

wever, on learning the officer’s errand. 

The illustration depicts the scene of the 
presentation at Philadelphia of the cap- 


tured standards to McKean, representing 
the Congress, on Saturday, November 3, 
1781, after the trophies had been received 
at Schuylkill by Volunteer Cavalry and es- 
corted into the city amid the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy on the part 
of the populace. 
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Each of the branches of the bank is shown on the 
margin of this calendar of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York depicts on their calendar, in six 
short chapters of pictures and para- 
graphs, some of the most significant 
events in the history of New York City 
with which the bank has been actively 
identified. It is based upon facts dis- 
covered in old files of daily papers and 
upon events chronicled in the bank’s 
published history which is now being 
revised for publication on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the bank in 1924. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York distributed their very con- 
venient desk memo-pads, and a large 
calendar, made very attractive through 
its color scheme of dark blue and yellow. 





A Tour to Europe Exclusively for Bankers 


(A European Tour such as that described below should afford a splendid opportunity 
for bankers to get together for a discussion of mutual problems and also to view European 
conditions first-hand and draw their own conclusions as to the remedies required. It would 
seem that a tour of this sort might profitably be made an annual affair—Tuez Eprror.) 


SPECIAL tour to Europe, for 
bankers, and embracing import- 
ant points of interest in six 
countries—England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and Belgium, 
will start from New York this summer 
on the largest and newest of ocean 
liners, the S. S. Majestic, on June 238, 
under the direction of Lifsey Tours, 
Inc., New York. This tour is exclu- 
sively for bankers, members of their 
families, and friends introduced by 
them. 
The tour will be of seven weeks’ dura- 
tion, travelers returning to New York 


S. S. Majestic, the world’s largest liner, on which 


bers of the Bankers’ Tour will 
leave New York for Evrope 





on the S. S. “Olympic” Wednesday, 
August 15. 

The itinerary selected includes the 
best in European travel, with every 
first-class accommodation that the coun- 
tries afford. 

An unusual and important feature of 
the tour will be a banquet to be ten- 
dered the visiting bankers at the Palais 
d’Orsay, in Paris, on July 9, at which 
the United States Ambassador to 
France, Hon. Myron T. Herrick will 
be the guest of honor. 

B. E. Smythe of New York City, 
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formerly president and vice-president of 
the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion said of this tour: “Mr. Lifsey, 
president of Lifsey Tours, Inc., agents 
for all the principal steamship lines in 
this country and abroad, has excellent 
European connections. 

“On account of his familiarity with 
requirements and his personal acquain- 
tance with so many bankers and their 
families, I have heartily agreed to assist 
him in every way possible in arranging 
a tour for 1923, leaving on the S. S. 
“Majestic,” June 23, returning on the 
S. S. Olympic,” August 15. The sched- 
ule has been arranged after careful 
thought on the part of myself and others 
and it is our belief that the territory to 
be covered and the points visited include 
the most attractive features. 

“This tour is exclusively for bankers, 
their families and friends. In other 
words, a congenial and friendly party, 
and we hope and believe that the 
bankers throughout the country will ap- 
preciate this opportunity and avail 
themselves of this most delightful 
voyage.” 

Among the notable features of the 
tour may be mentioned special trains of 
the highest possible type for exclusive 
use of the members via the several rail- 
roads; all meals while in transit, served 
in dining cars; hotels selected are the 
best only, in the various places visited. 

All automobiles will be of the highest 
grade. The cars in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Switzerland and Italy are 
especially built with extra brakes to in- 
sure safe climbing and descending in 
this mountainous country. 

By traveling in special trains for their 
own exclusive use, members of the tour 
are relieved of the many petty annoy- 
ances incident to foreign travel. On all 
special trains expert tour managers, 
familiar with local conditions, will be 
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aboard, so that everyone will be en- 
abled to see to the best possible advan- 
tage every point of interest. 

A very condensed résumé of the 
tour follows: 


Saturday, June 283—Leave New York on S. 
S. “Majestic”, White Star Line. 

Friday, June 29—Arrive Southampton, pro- 
ceeding by train to London. 

Saturday, June 30—Day open for rest and 
individual sightseeing. 

Sunday, July 1—Automobile trip to Stoke 
Poges, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court 
Palace, returning through Richmond Park. 

Monday, July 2—In the forenoon, drive will 
be taken around city. 

Tuesday, July 3—Drive will be taken to 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey, and Buckingham Palace. 


2 a 


A landmark in British political and financial history 
—th ePankci Frsiira 


Wednesday, July 4—Leave London by 
special train to Leamington, thence by 
motor to Warwick to inspect the wonder- 
ful castle. Luncheon at Warwick. After 
luncheon proceeding to Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, visiting Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. 

Thursday, July 5—Leave London by special 
train for journey to Paris. 

Friday, July 6—Automobile drive around 
Paris, visiting the famous churches, Na- 
poleon’s Tomb, the Madeleine, Notre 
Dame and other points of interest. 

Saturday, July 7—Drive will be taken to 
the Place de la Concorde and to the Arc 
de Triomphe, where the Unknown Soldier 
is buried. A visit will be made to the 
Louvre, where will be found the famous 
picture of the Mona Lisa and the statue of 
Venus de Milo. 

Sunday, July 8—Automobile drive to the 
Palace of Versailles. 

Monday, July 9—Day open for rest and in- 
dividual sightseeing. Banquet at the 
Palais d’Orsay at 7.00 p. m. Hon. Myron 


Chillon Castle, Lake Geneva, immortalized by the 
poet Byron 


T. Herrick, United States Ambassador to 
France, will be the guest of honor. Prom- 
inent French public men will deliver ad- 
dresses. 

Tuesday, July 10—Leave for two days’ auto- 
mobile tour of the battlefields, Chateau 
Thierry, Belleau Wood, the Rheims Ca- 
thedral, Fort de la Pompelle, Craonne, 
Hill 108, Chemin des Dames and Soissons. 

Thursday, July 12—Day open for rest and 
individual sightseeing. 

Friday, July 13—Leave Paris by special 
train for Montreux. 

Saturday, July 14—Day open for individual 
sightseeing to such points of interest as 
the famous Castle of Chillon, immortalized 
by Byron. 

Sunday, July 15—Leave Montreux by boat 
for sail on beautiful Lake Geneva to 
Geneva, arriving in time for luncheon. 

Monday, July 16—Leave Montreux by 
special train for Zweisimmen-Spiez and 
Interlaken. 


View from the canal of the famous St. Mark’s church, 
Venice, with its campanile or bell tower 
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. Pax ies f 
Picturesque Fluelen, on the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, Switzerland 


Tuesday, July 17—Day open for. rest and 
individual sightseeing. 

Wednesday, July 18—Leave Interlaken by 
special train for excursion to the top of 
the Jungfrau, one of the wonders of the 
world, over 12,000 feet in height. 

Thursday, July 19—Leave Interlaken by 
special train for Stresa, on Lake Mag- 
giore. 

Friday, July 20—Excursion by motor boat 
to Isola Bella, the Pearl of the Italian 
Lakes. 

Saturday, July 21—Leave Stresa by special 
train for Milan. 

Sunday, July 22—Automobile drive to the 
gorgeous Milan Cathedral, the Arcades 
and La Scala. 

Monday, July 23—I.eave Milan by special 
train via Verona to Venice. 

Tuesday, July 24 and Wednesday, July 25— 
Excursions in gondolas and visit to St. 
Marks, Doges Palace, Bridge of Sighs and 
various other points of interest in Venice. 

Thursday, July 26—Leave Venice by special 
train via Milan for Lugano. 

Friday, July 27—Lugano is situated in the 
center of the Swiss-Italian Lakes and the 
afternoon will be spent in a steamer tour 
of the picturesque eastern section of the 
lake. 

Saturday, July 28—Leave Lugano by special 
train through the beautiful Ticino Valley, 


and the famous St. Gothard Tunnel to 
Fluelen, where a boat will be boarded 
for trip along the majestic Lake of the 
Four Cantons to Lucerne. 

Sunday, July 29—A delightful excursion by 
boat and mountain railway will be taken 
to the summit of the world-famous Rigi 
and return. 

Monday, July 30—Leave Lucerne at 9.00 a. 
m. by special train via Basle to Heidel- 
berg. 

Tuesday, July 31—In the forenoon, an auto- 
mobile drive will be arranged visiting this 
ancient and historic town. After lunch- 
eon leave Heidelberg at 2.00 p. m. by 
special train for Wiesbaden via Frankfort, 
arriving at 4.00 p. m. 

Wednesday, August 1—This day is left open 
in order that individual members of the 
party may avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit Wiesbaden. 

Thursday, August 2—Ieave Wiesbaden at 
8.00 a. m. by special train for Rudesheim 
where party will board special steamer for 
journey down the Rhine, passing St. Goar, 
Coblenz, Linz, embracing the most beau- 
tiful part of the river. 

Friday, August 3—Leave Bonn by special 
train, arriving Cologne after the short 
run. An automobile drive will be taken 
around the city visiting all the important 
points of interest. Leave Cologne by 
special train, arriving Brussels, the min- 
iature Paris. 

Saturday, August 4—An automobile drive 
will be taken around Brussels, viewing the 
many points of interest. 

Sunday, August 5—An automobile drive 
will be taken to the famous battlefields 
of Waterloo. 

Monday, August 6—Leave 
special train, for Paris. 
Tuesday, August 7—Day open in Paris for 

shopping and final packing. 

Wednesday, August 8—Leave Paris for 
Cherbourg where party will board the S. 
S. “Olympic”, White Star Line. 

Wednesday, August 15—Due to arrive NEW 
YORK. 


Brussels by 
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Eligibility of Cooperative Market Paper 
for Rediscount 


HE Federal Reserve Board recently an- 
ler an amendment to its Regulation 
B which makes eligible for purchase by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on the open market 
bankers’ acceptances with maturities up to 
six months which are drawn by growers or 
by cojperative marketing associations to 
finance the orderly marketing of non- 
perishable, readily marketable, staple agri- 
cultural products when secured by ware- 
house receipts covering such products. A 
statement sent out by the Federal Reserve 
Board says that: 


This amendment to the Board’s Regulation 
should be of material assistance to coéperative 
marketing associations in financing the orderly 
marketing of such agricultural products, and 
it is in line with the Board’s policy of being 
as liberal as possible under the terms of exist- 
ing laws and in ruling on the eligibility of the 
paper of codéperative marketing associations for 
purchase or rediscount by Federal Reserve 
rat the Federal Reserve Board is greatly 
interested in the codéperative marketing move- 
ment and has sought every opportunity to 
assist the organizers and managers of such 
associations to work out the best means of ar- 
ranging their financing so that it should not 
only be sound but should also enable them to 
obtain the lowest interest rates for necessary 
credit is indicated by the number of very liberal 
rulings on this subject which the board has 
issued during the past eighteen months. 

These rulings, having reference to what is 
called the “eligibility” of notes and drafts for 
rediscount, were made from time to time as 
questions were submitted from various sections 
of the country. They involved farm produce 
differing as widely as fruit from California, 
wheat from the Middle West and tobacco and 
cotton from the South, but the same principles 
of sound financing were involved in all, and in 
each case the coéperative association was a 
non-stock, non-profit corporation, the members 
of which consisted exclusively of growers of the 
particular crop which the association was or- 
ganized to market. The growers agreed to sell 
and deliver their entire crops to the associa- 
tion, title passing at the time of delivery, and 
the association assuming absolute control over 
the commodities and their re-sale. Generally 
speaking, the commodities were pooled accord- 
ing to grades and after all of a particular pool 
had been sold the proceeds were distributed 
pro rata It should be understood that the 
Board’s ruling on this subject would not neces- 
sarily apply to associations operating on a ma- 
terially different plan. 

Several kinds of borrowings are involved. If 
the grower desires to do the borrowing him- 
self he can draw a draft on the coéperative 
association at the time he delivers his crop, 
the association accepting it. He then discounts 
the draft at his local bank, which under the 
Board's ruling may rediscount it at a Federal 
Reserve Rank as agricultural paper with a ma- 
turity up to six months. If the association 
itself wishes to borrow directly from a bank 
morder to make payments to the growers who 
are its members, its notes are eligible for 
rediscount but the Board has held that under 
existing law such notes are commercial notes 
the maturity of which must not exceed ninety 
days, because the proceeds of such notes are 
used for the commercial purpose of buying the 
commoditi-s from the growers. A bill now 
pending in Congress would make such notes 
fligible as agricultural paper with maturities 
wu to nine months. 


There was considerable discussion over the 
first mentioned case, where the grower draws 
his own draft on the association, as to whether 
the draft should be considered agricultural and 
have a six months’ maturity. The law says the 
proceeds must be used for an agricultural pur- 
pose, and the point was made that the grower 
in all probability would use the money so ob- 
tained in paying debts previously incurred. It 
was suggested that unless this could be held to 
be an agricultural purpose, little agricultural, or 
six months, credit could be obtained in this way. 
In replying to this suggestion, the Federal Re- 
serve Board ruled that when a farmer or grower 
delivers his crop to a coéperative marketing 
association actually engaged in orderly market- 
ing and when he is obliged to borrow money 
for ordinary general purposes, such as the pay- 
ment of obligations previously incurred in grow- 
ing or harvesting the same crop, a draft drawn 
by him on the marketing association for a part 
of the market value of the crop may properly 
be considered as drawn for an agricultural 
purpose. 

This ruling has rightly been regarded as a 
very liberal one, and will greatly facilitate the 
operations of coéperative associations—in fact 
has already done so. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple, long recognized by the Board, that the 
carrying of agricultural products for such 
periods as are reasonably necessary in order to 
accomplish orderly marketing is a legitimate 
and necessary step incident to normal distribu- 
tion. The Board pointed out, however, that there 
is a distinction between carrying products for 
such periods as are reasonably necessary and 
mere speculative withholding from the market 
in the hope of obtaining higher prices. Under 
the Federal Reserve Act paper drawn to finance 
speculation is ineligible for rediscount. The 
Federal Reserve Board also pointed out that 
in determining whether or not an association 
is engaged in orderly marketing, rather than 
speculative holding, it is not improper to take 
into consideration the fact that each crop must 
ordinarily support the market until the next 
crop is harvested. 

A further and material aid to coéperative 
marketing associations is the ruling that bank- 
ers’ acceptances drawn to finance the domestic 
storage of commodities pending orderly mar- 
keting by such associations are eligible for re- 
discount. In creating such acceptances the 
association arranges for a credit with some na- 
tional or state bank which accepts its drafts to 
the amount arranged for when covered by ware- 
house receipts, and after acceptance such drafts 
are eligible for rediscount or for purchase in 
open market by Federal Reserve Banks. Under 
existing law, they are eligible for rediscount 
only when they have not more than three 
months to run. Heretofore, they have been 
eligible for purchase by Federal Reserve Banks 
only when their maturities at the time of pur- 
chase did not exceed three months; but the 
new amendment to the Board’s regulation per- 
mits them to be purchased with maturities up 
to six months. Bankers’ acceptances are rec- 
ognized as the most desirable form .of credit, 
as they sell on the credit of the accepting bank 
as well as on their backing of staple collateral 
and they usually take the lowest rate of in- 
terest, if properly drawn and safeguarded. 

One of the most recent, and also one of the 
most liberal rulings of the Board on this sub- 
ject was to the effect that where a member of 
a coéperative association delivers his crop to the 
association and at substantially the same time 
draws a draft on the association which is ac- 
cepted by it and discounted by the drawer at 
his own bank, such a draft is a “bill of ex- 
change drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values’’ and, therefore, is not subject 
to the 10 per cent. limitation prescribed in the 
Federal Reserve Act on the aggregate amount 
of paper of any one borrower which a Federal 
Reserve Bank may rediscount for any one mem- 
ber bank. 
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RIO accommodate ourselves 

md| to the growing needs of 
== the banking and business 
world, and to develop our services 
and facilities apace with all mod- 
ern commercial evolution, is our 


constant aim and endeavor. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE passage by the Senate of the 

Kellogg bank tax bill, amending 

the national bank act to permit 
states to tax national banks, opens the 
way for the adoption by states of legis- 
lation seeking to establish the validity 
of taxes already collected on national 
bank shares. 

The bill carried an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Calder of New York 
to validate taxes already collected from 
the national banks but declared by the 
courts to be illegal. 

A fight was made against the passage 
of the bill by Senator Glass of Virginia, 
who questioned the propriety of Con- 
gress overthrowing the opinions of the 
court by giving its assent to taxes that 
had been declared unconstitutional, but 
the Senate adopted it, 50 to 18. 

The bill differed greatly in language 
from that which passed the House of 
Representatives, although both included 
provisions for general taxing powers 
and the so-called validation of back 
taxes, 

There was one late change. The re- 
vised draft provided that the rate on 
bank stock should not exceed the aver- 
age of State rates on mercantile, manu- 
facturing or business corporations. It 
was feared that the difficulty of averag- 
ing all rates within a State might prove 
to be so great the following amendment 


was adopted making the tax district the 
unit: 


“Provided whenever by any taxing 
district the shares in mercantile, manu- 
facturing or business corporations doing 
business therein are taxed, the rate ap- 
plied by said taxing district to the shares 
in banking associations shall not exceed 
the average of rates applied by it to the 
shares in such other corporations or to 
the shares to such of them as are taxed 
therein.” 

The Calder amendment ‘covering the 
validation feature reads: 

“That the act of a State legalizing, 
ratifying or confirming a tax heretofore 
levied or assessed upon shares of na- 
tional banking associations, or providing 
for the retention by said state of any 
of the tax heretofore paid, shall not be 
deemed hostile to, or inimical to, the 
interests of the United States or agency 
thereof: Provided, That the amount re- 
tained, or to be retained, by such state 
is not in any case greater than the tax 
imposed for the same period upon 
banks, banking associations .or trust 
companies doing a banking business, in- 
corporated by or under the laws of such 
state, or upon the moneyed capital or 
shares thereof.” 

Senator Calder said that his state had 
collected $20,000,000 through the levy 
of a 1 per cent. rate on stock of surplus 
of national banks, while private banks, 
classed as individuals, paid an income 
tax. He informed the Senate that un- 
less Congress acted favorably on the 
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pending legislation, New York State 
might lose all of this revenue. Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas said that the 
question of the right of states to tax 
and the validation of back taxes were 
two different questions and asked that 
the two be handled by separate bills. 
Senator Calder said he could not ac- 
quiesce because it was believed the val- 
idating section would fail if it were not 
included in the one bill. 


VIEWS OF CALDER AND GLASS 


There was a exchange of views be- 
tween Senator Glass and Senator Calder 
concerning the position of New York on 
bank taxation. 

“The difficulty in New York is that 
that State exempted from the bank tax 
private banking corporations,” Senator 
Glass said. “Is it proposed now to 
pass some retroactive law in New York 
taxing these private banking corpora- 
tions for the same period over which it 
is proposed to validate the tax of na- 
tional banks?” 

“T have not been advised whether it 
is the purpose or not, or whether it is 
the purpose of our tax commission or 
of our state authorities to ask for that 
legislation,’ Senator Calder replied. 
“For my part, I would do it if I could, 
and in enacting the pending bill we 
propose to provide in the future these 
private banks must be taxed.” 

Senator Glass said there would be 
just as much equity in passing a re- 
strictive tax law as to validate the back 
taxes collected from national banks. 

Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, 
who framed the revised Kellogg bill in 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, said that there was no question 
respecting the Calder amendment’s con- 
stitutionality because it was merely a 
declaration of the policy of the United 
States in regard to the taxation of na- 
tional banks. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
spoke in favor of the legislation while 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 
participated in the debate by reading a 
letter from the New York Comptroller. 


When a vote was taken, the following 
Democrats opposed its adoption: Bayard 
of Delaware, Caraway of Arkansas, 
Culberton of Texas, Dial, Glass, Har- 
ris of Georgia, Heflin, Hitchcock, Me- 
Kellar, Overman, Pomerene, Ransdell, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Smith 
of South Carolina, Swanson and Walsh 
of Montana. Senator LaFollette joined, 


RURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION 


In discussing the proposed rural 
credit legislation pending before Con- 
gress, the “Guaranty Survey”, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, states that the present 
agitation for new or modified provisions 
for loans to farmers has its origin partly 
in conditions which are continuing fea- 
tures of our economic organization and 
partly in temporary circumstances. The 
Survey proceeds: 


On the whole a larger proportion of the 
principal agricultural products than of man- 
ufactures of this country must be sold 
abroad, and in response to weakening mar- 
kets the practicable and prompt voluntary 
curtailment of production by farmers is nar- 
rowly limited. This is due not merely to the 
restricted range of alternative uses to which 
farms and their equipment may be applied, 
but in part also to the time element in crop 
growing or live stock raising. 

The major part of the exports of Ameri- 
can farm products are sold in Europe. At 
best it will require some years for economic 
recovery there to restore approximately nor- 
mal industrial conditions. And tariff rates 
which unduly restrict the market here for 
the products of European industries inevit- 
ably limit the European demand for our 
foodstuffs and raw materials of manufac- 
ture. 

The seasonal character of agricultural 
production entails peculiar marketing prob- 
lems. Adequate storage facilities for grain, 
cotton, tobacco, etc., available for the pro- 
ducers at distributing centers are obviously 
necessary if there is to be an orderly mar- 
keting of these products. These facilities 
must include not merely shelter, but pro- 
vision for proper weighing, grading and cer- 
tification of the commodities. 

In addition, the producers should receive 
reliable and reasonably complete informa- 
tion about conditions in the consuming mar- 
kets for their guidance in the sale of their 
commodities. Much of this information 1s 
regularly accessible now, but generally 
speaking, the sellers of farm products that 
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ayard 
anaes VG, St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
Har- of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
‘> Me- hy We larly her own, is entering into a new era 
aisdell, of better business. 
Smith ; 
Walsh 2 Out-of-town banks will need now more 
oined, pa than ever accurate and rapid banking 
FEN service in such a trade center. Proper 
K collection facilities and credit information 
=r from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
rural oe | trade-building efforts. 
Con- ell | 
pub- ie The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
npany = Louis, with 65 years’ experience; and 
resent capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 
risions rr 000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
partly | =F St. Louis banking connection. 
g fea- i 
‘ = | The NATIONAL BANK o COMMERCE 
“Af in SAINT LOUIS 
of the JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 
f man- 
e sold 
g mar- 
untary 
is nar- 
‘to the have world markets are not so well informed — the production and the marketing of agricul- 
» which about consumption as are the buyers about tural products. 
pplied, production. The kinds of credit which farmers seek 
in crop are various. Many of their needs can be 
ECONOMICAL MARKETING NEEDED met by short-term loans for periods of not 
Ameri- more than six or nine months. Much of 
ye. At It is the opinion not only of farmers, but this borrowing meets the ordinary require- 
onomic of competent students of marketing prob- ments of commercial banking. On the other 
ly nor- lems, that in the distribution of farm pro- hand, there is a large field for long-term bor- 
rT rates ducts there is an excessive duplication of ‘OWE of the investment kind. Interme- 
“re for middlemen, with a tendency to depress un- diate between these are credit needs whose 
inevit- duly the prices paid the producers and to periods range from about one to three years. 
or our Wie cnshn ts is ceeds Sion Each of these classes of credit demands has 
inufac- nga all along been met in some degree by one or 
much can be done to eliminate unnecessary another agency, but often at unnecessarily 
ultural services in the distribution of farm products, high cost to the borrowers, which a better 
, prob- and of other commodities as well. integration of the credit machinery might 
- grain, Successive percentage increases in freight obviate. 
1e pro- rates have brought about relationship be- The operation of the Federal Reserve 
viously tween the rates on raw commodities and System has made available for the farmer 
y mar- those on — finished products which, many customers of member banks a vast reser- 
cilities farmers believe, represents disproportion- voir of credit previously non-existent or 
it pro- ately heavy costs of marketing their prod- beyond their reach. The fact that most of 


nd cer- 


receive 
forma- 
g mar- 
f their 
tion is 
nerally 
ts that 


uets. No new machinery is necessary, how- 
ever, to correct any harmful inequalities in 
freight rates. 

But with or without additional aids to 
orderly m arketing such as have been sug- 
gested, and apart from the question of rel- 
ative freight rates, there are important 
Problems of credit with reference both to 


the state banks have not become members of 


the system, from choice or because of lack 
of qualification, has: greatly restricted the 
proportion of the aggregate agricultural 
bank loans which may be discounted by 


Federal Reserve Banks. Moreover, the 
range of maturity of eligible agricultural 
paper is regarded in many quarters as too 
narrow. 





But Will You 
Get It? 


Your Bank will pay a con- 
siderable sum of money for 
new business effort during 
1923. Will you get the same 
definitely satisfactory result 
from this money that you do 
from other investments ? 

No bank gets new busi- 
ness in quantity without pay- 
ing for it but many banks 


pay for new business without 
getting it. 

If you have decided once 
for all to take your new busi- 
ness money out of the ex- 
pense account and put it into 
the investment portfolio, we 
would like to show you what 
we are doing for banks like 
yours. 


Our service covers the development of 


New Business Departments 
Commercial Departments 
Savings Departments 

Trust Departments 
Investment Departments 
Safe Deposit Departments 
Real Estate Departments 


Take your pencil, 


check the departments in which 
you are interested, tear out this 


advertisement and mail it to us. 


The Bankers Service Corporation 
19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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AVAILABLE CREDIT LIBERALLY EXTENDED 


To what extent bank loans to farmers 
have been increased by reason of the dis- 
count privilege, or how responsive the op- 
eration of the machinery has been to the 
changing needs of farmers, cannot be pre- 
cisely determined. An attempt was made by 
the Federal Reserve Board to ascertain the 
comparative amounts of agricultural credits 
extended by the Federal Reserve Banks in 
1919 and 1920. The figures reported, 
“while necessarily based on estimates, show 
conclusively that instead of there having 
been a curtailment in agricultural credits 
extended by the Federal Reserve Banks 
during the year 1920, the volume of such 
credits was nearly three times as great as 
the volume so extended during the year 
1919.” The estimated amounts of paper 
rediscounted with Federal Reserve Banks 
based on production and sales of farm prod- 
ucts by eleven banks, figures for the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank not included, 
were $729,000,000 in 1919, and $1,980,000,000 
in 1920. The estimates do not purport to 
include all discounts of paper representing 
assistance to farmers. 

Some light is thrown upon the question of 
the comparative amounts of credit extended 
to agricultural and to all other classes of 
borrowers by investigations for the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, which 
indicated “that in general the expansion in 
the agricultural states during the period 
of inflation was at least as great, if not 
greater, than in the industrial states.” It 
was found also from a study of reports of 
about 9500 member banks “that between 
May 4, 1920, and April 28, 1921, the loans 
and discounts of banks in agricultural coun- 
ties throughout the country declined $36,- 
500,000, or slightly more than 1.2 per cent.; 
the loans and discounts of banks in semi- 
agricultural counties declined $18,700,000, or 
13 per cent.; and the loans and discounts 
of banks in non-agricultural counties de- 
clined $827,100,000, or 5.6 per cent. The 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve Banks 
by banks in agricultural counties increased 
$127,600,000, or 56.6 per cent.; borrowings 
by banks in semi-agricultural counties re- 
mained practically stationary; and borrow- 
ings by banks in non-agricultural counties 
declined $629,100,000, or 28.5 per cent.” 

In the light of these statistics, it is evi- 
dent that agricultural borrowers have shared 
liberally in the use of the country’s avail- 
able bank credit. 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


The total cost of governing the peo- 
ple of the United States is nearly eight 
and one-half billion dollars a year, ac- 
cording to a computation made for The 
Budget, the monthly publication of the 
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day’ssuccessfulEuropean 


travel. Let “COOK’S” 
make you comfortable. 
Inclusive — individual, 
small party, and family 
tours arranged; all details 


attended to, worry elimi- _ 


nated. Many special es- 
corted tours; varying 
lengths — itinerari in 


fares. Send for booklet, — 


“Europe— 1923,” 


@round the 
Mediterranean — 


Another Summer cruise; | 


like the immensely suc-. 
cessful one of last season. 
Sail the enchanted sea of 


mythology and world sag! 
history; see its farhous, 
fascinating sights.Gather 
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to delight a lifetime. 


Start from New York 
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The Banker’s Part 


F YOU ARE HARBORING 

weak competitive businesses you can 
in many cases forestall further economic 
losses by suggesting the use of our facili- 
ties. 


HE MECHANICS of MER- 

GERS and other permitted co- 
operative efforts, may be entrusted to us, 
—from the * “get-together stage to physi- 
cal co-ordination of the merging com- 
ponents. 


BANKERS EQUITY, INC. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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National Budget Committee, by William 
P. Helm, Jr., its Washington corres- 
pondent. 

On the basis of 40,000,000 workers, 
whose gross income is $60,000,000,000 
a year, this means that the burden of 
government on every man and woman in 
business or professional life, including 
the 2,000,000 persons who are on the 
public pay-rolls in nation, states, cities, 
counties and other municipalities, would 
be about $220 annually. If they should 
contribute labor instead of dollars, every 
worker would give as his or her share 
than seven weeks’ 


more labor every 
year. Every week every one of us 
would work approximately one day 


without pay as our contribution to the 
cost of preserving life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness under our intricate 
and far-flung system of government. 
Mr. Helm bases his estimates upon 
such official records as are available for 
the year 1921. These show the number 
of public servants in the United States 
to be not less than 2,000,000. In other 


3n2 








words, we have working for us today in 
civil life and in the national defense, 
full-time employees to the number of all 
the military forces we sent abroad dur- 
ing the World War. In the lists are 
more than 50,000 town and city firemen, 
82,000 policemen, 115,000 guards, 
watchmen and doorkeepers, 107,000 
common laborers, 12,000 detectives and 
10,000 sheriffs, 56,000 city and county 
inspectors of various kinds, 32,000 post- 
masters, 225,000 sailors, soldiers, and 
marines, 2300 life-savers, and so on, 
down to snake doctors and star-gazers. 
The census of 1920 gives the total num- 
ber of workers within the United States 
as 41,614,248. One out of every twen- 
ty is, therefore, on the public pay-roll. 
If the railroads of the country were to 
marshal their forces, they would fail 
to match the army of men and women 
holding remunerative Government posi- 
tions. All the coal mines and all the 
automobile plants in the country com- 
bined fall short of the manpower of 
the Government. All the hired men on 
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Two Interesting Announcements 


The growth and development of the Lumbermans National Bank of 
Houston has been so marked and its services extended to such a diversity 
of interests that it has outgrown the limitations of a trade name. 

Operating under the second oldest National Banking Charter in Houston, 
therefore, it is entirely appropriate that this institution bear the name of 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


of Houston 








Further in line with the institution’s progressive policies, the Stock- 
holders have voted to increase the Capital Stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000, 
effective February 16, 1923. 

These announcements will be of interest to many readers of THE 
Bankers Macazrne, and are particularly interesting to Texans, as they are 
evidences of an added unit in the financial dynamo back of the growth 
of this wonderful country. 


The Second National Bank 


of Houston, Texas 


Prior to January 15, 1923 
The Lumbermans National Bank 




















“By this method of computation,” 
Mr. Helm writes, “the total cost of: 
American Government in 1921 was with- 
in hailing distance of eight and one-half 
billion dollars. That sum is beyond 
human imagination; no man can visual- 
ize it in bulk or power any more than 
he can conceive of space. But there are 
comparisons through which a sense of 
the magnitude of this sum can readily 
be obtained.” He continues: 

Assume, for instance, that all this money 


had to be paid out in gold. If we were 
to ferret out all the gold above ground in 


all the farms in the United States barely 
equal in number our public pay-roll 
attachés. 

As to the cost of the various forms of 
Governmental activity, Mr. Helm gives 
the following summary for the calendar 
vear 1921: 


Cost of maintaining the Fed- 

Qral Government once ccccccccneeenns $4,666,671,594 
Cost of maintaining forty-eight 

state governments swewmee 1,008,540,232 
Cost of maintaining 253 munici- 

pal governments in cities of 

more than 30,000 inhabitants 1,638,296,052 





Cost of maintaining the munic- 
ipal governments of all towns 
and cities of from 2500 to 





30,000 population ne enncncnennn 431,287,059 
Cost of maintaining municipal 

governments in 12,905 incor- 

porated communities of less 

_ than 2500 population. ................ 123,147,687 
Cost of maintaining county 

governments in the forty- 

eight states 592,068,972 

Total cost of American Gov- 

OCTIG. GON MME cnc ccontenennce $8,460,011,587 


the world today the sum would be but little 
more than sufficient for one year’s payments. 

The national income of the United States 
recently has been estimated by leading econ- 
omists at from sixty to sixty-five billions of 
dollars annually. The Government’s own 
investigation dates so far back as to be of 
little value, but lends some credence to these 
estimates. Assuming that sixty billions is 
approximately correct, the cost of govern- 
ment is about 14 per cent.—more than one- 
eighth—of our National income. 

We have 40,000,000 workers, or there- 
abouts. If the cost of government were to 
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Port Newark Base For Sale 


Huge, Ocean-Rail Warehousing Development 
to be sold by Sealed Bids, March 1, 1923 


WHEN the cry “‘Men—more men!’’ was coming to America 
from the battlefields in France— 


When industry, under the whiplash of war, was rushing muni- 
tions to the Atlantic Seaboard in daily trainloads— 


Suddenly there developed a sinister shortage of ocean terminals. 


Where to handle this avalanche of war materials— where to load 
them into ships for delivery in France—was the problem con- 
fronting the Government. 


Port Newark was one of the answers to that riddle. 


That was but five short years ago, and the same Port Newark 
base that met the Government’s emergency is awaiting your pur- 
chase—awaiting the word that will set it to meeting your problem. 
All of its outstanding features, such as SITUATION, FACILI- 
TIES, IMPROVEMENTS and EQUIPMENT are enumerated in 
a profusely illustrated Booklet, which also specifies the Terms of 
Sale and gives detailed information. Booklet sent free on request. 


Sealed Proposals will be opened on March Ist, in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, Room 2024, Munitions Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Booklet and Proposal Blanks may be obtained 
at this office or either of the two following addresses: Quarter- 
master Supply Officer, Ist Ave. & 59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Quartermaster on the premises, Newark, N. J. Fe: on a 





The Government reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-fourth Edition 





Revised to January 1, 1923 


A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 
ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 


be equally distributed among them, the bur- 
den on every man and woman in business 
or professional life, including the 2,000,000 
Government workers, would be about $220 
a year. On the basis of five persons to one 
family, the cost of government is about 
$400 per family per year. 

Or figure it still another way. Our 40,- 
000,000 workers enjoy an estimated gross 
income of $60,000,000,000. Of that they con- 
tribute about 14 per cent. for the main- 
tenance of the Government. If they should 
contribute labor instead of dollars (and they 
do, of course, pay in labor) every worker 
would give as his share more than seven 
weeks’ labor every year. Every week every 
one of us would work approximately one day 
without pay as our share of Government 
upkeep and our contribution to the cost of 
government. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Savings deposits in the United States 
increased by about $1,500,000,000 in 
1922 as compared with 1921, according 
to preliminary figures tabulated by the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The figures show that, compared to 
reported savings deposits on June 30, 
1921, of $16,618,595,000, the amount 
for the corresponding date in 1922 was 
$18,087,493,000. The preliminary tab- 
ulation for 1922 is as follows: 

AMOUNT OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
JUNE 30, 1922 
Mutual savings banks (complete)..$ 5,802,751,000 
Other state banks (41 states).... 6,189,128,000 
Trust companies (32 states) 1,894,138,000 
Private banks (14 states) 123,106,000 
National banks (complete) . 4,078,370,000 


Total reported . ---++--$18,087, 493,000 


The number of savings accounts indi- 
cated by the partial data in hand was 
28,955,526 on June 30, 1922, as com- 
pared to 26,637,831 on the correspond- 
ing date in 1921, a gain of 2,315,695, 
For both the amount of savings and the 
number of depositers, later data of 
states from which complete returns have 
not yet been received are expected to 
show larger gains for 1922 than are 
here indicated. 

The preliminary tabulation showing 
the number of savings accounts on June 
30, 1922. is as follows: 

NUMBER OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
JUNE 30, 1922 
Mutual savings banks (complete) 
Other state banks (17 states) -- 6,599,604 
Trust companies (15 states)... -- 3,894,279 


Private banks (4 states) of 92,535 
National banks (complete) 8,873,327 


9,493,781 


Total reported 28,953,526 


School savings systems reported de- 
posits of $5,500,000 during the last 
school year, an increase of 40 per cent. 
over 1921 and 100 per cent. over 1920. 
The number of school systems also in- 
creased by over 100 per cent. during the 
last school year, and the number of 
pupils reported as participating was 1,- 
271,000, a growth of 50 per cent. over 
the previous school year. The momen- 
tum now obtained by the school savings 
movement indicates that there will be a 
large increase in savings and in par- 
ticipants during the coming school year. 

The data collected by the Savings 
Bank Division indicates that life insur- 
ance, not including beneficial societies 
or the Government bureau, now carried 
on American lives totals more than $50,- 
000,000,000. Premiums on new busi- 
ness during the year ending November 
1, 1922, amounted to $22,980,000. The 
total premiums, including the payments 
on annuities, paid during the year, 
amounted to more than $1,500,000,000. 
The ar-ount of new life insurance pur- 
chased during the year 1922 was $9,- 
300,000,000, an increase of $600,000,- 
000 or 7 per cent. over 1921. 

Building and loan associations re- 
ported an increase of 17 per cent. in 
members and 15 per cent. in resources 
during the year. On the other hand, 
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postal savings have decreased steadily in 
1922. Government securities in large 
amounts were absorbed, new Treasury 
bonds being allotted to the extent of 
$327,559,600 on cash subseriptions, and 
Treasury Savings Certificates have sold 
to th@xtent of $118,973,296. 


CLEVELAND BANK OPTIMISTIC 


“General business at the beginning of 
1923 is good and getting better,” says 
The Cleveland Trust Company, in its 
Midmonth Business Bulletin for Janu- 
ary. The year will probably be one of 
business prosperity in America, with in- 
creasing profits, rising prices, rising 
wages, and advancing costs of living, 
the bank believes. 

“Among the factors tending toward 
a continuation of prosperity there are 
four of special importance,” says the 
bulletin. “The first is the momentum 
of the present movement of business 
prosperity. Every industry is more 
prosperous than it was a year ago. 
Profits are higher than they were last 
winter, but not yet so large as to destroy 
business caution.”” The bulletin con- 
tinues : 


Unemployment has almost disappeared. 
Wages have advanced. Prices have ad- 
vanced but not far enough to cut down buy- 
ing. Under these conditions it is reasonable 
to look for further advance in general busi- 
ness. 

The second important factor is the still 
unfilled shortages that came into existence 
as results of the war and the recent depres- 
sion. Conspicuous among these are the 
shortages of building construction, railroad 
equipment, passenger and commercial auto- 
mobiles and stocks of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise sold by retail stores. Great 
progress has been made toward satisfying 
these shortages, but their pressing needs 
have not yet been met. 

The third constructive factor consists of 
the generally rising prices of wholesale com- 
modities. It is a practically invariable rule 
that when prices rise, business activities in- 
crease, and when prices fall, business slows 
down. The advance of prices promises to 
g0 considerably further before it halts. 

The fourth factor ‘making for further ex- 
tension of business activity consists of the 
abundance of credit. Interest rates are now 
low. They will almost surely rise during the 
year, and this upward movement will prob- 
ably be noted in the near future, but it is 
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entirely unlikely that business will be handi- 
capped this year by any credit stringency. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY IN 1923 


Contrary to prevailing opinion in the 
cotton trade, the Federal International 
Banking Company sounds a note of cau- 
tion in regard to cotton supply in 1923. 
Analyzing reports from 618 cotton belt 
banks and cotton merchants expressing 
the average opinion that profitable 
prices for cotton can be maintained 
with an increase of acreage of 10.58 
per cent. over the acreage of 1922, the 
bank’s monthly publication, the Federal 
International News says: 

In the bank’s opinion, based upon a 
comprehensive view of the whole pro- 
ducing region and upon a diligent study 
of the world conditions, the prudent 
course for the South is not to increase 
cotton acreage but to cultivate more in- 
tensively if possible for better acre 
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yield and for more efficient boll weevil 
control. Such a course, under average 
weather conditions, would increase pro- 
duction by probably 2,000,000 bales 
which is a liberal allowance for in- 
creased consumption. At this time, with 
the cotton consuming year nearly half 
gone, there is no indication of materially 
increased takings of the preceding sea- 
son. On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence that price advances will tend to 
check consumption. 

American consumption appears to 
have reached the rate of comparative 
saturation. While not all regions of the 
United States are prosperous, the aver- 
age condition is so nearly normal that 
buying for ordinary use is unrestricted. 
Increased domestic consumption, there- 
fore, will likely be only the reflection 
of increase in population and develop- 
ment, and that will not be considerable 
in the next twelve months. 


CROP STATISTICS FoR 1922 


Final crop statistics for 1922, as pub- 
lished in detail by the Department of 
Agriculture, are the subject of a brief 
analysis by the statistical department 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company 


of St. Louis. Valuation figures are 
dealt with in particular, the findings 
being given below. 

Measured by estimated value of all 
crops, Texas is the leading agricultural 
state. Iowa ranks second, and Illinois 
third, Missouri is tenth. Of the ten 
leaders, six may be classified as “middle 
western”. Two are in the cotton belt, 
one is in the East, and one in the Pa- 
cific group. 

An interesting fact is that North 
Carolina ranks fifth in the list, following 
California and showing a higher figure 
than such states as Kansas, Minnesota, 
Ohio and New York. A large tobacco 
crop, accounting for more than 25 per 
cent. of the entire valuation, seems to 
have been the factor responsible for 
placing North Carolina well ahead of 
most of the other cotton states. 

It should be remembered that the 
data given are based on December 1 


values and do not take into considera- 
tion the quantity of products previously 
sold at other prices, or held for the 
future when there may be further 
changes. Neither do they allow for the 
fact that some crops are not actually 
sold, in their entirety. Nevertheless the 
figures do furnish an interesting and 
useful basis for comparison. 


PUELICHER SPEAKS ON UNSOUND MONEY 


Confidence in prosperity has obscured 
a menace that may destroy it, it was 
declared by J. H. Puelicher, president 
of the American Bankers Association, in 
an address before the Bankers Clubs of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas 
City, Kansas, and local chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking. He re- 
ferred to the agitation for unsound 
money that, he said, has not subsided 
with the advent of better times but was 
growing to threatening proportions in 
many sections. Mr. Puelicher said: 


While we can say without hesitancy that 
the business and financial systems of the 
nation are in as sound a condition as at any 
time in our history, the attitude of large 
groups of people in some parts of the coun- 
try towards unsound money agitation can- 
not be ignored. Over-confidence in pros- 
perity that obscures this menace may result 
in the destruction of the prosperity that un- 
doubtedly lies ahead if we maintain our 
financial balance. 

In the Middle Western states, the growth 
in unsound money doctrines, and unwar- 
ranted attacks on the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which is the bulwark of our financial 
stability, are cause for serious considera- 
tion and action. 

The staunchest business system imagin- 
able can be undermined by unsound money 
and unsound banking theories. If they gain 
a foothold among the people, under the guise 
of measures of social justice, no business 
system is safe. 

We have seen the harm this can do in this 
country in previous periods of agitation. 
We see the harm it is doing today in other 
nations. The greatest social justice that cam 
be established is through the maintenance of 
sound business. ' 

Business is really sound in the long run, 
only when it serves the best interests of 
the people. Selfish interests, at times, have 
succeeded in gaining temporary advantages 
at the expense of others. But the intelli- 
gence of democracy and the working of nat- 
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ural economic forces sooner or later restore 
more equitable conditions. 

The workings of these principles could 
only be thwarted, and inequalities in social 
opportunity under our business system 
could be created by unsound money condi- 
tions and unscientific banking methods that 
would result from the application of radical 
doctrines to them. 

In view of these facts and of conditions 
existing today, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation places particular importance on its 
public education activities aiming to extend 
the prevalence of understanding in regard 
to fundamental business and banking prin- 
ciples among all the people. 

It is not enough that bankers understand 
banking. It is not enough that business men 
understand business. They must understand 
each other’s work. Above all, the general 
public must understand the basic principles 
of business and banking if these activities 
are to be protected to go on doing the pub- 
lie’s work and serving its best interests. 


Mr. Puelicher also announced that a 
leading item in the activities of the 
American Bankers Association during 
1923 will be an aggressive drive to bring 
about better “economic acquaintance- 
ship” between bankers and farmers. 

“T would like to put every farmer in 
a bank for a while and every banker on 
a farm for a while,’ Mr. Puelicher said. 
“The farmer and banker have never 
known enough about the ins and outs of 
each other’s job. It is going to be a 
main task of the American Bankers 
Association during the year to bridge 
this gap.” He continued: 


The Association is whole-heartedly in 
favor of sound measures, now being de- 
veloped at Washington, for adequate credit 
facilities, on a national scale, for the farmer 


in keeping with the turnover and other con- 
ditions peculiar to his business. The Asso- 
ciation is also heartily in accord and will 
lend its support to measures for the more 
orderly marketing of farmer products. 

But more than that the Association is 
going to study first-hand, through qualified 
men, the problems and needs of the farmer 
and bring them home to the bankers of the 
country. It is also going to give the farmer, 
through its Committee on Public Education 
and other activities, a greater opportunity 
than ever before to understand the funda- 
mentals of good banking policy. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


“The bituminous coal operators and 
miners of the central competitive field, 
which virtually means all of the union- 
ized territory have come to the agree- 
ment to have no strike this year”, says 
the current bulletin of the National City 
Bank, New York. “This understanding 
was reached”, continues the bulletin “by 
the action of the operators in deciding 
to make no effort to reduce the present 
wage rates—in other words by their 
conceding without a contest the issue 
over which the strike was called last 
year. Doubtless that was the easy way 
of dealing with the problem so far as 
the operators were concerned, and there 
remains only for the consumers of coal 
to pay the price.” The bulletin says 
further: 


Wages are now fixed on a basis which is 
justified upon the theory that the miners will 
have work approximately only two-thirds of 
the time. In other words, there are too 
many miners for the amount of coal to be 
mined, and inasmuch as it has been con- 
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sidered an undue hardship to require some 
of them to find other work, public sentiment 
has supported the doctrine that the price of 
coal should carry the burden of idle time. 

A preliminary report of the Fact-finding 
Coal Commission was filed on January 15, 
in which the Commission says that there are 
“too many coal miners and too many mines,” 
and that “there can be no permanent peace 
in the industry until this underlying cause 
of instability is removed.” 

It goes on to say: 

“There can be no satisfactory agreement 
as to wage rates, and no lasting peace be- 
tween operators and men, unless steadier 
employment can be provided. There can be 
no satisfactory solution of our transporta- 
tion problem so long as the railroads are 
subjected to sudden peak loads of coal traf- 
fic at the season when the demands of agri- 
culture and industry are at their height.” 


All of this was well known to everybody 
familiar with the industry. With the revival 
of industry it is probable that more coal 
will be wanted than for the last several 
years, but if work is steadier the argument 
for the present wage rates per ton to cover 
idle time will weaken, and the public should 
have a day in court. 

The Commission having now located the 
seat of the difficulty in the coal business, the 
rest of its labors may be given to discovering 
why surplus coal operators and surplus min- 
ers are not eliminated from the coal industry 
as surplus people are from other industries. 
The natural economic adjustments usually 
take care of such situations, and it is safe to 
say that something interferes with the free 
play of natural forces in the coal industry or 
a natural settlement would be found. The 
Commission is a competent body and should 
produce good results. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Rye, N. 
Y., April 23-26. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

New York—June 11-13. 

Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 23-25. 


CONSOLIDATION OF IRVING BANK 
AND COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


The consolidation of the Irving Bank, New 
York, with headquarters in the Woolworth 
Building, and the Columbia Trust Company, 
60 Broadway, went into effect at the close of 
business February 7, and on February 8 the 
fourteen offices of the merged institution in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx opened 
their doors under the new name, Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 

Interest in this merger extends well be- 
yond the banking fields. It possesses points 
of more than ordinary significance to the 
business life of the entire community as 
well. That in point of size of the two unit- 
ing institutions it is one of the most im- 
portant consolidations. ever brought about in 
this country may be regarded as incidental. 
Its real importance to the general public lies 
in the greater service which, as a result of 
the bringing together of the high special- 
wed departments of both institutions, the 
combined company can now offer to business. 
It is a move quite in step with the develop- 
ment of America’s commercial life, and a 
logical outcome of this development. 

Several unusual features in connection 
with the merger have attracted widespread 
attention. The Irving, for a number of 
years, had been a national bank, operating 
under a Federal charter and devoting its ef- 
forts chiefly to developing services to pro- 
mote the conduct of commercial operations 
at home and abroad. When the Federal 
Banking Law was amended a few years 
ago to permit the exercise of trust and 
fiduciary powers by national banks, a con- 
solidation was effected with the Irving Trust 
Compan) , an affiliated institution, which pro- 
vided complete facilities for the conduct of 


all banking and trust business. This move- 
ment was toward fulfillment of the modern 
banking idea—the idea of completely round- 
ed out usefulness in every phase of personal 
and commercial business where a bank can 
be of service to the public. 

This was a step forward entirely in keep- 
ing with the progress of business develop- 
ment. It has been recognized, however, that 
national banks still are more limited in the 
sphere of their possible usefulness than are 
banks operating under charters granted by 
the State of New York, and the growing 
business requirements of the rapidly in- 
creasing and shifting population of New 
York have made further extension of banks 
and banking activties essential. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
Columbia Trust Company has specialized in 
the development of its trust services—per- 
sonal and corporate—influencing individuals 
in applying business management to their 
personal affairs and serving corporations as 
fiduciary agent. Besides its office in the 
Wall street section at 60 Broadway, it has 
maintained offices at Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street and at Park avenue 
and Forty-eighth street, in the central busi- 
ness section of Manhattan; at 125th street 
and Seventh avenue in Harlem, and at 148th 
street and Third avenue in the Bronx. 

The former Irving Bank, for its part, con- 
tributes to the merger the accumulated ex- 
perience of more than seventy years of 
specialization in commercial banking, much 
of it on a world scale, with services de- 
veloped by the steadily increasing demands 
of America’s commercial growth. In addi- 
tion to the office in the Woolworth Building, 
it brings to the new institution five offices 
in Manhattan and three in Brooklyn. The 
Manhattan offices are at 81 Fulton street, 
92 West Broadway, Broadway and Eighth 
street, Fifth avenue and Thirty-second 
street, opposite the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. The offices in Brooklyn are at 350 
Fulton street, Flatbush and Linden avenues 
and New Utrecht avenue and Fifty-third 
street. 

The new Irving-Columbia has announced 
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that in the future, as heretofore, each of- 
fice will be a separate and distinct banking 
unit, equipped to meet all the banking re- 
quirements of its respective neighborhood. 
So far as its customers are concerned, the 
only changes are that the Irving-Columbia is 
newer, larger and under a new name, of- 
fering in combined form all the elements of 
service that have been tested and tried by 
both institutions in their long years of suc- 
cessful operation in domestic and foreign 
trade. The larger number of offices also 
make for the greater convenience of cus- 
tomers, in that they carry the facilities of 
the combined institution closer to sections 
that formerly were reached only by one of 
them. Both the Irving and the Columbia 
have been members of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the New York Clearing 
Association, and the consolidated institu- 
tion will continue these memberships. 

The Irving-Columbia will have a capital 
of $17,500,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $10,500,000. Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the Irving board, and Harry 
E. Ward, president of the Irving, hold those 
offices in the institution. Willard V. King, 
president of the Columbia Trust Company, 
who had contemplated retiring because of 
his health before the merger was decided 
upon, becomes chairman of the advisory 
board in charge of the office at 60 Broadway. 
Commenting up the new institution, Mr. 
Pierson said: 

The Irving-Columbia may be considered as a 
new or as an old institution, depending alto- 
gether upon how you look at it. New power of 
usefulness will come through the consolidation, 
and every element of strength possessed by the 
consolidating institutions will be preserved. In 
point of size, with the combined resources, the 
Irving-Columbia is new. It is new in name, and, 
with respect to the Irving’s participation, new 
in the sense that it will operate under a State, 
instead of a National charter. It is new also in 
that it provides a more fully rounded out and 
more widely distributed service for the public. 

But here the newness ends. The commercial 
banking methods, facilities and services devel- 
oped by the Irving during an active experience 
of more than seventy years in the field of com- 
mercial banking, and the marked excellence ac- 
quired by the Columbia in the field of personal 
and corporate trust service, will go on, unim- 
paired and unchanged, save for the improve- 
ment which comes with time. The old intimacy 
of personal relationship with customers will re- 
main undisturbed. The same officers and em- 
Ployees will be at the same places, following 
the same policies and business methods. In 
other words, back of the service which will be 
available in the consolidated institution, the 
customer will find larger resources, more fully 
rounded out facilities, broader experience and 
connections, but nothing in any way to disturb 

arrangements or change the size or nature 


of the banking unit to which he has been ac- 
custome. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST DIRECTORS 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York the following di- 
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partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 


rectors were elected to succeed themselves: 

Philip D. Armour, first vice-president 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Van Lear Black, 
president Fidelity Trust Co., Baltimore; 
Theodore C. Camp, director Lawyers Mort- 
gage Co.; Haley Fiske, president Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; William B. 
Joyce, chairman board of directors National 
Surety Co.; Raymond T. Marshall, treasurer 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes; Charles W. Ogden 
of Ogden & Wallace, Iron and Steel; 
Harold B. Thorne, vice-president Pierce Oil 
Corporation; William Ross Proctor of Ab- 
bott, Hoppin & Co. 

The following new members of the board 
were elected: 

William D. Baldwin, chairman of board 
Otis Elevator Co.; Ralph Crews, member 
firm of Shearman and Sterling, lawyers. 

Earl D. Babst, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, retired from the 
board in accordance with a ruling of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which refused to 
consent to his continuing to be a director 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company and a 
director of a prominent national bank. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PLAN OF 
FINANCING 


Bankers for the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company announced recently the plan of 
new financing to take care of the company's 
floating debt. The plan calls for the js- 
suance of $3,500,000 one-year 6 per cent. 
notes to be secured by part of an authorized 
issue of first mortgage bonds. None of the 
mortgage bonds, however, are to be sold 
at this time. In addition, the plan calls for 
the sale of $4,200,000 8 per cent. debentures; 
these to carry a bonus of three and three- 
quarter shares of prior preference stock for 
each $1000 of debentures. 

The new securities will first be offered to 
stockholders of the company on a pro rata 
basis. The amount not taken by the stock- 
holders will go to the underwriters. 

According to the bankers, the plan is sub- 
ject to approval by the board of directors. 

In a statement issued by a member of the 
banking group which will underwrite the 
new securities, it is said: 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company in 1922 
completed a very satisfactory year, and in its 
forthcoming annual statement will show earn- 
ings, before depreciation of plant and fixed as- 
sets, of $1,279,000. The depreciation for the 
year amounted to $708,000, or 12.7 per cent. of 
the net book value of its fixed assets. Earnings 
after depreciation amounted to $572,000. The 
interest paid was $561,000, leaving a small sur- 
plus for the year. 

During the year the company has paid off 
$1,000,000 of its floating debt, and the remainder 
will be paid off by the following arrangements: 
The company has placed $3,500,000 of one-year 
6 per cent. notes, secured by $4,200,000 first 
mortgage bonds, part of an authorized issue of 
$6,000,000, no part of which it is contemplated 
to sell at this time. The company is also about 
to offer its shareholders for $4,200,000 cash, 
20-year 8 per cent. debentures, amounting in 
principal to $4,200,000, redeemable at 110 and 
carrying a sinking fund, beginning in 1926, ‘pay- 
able out of net earnings, sufficient to retire a 
maximum of $250,000, face amount of the bonds 
annually. With these $4,200,000 8 per cent. de- 
bentures will go 15,750 shares of a new issue of 
prior preference cumulative stock (entitled to 
$8 per share dividends per annum) which will 
be apportioned on the basis of three and three- 
quarter shares of prior preference stock for each 
$1000 of 8 per cent. debentures. 

This prior preference stock will be conver'- 
ible into common at the rate of five shares of 
common for one share of prior preference. It 
is understood that J. & W. Seligman & Co, 
Hayden, Stone & Co., Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, and O’Brian, Potter & Co. of Buffalo, will 
underwrite this offering. These transactions 
pay off the company’s floating debt and leave 
it with an ample margin of working capital for 
the expanded business to which it looks forward 
with confidence. 

Under President Forbes, the company has 
shown a gratifying return to its old-time pros- 
perity, which was temporarily checked during 
the year 1921, when a large loss was incurred, 
due to heavy inventory losses. 


NEW CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
BRANCH 


A new branch for the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York is being erected 
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on the southeast corner of Bowery and 
Grand streets at a cost of almost $400,000. 

The structure will be four stories and 
basement in height, one story being con- 
cealed behind the parapet. The building is 
to be of Doric design of Indiana limestone 
above the granite water table course. The 
interior is to be fitted for banking room in 
first story and mezzanine, and with up-to- 
date safe deposit department in the base- 
ment. 

Charles L. Calhoun is the architect. The 
building is to be erected around the present 
banking quarters located on the same plot, 
wtihout causing interruption to the opera- 
tion of the bank. 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OPENS NEW 
OFFICE 
The Independence Indemnity Company 
opened on January 22 its Metropolitan of- 
fice at 136 William street. The company is 
organized with the largest commencing capi- 
tal and surplus in the history of the business, 
a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $2,- 
000,000, for the purpose of issuing all forms 
of casualty insurance and surety bonds. The 
head office is in Philadelphia. Charles H. 
Holland is the president and Benjamin 
Sturges is resident vice-president at the 

Metropolitan office. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been 
made by the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York: Herbert L. Williams and H. 
J. Vallery, assistant treasurers, and at the 
Forty-second street branch, H. F. Gibson 
and Miss Mina H. Bruere, as assistant secre- 
taries. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

The condensed statement of condition of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York 
at December 30, 1922, showed total re- 
sources of $161,870,949.27, surplus $13,500,- 
000, undivided profits $2,611,596.62, deposits 
$132,634,912.88. 

In his annual report to the shareholders, 
Perey H. Johnston, president of the bank, 
referred to his recent tour of Great Britain 
and other European countries, and gave his 
opinion on conditions in America and in 
Europe as follows: 

Althouch it is beyond the ability of any 


man to forecast what the year 1923 holds in 
Store, y it is our conclusion that American 
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— 
The Martinique 


(Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin) 


Broadway, 32nd-33rd Streets 
New York 


One of New York’s 
Distinguished Hotels 


The Martinique offers comfortable rooms 
at moderate rate, and in its dining rooms, 
which are most attractive, one finds the 
best food, well served and at reasonable 
prices; Club Breakfasts, Special Lunch- 
eons and Dinners, or ala carte service if 
preferred. 


The hotel is situated in the center of things 
in general, being convenient to shopping 
and wholesale districts and adjacent to the 
theatre section. 


There is an entrance from the hotel to the 
New York Subways and Hudson Tubes, 
affording direct communication with the 
Pennsylvania, Grand Central, and Rail- 
road Stations at Jersey City. 


600 Rooms — $2.50 and up 























business has definitely emerged from a state of 
depression and has progressed into a con- 
structive period of recovery. 

During the past summer your president, ac- 
companied by the vice-president in charge of 
the foreign department, made an extended tour 
of Great Britain and the principal European 
countries. Opportunity was afforded to inter- 
view and to confer with the leading bankers 
and business men of the various countries 
visited and it is upon those personal observa- 
tions that the following suggestions are based. 
It is futile for us to look for the return of full 
prosperity in America until the reéstablishment 
of war-torn Europe on a sound economic basis. 
America cannot have continued prosperity while 
Europe is at the same time prostrate. The 
question of an economic readjustment cannot 
and will not take place until the matter of 
reparations is definitely concluded and its faith- 
ful performance is undertaken in the right 
spirit. This is Europe’s job and must be solved 
by Europe before the rest of the world can sit 
at the council table and work out a general plan 
for stabilization and the reéstablishment of 
sound commercial intercourse between nations. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 


The fourth annual report of the Discount 
Corporation of New York at December 30, 
1922, shows total resources of $130,146,- 
876.16. After making provisions for taxes, 
the net profits for the year were, $548,428.24. 





Dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, amounting to $300,000 were de- 
clared during the year, leaving $248,428. 
to be added to the undivided profits ac- 
count, which now stands at $1,258,054.95. 
The volume of business transacted by the 
corporation during the year 1922, said John 
McHugh, chairman, was somewhat in excess 
of 1921 and the diminution of business in 
bankers’ acceptances was more than made 
up by greater activity in United States 
Treasury Certificates and Notes. 

The officers of the Corporation are: John 
McHugh, chairman of the board; Ernest C. 
Wagner, president; Jerome Thralls, vice- 
president; Dudley H. Mills, secretary; M. 
Greacen Briggs, Gerald F. Beal, assistant 
secretaries. 

The directors are: George W. Davison, 
Francis L. Hine, Gates W. McGarrah, John 
McHugh, Charles E. Mitchell, J. P. Morgan, 
James H.-Perkins, Seward Prosser, Charles 
H. Sabin, Ernest C. Wagner and Albert H. 
Wiggin. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY CHANGES 


H. H. Cammann, who had served as vice- 
president of the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York since the organization of the com- 
pany, has resigned, and Charles M. Van 
Kleeck was promoted from second vice- 
president to succeed him. Arthur J. Mor- 
ris was moved up from the position of 
secretary to succeed Mr. Van Kleeck and 
Percy W. Shepard was promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to the secretaryship. 


JOHN McHUGH 


John McHugh, president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, New York, has 
been elected a director of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, filling a va- 
cancy occasioned by the recent death of 
William G. Rockefeller. 

Mr. McHugh is a director of a number of 
financial institutions, but special interest is 
attached to his election to the board of the 
St. Paul Railroad, inasmuch as he began his 
career as a railroad man on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, at his birthplace, Belleville, 
Canada. He started there as a telegraph 
operator in 1883 at $10 per month. He re- 
mained with the road seven years, rising to 
division agent by 1891, when he resigned, 
refusing further promotion to go West. It 
was shortly thereafter that he entered the 
banking field, which has been his chosen 
profession since. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


At the annual shareholders’ meeting of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, all the members of the board of di- 
rectors were reélected and Charles B. Seger, 
president of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, and George E. Roosevelt, of the bank- 
ing firm of Roosevelt & Son of New York 
City, were elected directors of the bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
APPOINTMENTS 


The National City Bank, New York, ap- 
pointed Edward F. Barrett assistant vice- 
president and George W. Lamm and Paul L. 
Kiernan assistant cashiers. Mr. Barrett 
was formerly an assistant cashier. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
ELECTS TWO NEW 
DIRECTORS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National American Bank, New York, 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the Com- 
puting-Tabulating-Recording Company, of 
New York City, and Philip Le Bouttelier, 
director and general manager of Best & Co., 
of New York City, were elected new mem- 
bers of the board. 

A statement of January 1, 1923, of the 
National American Bank shows that its de- 
posits have increased 44 per cent. during the 
past year, the total as shown by this state- 
ment being $4,133,826.88, with total resources 
of nearly $6,000,000. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York held on January 17, the following di- 
rectors were reélected to serve for three 
years: A. C. Bedford, Edward J. Berwind, 
Marshall Field, Eugene G. Grace, Albert H. 
Harris, Frederic A. Juilliard, Thomas W. 
Lamont, William C. Lane, Charles A. Pea- 
body and Edward R. Stettinius. 

At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, held immediately following the meet- 
ing of the stockholders, the officers of the 
Company were reélected for the ensuing 
year. 


EDWARD S. BLAGDEN 


The Bank of America, New York, at the 
annual meeting of its board of directors ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant vice- 
preside’, Edward §S. Blagden, assistant 
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cashier. Mr. Blagden is in charge of the 
Madison avenue office of the bank. 


WILLIAM T. MULLALLY 


William .T. Mullally, president of William 
T. Mullally, Inc. New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed by the president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to serve on the Auxiliary Board of 
Governors of the Arbitration Society of 
America. This society is endeavoring to se- 
cure a uniform State arbitration act which 
is being introduced in as many as possible 
of the forty-four states whose legislatures 
meet in 1923. 


CAPITOL NATIONAL BANK ABSORBS 
NORTH AMERICAN 


The Capitol National Bank, Seventh ave- 
nue and Thirty-seventh street, New York, 
has taken over the North American Bank, 
establishing for itself an office in the lower 
East Side. The North American Bank is 
located at Canal and Orchard streets and 
will henceforth be known as the Capitol Na- 
tional Bank, Canal Street office. In taking 
over the North American Bank the Capitol 
National registers its rapid expansion. In 
seven months it has built up deposits which 
today exceed $7,500,000, and it has capital 
and surplus of $2,500,000. The bank was 
founded on June 5, 1922, for the mercantile 
trades. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the New York Trust Company retiring di- 
rectors were reélected. 


CHATHAM & PHENIX ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank of New York, the 
directors were reélected. Harvey H. Rob- 
ertson, formerly assistant cashier, was elect- 
ed a vice-president and Warren W. Lamb 
and Abner Jackson were appointed assist- 
ant cashiers. 


HARROD C. NEWLAND 


Harrod C. Newland has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. He 
was formerly assistant to the president. 

“Doc” Newland, as he is known to his 
banker friends, went to the Chemical Na- 
tional in 1920 from the National City Bank 
of New York, with which he was connected 
for about ten years. Mr. Newland, who is a 


member of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity, is 
a graduate of Perdue University. During 
the Spanish War he was Hospital Steward 
in the 158th Indiana Voluntary Infantry, 
Before Mr. Newland came to New York he 
spent some ten or twelve years in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


ROGERS G. GOULD 


Rogers G. Gould has been appointed man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY WITH 
IRVING BANK CELEBRATED 


Recognition of fifty years of continuous 
service was given by the board of directors 
of the Irving Bank, New York, to Benja- 
min F. Werner, a vice-president of that 
institution, who on January 31 celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his association with 
the bank. A substantial sum of money and 
a set of resolutions, handsomely engrossed, 
were presented to Mr. Werner. Many busi- 
ness and personal friends called on Mr. 
Werner at the office of the bank in the 
Woolworth Building to offer congratula- 
tions. The resolutions adopted by the board 
follow: 


The directors of the Irving Bank, New York, 
in recognition of long and honorable service, 
and as a tribute to unusual character and per- 
sonality, offer this testimonial of their regard 
for Benjamin F. Werner, vice-president, who, 
tomorrow, (January 31, 1923) rounds out a full 
fifty years of service with this institution. 

With the exception of a short experience as 
a boy in the private banking house of M. K. 
Jesup & Company, the entire business life of 
Mr. Werner has been spent with the Irving be- 
ginning as a clerk in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment in 1873. From this point, the story of his 
progress runs straight and clear, each succeed- 
ing year bringing out more strongly the splendid 
qualities which have earned for him, the warm 
affection of his friends, and the respect and 
confidence of all. 

Tireless energy, unfailing devotion to duty, 
an accurate sense of values in men, a judgment 
sound and impartial, a high sense of honor, 
and through it all, a broad vein of kindliness 
and sympathy—these are the qualities which 
make Mr. Werner strikingly exemplify that 
most unusual type, the efficient man of business 
with always time to love his fellow men. : 

And now, upon the completion of Mr. Werner's 
half-century of banking we gladly embrace this 
opportunity to congratulate him upon his 
achievements in his chosen field, to compliment 
him upon his standing with men, to express to 
him our strong personal regard, and to wish him 
many added years of happy usefulness. 


MORRIS PLAN COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
Total loans of the Morris Plan Company 
of New York made during the year 1922 
were $13,768,751 and the total loans out- 
standing at the end of 1922 were $11,956, 
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$57.92 as compared with loans of $851,040 
in 1915 and $794,175 outstanding at the end 
of 1915, the first year of operation. 

Compared with a capital of $500,000 and 
undivided profits and reserves aggregating 
$30,161.28 at the end of 1915, the balance 
sheet now shows a capital of $1,000,000 and 
undivided profits and reserves amounting to 
$579,080.48. - 

During the eight years of operation divi- 
dends amounting to $330,000 have been paid 
the stockholders. 

Investment certificates outstanding at the 
end of 1915 were $47,244 compared with $5,- 
949,566.21 at the end of 1922. 

The company during the past eight years 
has made 291,669 loans amounting to $54,- 
211,678 with an average loan of $186 per 
person. 


GEORGE S. TALBOT 


The Battery Park National Bank, New 
York, announces the appointment of George 
S. Talbot, formerly assistant cashier, to the 
office of assistant vice-president. 


WALTER BENNETT 


Walter Bennett, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York, has been elected a trustee of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has issued its pamph- 
let giving in detail the courses of banking 
offered for the spring semester which began 
February 5. 

These educational courses are offered by 
the Chapter in coéperation with Columbia 
University, thus assuring a uniformly high 
standard of excellence. They have been 
carefully planned to meet the needs of those 
engaged in the banking profession. In addi- 
tion to an extensive program of educational 
classes, the Chapter offers its members the 
use of a well organized library, the advan- 
tages to be gained from attendance at the 
Bankers Forum, and the cultural training 
to he had through participation in the ac- 
tivities of the Debate Section and the Public 
Affairs Committee. The Chapter further- 
more endeavors to promote a feeling of good 
fellowship among its members through oc- 
casional social events. 

Information on the courses for the 
term cn be obtained from the Chapter 
rooms .| 15 W. 87th street, New York. 

. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, in the January issue of 
“Chapter Notes”, the monthly letter sent to 
the members of the Chapter, congratulated 
the officers on the remarkable: growth of the 
local chapter since the time that the Uni- 
versity lent its coéperation to the enterprise. 

President Butler, in telling of his interest 
and enthusiasm at the continued growth of 
the organization, remarked that “the individ- 
ual students enrolled now number nearly 
3000, and that there are seventy classes 
taught by thirty-seven instructors.” The 
local chapter was so cramped for space last 
year that it had to secure larger quarters. 
When the new rooms at 15 West Thirty- 
seventh street were leased it was thought 
that there would be sufficient space to take 
care of the organization’s growth for some 
years to come. However, even now & 
“pinch” is again beginning to be felt. 

Columbia responded to an appeal of the 
local chapter of the A. I. B. for “aid in sup- 
plying suitable instruction for the bank 
clerks of the city” in 1915. When calling 
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attention to this President Butler wrote, 
“The director of University Extension of- 
fered to assume for the University the di- 
rect supervision of the educational work of 
the chapter. This meant that Columbia 
agreed to accept responsibility for subjects 
and courses offered, to select suitable in- 
structors and to maintain general control 
of the educational work in codperation with 
the Chapter’s Educational Committee.” He 
further on mentioned that “Experience has 
taught us not to wonder that this action 
was taken with considerable misgivings on 
the part of many of the officers of the 
Chapter.” 


S. STERN BECOMES DIRECTOR AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
held February 1, 1923, S. Stern was elected 
a director and vice-president. 

He will have charge of the foreign de- 
partment of the Seaboard, a position he is 
well qualified to fill due to his many years 
of experience in banking in England, France 
and Germany. Mr. Stern was formerly vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Company 
and had charge of their foreign department. 

He is a well known writer on economics 
and an authority on foreign exchange, being 
the author of The Foreign Exchange Prob- 
lem, which is used extensively as a text 
book in numerous colleges. His acquaint- 
ance and general knowledge of foreign ex- 
change conditions throughout the prominent 
countries of Europe should prove to be a 
valuable acquisition to the Seaboard in the 
further enlargement and development of the 
foreign department of that institution. 


JAMES P. GARDNER MADE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


James P. Gardner was elected a_ vice- 
president of the Hanover National Bank of 
New York at the annual meeting held on 
January 9. Mr. Gardner formerly held the 
position of assistant cashier. Having en- 
tered the employ of the bank as a young 
man he gradually worked his way up 
through various positions to that which he 
holds today. Mr. Gardner received his 

training in the best school—that of experi- 

ence—and in connection with this experi- 
ence has also been a student of banking, 
having studied at the American Institute of 
Banking and availed himself of other 
courses of study along banking lines. 


HOLD HOUSEWARMING 


In honor of the opening of its new and 
enlarged banking rooms at 125th street and 
Eighth avenue, the United States Mortgage 
&Trust Company of New York, gave a 
housewarming at that office Saturday after- 
noon, January 20 for the officers and em- 
ployees of the Company and those of the 
United States Safe Deposit Company. Re- 
freshments were served. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York 
held January 10, the following officers were 
elected: 

Percy H. Johnston, president; Edwin S. 
Schenck, first vice-president; Frank K. 
Housten, Clifford P. Hunt, Isaac B. Hopper, 
Jesse M. Smith, Wilbur F. Crook, Rumsey 
W. Scott, Samuel T. Jones, N. Baxter Jack- 
son, Robert D. Scott, vice-presidents; James 
L. Parson, James McAllister, Charles Cason, 
Harrod C. Newland, assistant vice-presi- 
dents; Samuel Shaw, Jr., cashier; Clifford 
R. Dunham, comptroller; John G. Schmelzel, 
John B. Dodd, Harry L. Barton, Francis J. 
Yates, Albert Quackenbush, Chester Mor- 
rison, Paul Tate, assistant cashiers; Ernest 
J. Waterman, trust officer; Stephen L. Jen- 
kinson, assistant trust officer; Robert B. 
Raymond, manager foreign department; 
Henry M. Rogers and Herbert I. Sayers, 
assistant managers foreign department. 


WILLIAM M. HAINES 


William M. Haines, formerly of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank before it was consoli- 
dated with the Chemical National Bank of 
New York and more recently vice-president 
of the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
has just accepted a post with the Chemical 
National Bank of New York. It is under- 
stood that his activities will be largely of 4 
new business nature. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
APPOINTMENTS 


The directors of the Chase National Bank 
of- New York have appointed Alverton H. 
Aseltine, assistant cashier, Luke A. Mar- 
graff and Edward A. Reynolds, assistant 
managers of the foreign department, and 
Henry L. Nichols, assistant manager of the 
Hamilton Trust branch. 


Alveron Aseltine is a Canadian by 
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parentage and education, although he was 
born and spent the first year of his life in 
Oswego, New York. His childhood was 
spentin Kingston, Ontario, and there he went 
through the public and high schools and the 
Collegiate Institute. Deciding against a pro- 
fessional career, with which end in view he 
had entered the Collegiate, he came to New 
York to go into business. He became iden- 
tified with the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, where he remained for sixteen 
years. In connection with his work for the 
Chronicle he traveled extensively through the 
United States, Canada and Europe. Today 
he holds the record of thirty round trips to 
the Pacifiic Coast. 

After leaving the Chronicle Mr. Aseltine 
spent about two years with the National City 
Company, and a longer period with the 
Equitable Trust Company, where he was 
associated with the bond department. From 
there he went to the Chase Bank in August, 
1918. 


CRISSINGER IS NOMINATED FOR 
RESERVE BOARD 


Presiient Harding on January 12 filled 
the vacancies on the Federal Reserve Board 





by elevating D. C. Crissinger, of Marion, 
Ohio, from Comptroller of the Currency to 
the governorship as a successor to W. P. G. 
Harding, whose term expired last August, 
and naming Milo D. Campbell of Coldwater, 
Mich., as the new “dirt farmer” member of 
the board. 

With these nominations he sent to the 
Senate the name of James C. McNary, a 
Southwestern banker, as a successor to Mr. 
Crissinger as Comptroller. 

Daniel R. Crissinger of Marion, Ohio, was 
born in 1860 in Marion County, Ohio, a few 
miles from the birthplace of President Hard- 
ing. He has long been recognized as one of 
the leading members of the bar of Central 
Ohio. He was among the organizers of what 
is now the National City Bank & Trust Co. 
of Marion, and for fifteen years was its 
president, retiring when he became Comp- 
troller of the Currency at the incoming of 
the Harding Administration. 

Mr. Crissinger is the owner of several 
large farms in Marion County, which he 
has personally managed. He has been one 
of the most extensive and successful live 
stock raisers and feeders in his section of 
the state. He is also a director in the 
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Marion Steam Shovel Co. and for many 
years was its general counsel. He is vice- 
president of the Marion Union Stock Yards 
Co. and a director of the Marion Packing 
Co. and the Marion County Telephone Co. 
With the incoming of the new Administra- 
tion, President Harding named him to be 
Comptroller of the Currency, in which posi- 
tion, in addition to the general administra- 
tive supervision of the national banks, he 
has been an ex-officio member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He has thus acquired a 
thorough familiarity with the national bank- 
ing situation as well as with the duties and 
functions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Milo D. Campbell, of Coldwater, Mich., 
has long been prominent in his state, and 
more recently a national figure because of 
his activity in behalf of farmers’ organiza- 
tions. He was elected to the Legislature in 
1885, and from 1885 to 1891 was secretary to 
Governor Luce. Later he became Insur- 
ance Commissioner, making a record for ef- 
ficiency. 

Following his services in this position, he 
was appointed Chairman of the State Tax 
Commission and was among the leaders in 
tax reforms whereby $300,000,000 was added 
to the taxable basis of the state. The en- 
tire system of railroad taxation was reor- 
ganized in this period. Mr. Campbell has 
been president of the State Board of 
Prisons and Reformatory Institutions, 
Mayor of Coldwater and United States 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan. 
Throughout his career he has_ been 
especially interested in farmers’ concerns, 
and is at present President of the National 
Milk Producers’ Association and prominent 
in other farmers‘ organizations. He has 
been prominent especially in developing pro- 
grams of codperative business organizations 
among farmers, and has been widely in de- 
mand as a speaker on these and related 
topics. 


James G. McNary of New Mexico is a 
man of very extended business interests in 


the Southwest. He has for a long period 
been extensively interested in banking 
throughout that region and in addition has 
large holdings in lumber development in 
Iouisiana. In his earlier career he was en- 
gaged in the newspaper business at Las 
Vegas, N. M. A number of years ago he 
reorganized a bank at El Paso and through 
this operation became president of the First 
National Bank of El Paso. 

His la: ge interests in both Texas and New 
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Mexico have given him intimate acquaint- 
ance with the entire Southwestern country. 
He has served as president of the First 
National Bank of El Paso and of the First 
National Bank of Las Vegas, as a member 
of the board of the First National Bank 
of Albuquerque and has been connected with 
various other banks. During the war he of- 
fered his services to the Government and 
was with the Y. M. C. A. in France in an 
important capacity. 

HAS 


BEEN BANKER FIFTY YEARS 


Charles R. Dusenberry, aged 93, presi- 
dent of the Westchester Trust Company of 
Yonkers, N. Y., is observing his golden jubi- 
lee in the banking business. 

Bank officials disclosed yesterday that he 
had just completed fifty years in the bank- 
ing business. He is still hale and hearty and 
goes to his office every day. He is said to 
be the oldest active banker in the state and 
has just been reélected president of the 
Westchester Trust Company, the largest 
banking institution between New York City 
and Albany. . 

He helped to found the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Yonkers in 1873, when he was Su- 
pervisor of the Town of Yonkers. Later 
this bank was consolidated with the West- 
chester Trust Company, and Mr. Dusen- 
berry was more than 80 years old when he 
became head of the institution. He was 
born in Manhattan, but in 1837 moved to 
Yonkers and was reared on a farm there. 
When Yonkers was made a city he served 
for eighteen years as Police Commissioner. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York on January 9, for the election of di- 
rectors the present board was unanimously 
reélected to serve the ensuing year. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
on January 11, the entire staff of officers 
were reélected. 


BANK MERGER 


The merger of the Power City Bank and 
the People’s Bank, both of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was to be completed by February 1. 
The combined institutions will have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, surplus in excess of $500,- 
000 and resources of more than $15,000,000. 
A new building will be erected. 
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NEW DIRECTORS OF PHILADELPHIA 
BANK 


A. W. Calloway, president of the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co. and M. C. Kennedy, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, have been elected directors of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 


BANKERS PUBLISH SURVEY OF 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD 


Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall street, 
New York, have just published for general 
distribution a most interesting and unusually 
detailed survey of the position of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. This pamph- 
let is of great interest, not merely to the 
holders of Louisville & Nashville securities, 
but to all investors in railroad securities. 
It illustrates the working out of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 in the case of the 
Louisville & Nashville as one of the stronger 
railroad properties of the United States. 

Included in the booklet is a map of the 
system showing in detail the sources of the 
road’s most important traffic. 

The study points, out particularly the 
strongly entrenched position of the road in 


the states of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. The present position and outlook for 
the Louisville & Nashville is summed up in 
one of the paragraphs as follows: 


In spite of the development during the past 
two decades of the territory served by the 
Louisville & Nashville, the newness of the 
growth of this section of the South is one of its 
chief points of strength. This is the factor 
which affords great promise in regard to the 
future of the road. ... Much of the resources 
of Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee remain 
among the great virgin stores of the national 
wealth of the United States. Their full pos- 
sibilities are a matter for the next generation 
to prove. With the development of these vast 
resources and the consequent growing prosperity 
of these states, there must follow steadily in- 
creasing demands for railway transportation— 
demands which the Louisville & Nashville, by 
Teason of its strategic location and the far- 
sighted improvements of the past twenty years, 
should be able to supply. 


RAY GIDNEY ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 


Ray M. Gidney, controller of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York City, was 
elected vice-president and director of the 
Citizens Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
at a mecting of the board of directors of 
that institution today. Besides being prom- 
inently known in national banking circles, 
Mr. Gidney has many friends in Buffalo, due 
to his two year stay here with the local 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


RAY M. GIDNEY 


Newley elected vice-president of the Citizens 
Trust Company 


Mr. Gidney was born in Santa Bar- 
bara, California in 1887, and entered the 
employ of the Commercial Bank of Santa 
Barbara at the age of fifteen. After six 
years of bank work there, he entered the 
University of California in 1908 and grad- 
uated with honors in 1912. From 1912 to 
1914 he was with the First National Bank 
of Bakersfield, California. 

When the Federal Reserve Board was or- 
ganized in 1914, Mr. Gidney went to Wash- 
ington as private secretary to Honorable 
Adolph C. Miller, member of the Board. 
He later served a short time as Federal 
Reserve Examiner to examine Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and in April, 1917, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Federal Reserve Agent at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
When the Buffalo. branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank was established in Buffalo in 
1919, Mr. Gidney was selected to act as 
manager and continued in this position until 
September, 1921, when he returned to New 
York to become controller at large of the 
Federal Reserve Bank there. 

Officials of the Citizens Trust Company 
said that Mr. Gidney would return to Buf- 
falo February 1, to take up his new duties. 
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HARRY GALE McNOMEE 


Harry Gale McNomee has joined the staff 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. Mr. McNomee 
was formerly vice-president of Medley 


HARRY GALE McNOMEE 


Scovil & Co., and previous to that connection 
was news editor of The Daily News Record 
and Women’s Wear and a special writer for 
other New York newspapers. 


BROTHERHOOD BANK PURCHASES 
INTEREST IN EMPIRE TRUST 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has purchased a substantial interest in the 
Empire Trust Company, New York, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Leroy W. 
Baldwin, president of the trust company. 
The affiliation of the fifty-year old railroad 
brotherhood, consisting of 90,000 members, 
with the banking institution is expected to 
give an impetus to other labor organizations 
which have undertaken banking enterprises. 
It is hoped by those interested that such 
affiliation between labor and financial or- 
ganizations will promote a better under- 
standing between labor and capital. 


Warren S. Stone, Grard Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
William B. Prenter, secretary and treasurer 
and for forty years financial adviser of the 
brotherhood, will represent the union on the 
directorate of the trust company. Other 
directors are Charles M. Schwab, T. Cole- 
man du Pont, August Heckscher and Minor 
C. Keith. 

The Empire Trust Comapny, organized 
twenty-two years ago, has a capital and sur- 
plus of more than $4,000,000 and resources 
of nearly $60,000,000. It is located at 120 
Broadway. President Baldwin said: 


Knowing that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was about enter the banking field 
in New York City, it occurred to me that an 
association with this powerful and far-reaching 
labor organization would be of great advantage 
to the Empire Trust Company. At the same 
time the brotherhood was desirous of affiliating 
with a strong banking institution in the financial 
district so that it could more advantageously 
handle its large investments and its banking 
interests. 

Under arrangements that have been worked 
out the brotherhood has purchased a substan- 
tial interest in the Empire Trust Company. This 
arrangement, unquestionably, will add many 
millions to the deposits of the Empire Trust 
Company. 

In all of the negotiations that have taken 
place with Mr. Stone and his colleagues we have 
found them to be keen, capable, forward-looking 
business men. They think straight, talk straight 
and act straight. Throughout the negotiations 
our relations have been most pleasant. We will 
work together in close harmony under the 
present management and organization of the 
Empire Trust Company, which will remain in- 
tact. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


The directors of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., elected at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, Albert E. J. Krauss 
and Joseph E. Bright as assistant secre- 
taries and Edward W. Miller, auditor. For 
the last three years Mr. Krauss has been 4 
member of the auditing department, pre- 
vious to which time he had worked as a 
teller. Mr. Miller has had a well rounded 
banking cxperience through his work in the 
various departments of the bank. 

At the same meeting these officers were 
reélected: Clifford Hubbell, president; 
Harry T. Ramsdell; Thomas B. Lockwood, 
Lewis G. Harriman, vice-presidents; Merle 
H. Denison, secretary; Lloyd P. Williams, 
treasurer; Walter L. Curtiss, George B. 
Macphail, assistant secretaries; Frederick 
J. Federlein, assistant treasurer; Samuel G. 
Easterbrook, trust officer; Thomas Cantwell, 
assistant trust officer; Harley F. Drollinger, 
manager new business department; A. 
Erwin Rankin, Richard S. Graham, assistant 
secretaries. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








The following directors were reélected: 
Franklin D. Locke, chairman of the board; 
Frank B. Baird, Joseph G. Dudley, Charles 
W. Goodyear, Charles L. Gurney, Lewis G. 
Harriman, Clifford Hubbell, Harry D. 
Kirkover, Thomas B. Lockwood, Eugene J. 
McCarthy, Edward McM. Mills, Robert W. 
Pomeroy, Harry T. Ramsdell, A. H. Schoell- 
kopf, Edwin C. Sutton, Henry P. Werner, 
W. A. Wickwire, Langdon B. Wood, Ralph 
G. Wright, Perry E. Wurst and Clinton R. 
Wyckoff. 


HENRY CLEWS, DIES 


Henry Clews, head of Henry Clews & Co., 
and a leader in the banking world for more 
than half a century, died on January 31, at 
his home, 27 West Fifty-first street, New 
York. 

Mr. Clews, who was 88 years old, had been 
in failing health for several months. The 
direct cause of death was chronic bronchitis. 

Henry Clews was born in Staffordshire, 
England, on August 14, 1834. He was the 
youngest son of James Clews, who was a 
manufacturer of pottery. Clews senior 
brought his son to this country on a visit in 
1849 and the latter was so imbued with the 
progressive ideas of the American people 
that he made up his mind to stay as it 
seemed to him that the United States was 
the land of opportunity. 

He was educated under Dr. Palin in Sur- 
rey, and was to have entered Cambridge 
University to study for the church, but the 
lure of the new land drew him to a business 
career. With the sanction of his father he 
applied for a position in the important 
woolen, goods house of Wilson G. Hunt & 
Co. ani was accepted. He remained in their 
employ nine years. 

Although his prospects justified the belief 


that he would make a successful merchant, 
he was obsessed with the thought that the 
financial world was where he belonged. He 
founded the firm of Stout, Clews & Mason, 
which afterward became Livermore, Clews 
& Mason and later Henry Clews & Co. 

During the Civil War he was one of the 
Government’s agents in floating the various 
bond issues of that period. When Secretary 
Chase of the Treasury was congratulated 
on the success of the large 5-20 loan he 
said: “I deserve no credit. If it had not 
been for Juy Cooke of Philadelphia and 
Henry Clews of New York the loan could 
not have been floated.” This made Mr. 
Clews a national figure in the financial 
world and he maintained this positoin up to 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Clews was a Republican in politics 
and years ago exerted a powerful influence 
in the councils of the party. He never 
sought nor held a political office. General 
Grant invited him to enter his Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Treasury and in 1870 a 
strong effort was made to induce him to 
accept the nomination for Mayor of New 
York City. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Union League Club and the next 
oldest of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which he joined in June 1864. He was a 
prominent member of the old “Gold Room” 
and it was due to his efforts and advice that 
the Government sold gold during the Black 
Friday panic in September 1869, which sales 
broke the corner in that coin. 

Henry Clews was the author of “Fifty 
Years in Wall Street,” which is the only 
authority on many of the stirring events 
which occurred during the period covered 
by that work. He also wrote several other 
books and essays on current topics. His 
writings and lectures favoring the American 
Peace and Arbitration League, of which he 
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was chief organizer, were both intensely in- 
teresting and instructive. 

The degree of L.L.D. was conferred upon 
him by the State University of Kentucky 
and the Willamette University of Oregon 
and Ph.D. by the Ohio Northern University. 
For three years, during the late war, Mr. 
Clews was treasurer of the Dollar Christmas 
Fund for Destitute Belgians. After the 
war was over he received a decoration from 
King Albert to show his appreciation of the 
great success of the fund. He was also 
treasurer of the British War Relief Club 
and the Rumanian Relief Fund and was 
decorated by the Rumanian Government for 
his efforts. 


E. T. ESHELMAN NEW PRESIDENT 
OF SYRACUSE BANK 


Elmer T. Eshelman, first vice-president of 
the First Trust and Deposit Company, 


E. T. ESHELMAN 


Newly elected president of the City Bank and Trust 
Company, Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., was elected president of the 
City Bank Trust Company, Syracuse, at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors on 
January 17. He succeeds Stewart F. Han- 


cock, who was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Eshelman went to Syracuse in Octo- 
ber, 1917, to become treasurer of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company. He had previously 
been chief examiner in the western section 
of the state for the State Banking Depart- 
ment. On October 1, 1918, he was elected 
vice-president of the Syracuse Trust, and 
on January 30, 1920, went to the First Trust 
and Deposit Company as first vice-president. 
Mr. Eshelman assumed his new duties on 
February 1. 

Mr. Hancock will resume the practice of 
law which he discontinued at the time of his 
election, two years ago, as president of the 
City Bank Trust Company to succeed 
Arthur N. Ellis. He will continue to serve 
the bank in his new capacity and as its 
counsel. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The statement of condition of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., at De- 
cember 31, 1922, showed total resources of 
$132,402,927.67, surplus and undivided profits 
$5,150,238.20, and deposits $109,099,141.54. 


PROMOTIONS AT MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, held January 10, 1928, Samuel M. 
Johnson was elected a vice-president and 
Henry J. Beitz, secretary. 

Mr. Johnson started his banking career 
as a messenger at the Bank of Buffalo in 
1905, after three years going to the Bank 
of Gowanda as assistant cashier and return- 
ing to the Market Bank in 1916 as cashier. 
After four years of service at the Market 
Bank he was elected cashier of the Bank 
of Buffalo. At the merger of the Bank of 
Buffalo and the Marine Trust Company he 
was made secretary, which position he has 
held until his election as a vice-president. 

Mr. Beitz started his banking career in 
1904 in the Marine National Bank. He was 
elected assistant cashier in 1918 and assist 
ant secretary in 1919 when the Marine Na- 
tion Bank changed to the Marine Trust 
Company which position he has held until his 
election as secretary. 

The ability and untiring energy of these 
two officers have been rewarded by their 
election to higher official positions. 
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By Teun Ewereres Ve Suara Twas 


The officers of the Chemical National Bank of New York recently held a ““New Business Dinner’ 
The above is a reproduction of the cartoons which appeared on the back of the 
menu card used on this occasion 





EXTRA DIVIDEND AND SURPLUS 
INCREASED 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., held January 31, a 
dividend at the rate of of 3 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 1 per cent. was de- 
clared payable February 1, from earnings 
during the last six months, and $25,000 was 
added to surplus, making that item $125,- 
000. The period just closed has been the 
most prosperous in the history of the bank 
and both earnings and deposits are at record 
figures. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
PATERSON CHANGES 


The directors of the Second National 
Bank of Paterson, N. J., decided to increase 
the official force by adding a second vice- 
president, the rapid growth of the business 
having prompted this change. 

Edwin N. Hopson, who has been cashier 
of the bank for a number of years, was 
promoted to the new vice-presidency, and 
Wessels Van Blarcom,. who has been con- 
nected with the bank for thirty-four years 
and rose step by step from a minor clerk- 
ship to the office of: assistant cashier was 
chosen as Mr. Hopson’s successor as cashier. 

A new director was chosen in the person 
of Edwin R. Russell. The list of officers and 
directors is as follows: 

William D. Blauvelt, president; Edwin N. 
Hopso:, Samuel S. Evans, vice-presidents ; 


Wessels Van Blarcom, cashier; Ernest E. 
Blauvelt, Roland G. Eves, assistant cashiers. 
The directors are: William D. Blauvelt, J. 
Albert Van Winkle, William I. Lewis, Sam- 
uel S. Evans, Dr. Francis H. Todd, Charles 
Curie, Edwin N. Hopson, Felix G. Pettet, 
Gerald B. Jackson, James Wilson and Ed- 
ward W. Russell. 


NORTH CREEK NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the North 
Creek National Bank of North Creek, N. 
Y., at the close of business on December 29, 
1922, showed total resources of $1,055,696.99, 
surplus $60,000, undivided profits $23,465.85, 
deposits $890,938.84. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SPENCER 
BANK 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Spen- 
cer, New York, a dividend of 8 per cent. 
was declared. 

After the annual report was given a busi- 
ness session was called at which the follow- 
ing directors were elected: 

A. Max Fisher, M. L. Fisher, B. B. Me- 
Dowell, M. B. Ferris, F. B. Cooper, H H. 
Fi.her, F. C. Bartholomew, Charles A. Seely, 
H. L. Emmons, H. M. Rowe, F. B. Smith. 
The directors met immediately and elected 
the following officers: 

A Max Fisher, chairman of the board of 
directors; M. L. Fisher, president; B. B. 
McDowell, vice-president; F. B. Cooper, 
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cashier; Claude J. 
cashier. 

The comparative statement showed de- 
posits, January 1905, to be $45,000; January 
1919, $140,000; January 1922, $285,000; 
January 1928, $308,000. 


Tompkins, assistant 


DIME BANK TITLE & TRUST CO. 


The statement of condition of the Dime 
Bank Title & Trust Company of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., at December 30, 1922, showed 
total resources of $2,689,973.48, surplus 
$200,000, undivided profits, $28,685.04, and 
deposits, $2,002,388.44. 

In 1909 the deposits of the bank were 
$440,360.29 and total resources $746,665.54, 
and there has been a steady growth every 
year since. 


NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF 
NEWARK FIRM 


General Motors Corporation announces the 
following election of officers and directors of 
the Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J.: William M. 
Sweet, president; Fred W. Ayers, vice- 
president; M. I. Mullen, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The board of directors is as follows: 

William M. Sweet, Fred W. Ayers, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., John L. Pratt, John T. 
Smith. 

Fred W. Ayers who has just been made 
vice-president has for the last two years 
been connected with the Klaxon Co. as gen- 
eral works manager. 


BANK OFFICER EXPERT IN 
DEVELOPMEN'’T WORK 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, at which the bank’s officers for 
the year were designated, Charles H. Moore 
was elected vice-president in charge of the 
trust department. 

For a number of years before his affilia- 
tion with the Rochester institution, Mr. 
Moore was identified with trust activities 
and bank development work. At the Phil- 
adelphia convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, an exhibit by a Spokane 
trust company, for which Mr. Moore was 
then publicity manager, received one of the 
three awards made in a country-wide com- 
petition by banks. 

Subsequently he served as chief of staff 
in the editorial departments of financial 
publicity organizations in St. Paul and 


New York. Articles which he has contrib- 
uted to bank magazines and financial adver- 
tising journals have given Mr. Moore’s name 
high standing in banking circles. 

A native of central New York, Mr. Moore 
was educated in the law and admitted to 
practice in this state in 1900. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., held Jan- 
uary 15, Sidney B. Congdon was elected 
vice-president in charge of the bank’s credit 
division, succeeding E. M. Seibert who has 
resigned on account of ill health. Mr. 
Congdon, who assumed his new duties on 
January 17, has been National Bank Ex- 
aminer in Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts 
for the past three years. 

He was born October 3, 1891, in Wiscon- 
sin, was educated in Chicago, Ill., and Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, and in September, 1911, ac- 
cepted an appointment in the office of the 
Comptroller of Currency at Washington, D. 
C., where he was active in the organizing 
of the Federal Reserve Banking System. 
In May, 1918, he was commissioned as Na- 
tional Bank Examiner. 

Shortly following this appointment he 
acted temporarily as assistant to the Di- 
rector of Finances and Purchases of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration, relinquish- 
ing this positoin in 1919 to resume the ex- 
amination of National Banks in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In January, 1920, he was trans- 
ferred to the Fourth Reserve District where 
he has since been engaged in the examination 
of National Banks in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, maintaining his office 
and residence in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Seibert, the resigning vice-president, 
has been retained by the bank in an advisory 
capacity and leaves with the best wishes of 
the organization. He expects to go to At 
lantic City shortly for an extended visit to 
recuperate his health which has been failing 
for the last year. 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia the following officers were unanimously 
reélected: Sidney F. Tyler, chairman of the 
board; E. F. Spanbavker, president; R. J. 
Clark, vice-president and cashier; W. K. 
Hardt, W. R. Humphreys, vice-presidents, 
and R. J. Clark, cashier. 
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PLAN INSURANCE 
PROGRESS 


MORRIS 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society has 
completed its fifth year, having issued 34,200 
policies in the year 1922 for an aggregate 
amount of $8,223,600. Since November 1917, 
it has issued 189,000 policies for $27,853,600. 
The Society’s capital is $100,000, and on De- 
cember 31 its surplus, undivided profits and 
reserves amounted to $279,000, of which 
69,000 had been accumulated in 1922. The 
Society was organized primarily for the 
purpose of insuring borrowers from the 100 
Morris Plan banks and companies in the 
United States for the amount of their loans 
so long as- they are outstanding—usually 
fifty weeks. 


J. EDWARD POOLE ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. Edward Poole, a well known, Albany 
insurance inan, has been elected a_ vice- 
president of the Home Savings Bank of 
Albany, N. Y. He has been a member of the 
board of trustees of the institution for years. 
Mr. Poole is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York and is active in the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 


PROVISION TRADE TO HAVE 
NEW BANK 


A new bank, the Franklin National Bank 
of New York, has recently been organized 
to serve the grocery and provision trade. 
Arthur P. Smith, with the Irving National 
Bank for many years, will be president, and 
T. K. Smith, formerly with the National 
City and Chase National Banks, will be 
first vice-president. The stock of the bank 
is to be placed in a voting trust for five 
years in order that the institution might be 
entirely independent, it is explained in the 
prospectus, which adds: 

“The organizers are for the most part 
men who are actively associated with the 
business of the district. After a careful 
canvass they believe that there is a distinct 
need for an independent bank, with offices 
readily accessible to the customers desiring 
accommodation. In fact, sufficient assur- 
ances of support have already been given 
by many prominent mercantile houses in the 
vicinity to assure the initial success of the 
plan.” 


The directors will include the followings 
Charles L. Bernheimer, president Bear Hill 
Manufacturing Company; L. F. Bridges of 
Sanford & Timpson and president Dried 
Fruit Association of New York; M. W. 
Harrison, vice-president National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railway Securities; 
George W. Jacques of Masten Nichols, Al- 
bert T. Johnson, vice-president Borden 
Company; Frank Presbrey, president Frank 
Presbrey & Co.; Charles W. Weston, vice- 
president Metropolitan Trust Company, and 
A. B. Squire, president the Squire Company. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
GIVES ENTERTAINMENT 


L. R. Morgan, agent of the National Bank 
of South Africa, 44 Beaver street, New York 
City, presided at a unique entertaniment 
given by the members of the staff at the 
bank premises February 9. This was the 
first social gathering of the staff, and here- 
after it will be made an annual affair. 

The large main office was cleared of desks 
and decorated throughout. The program 
showed very considerable talent, some of it 
hitherto unsuspected, among the staff. 

The National Bank of South Africa is one 
of the largest banking institutions in its 
field, having over 500 branches throughout 
South Africa. 


WILLIAM H. JAQUITH 


William H. Jaquith, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Coal and Iron National Bank 
of New York has been made a vice-president. 


OPENS NEW OFFICE 


The Central National Bank of Philadel- 
phia announces the opening on February 15, 
of a new office of the bank at Broad, Cam- 
bria and Glenwood avenue, Philadelphia. 
The bank, according to its statement of 
December 29, 1922, showed total resources 
of $33,514,951.27, surplus and profits $4,- 
869,416.39, and deposits $27,081,894.95. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


Percy H. Johnston, president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York, was a 
guest at the Annual Gridiron Dinner held 
in Washington on February 10. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ACTORS that have retarded general 

business in New England are gradually 
being overcome and each week sees a sub- 
stantial advance in the volume of trade. The 
long period of labor troubles in the textile 
and building trades during 1922 could not 
be overcome at once, but it can be truth- 
fully said now that they have been overcome 
and in every part of New England employ- 
ment is almost at the maximum. 

The shoe factories, which lagged behind 
the other major industries, are making rapid 
progress and now seem assured of capacity 
business in the spring. The textile mills are 
already running around 80 to 90 per cent. 
The biggest factor in the woolen industry 
has just made a declaration of prices for 
the fall season of 1928 that has done much 
to improve conditions. The price level that 
has been declared is one that will enable 
jobbers and retailers to market the product 
at prices interesting to the consumers, and 
it is felt that this one big merchandising 
move has done more to improve general 
business in New England than can be ade- 
quately measured. It means full employment 
for thousands of hands, it means big orders 
for raw materials, it means good business 
for the retail stores. 

Retail trade, barring the handicaps im- 
posed by extreme weather conditions, is ex- 
cellent. Credit conditions are normal, mer- 
chants are not borrowing as freely as the 
banks might wish, but the demand for money 
is slowly increasing as merchants gain the 
courage to stock up more and more heavily. 

Transportation has been hard hit by the 
extreme weather and the generally poor 
condition of the rolling stock of the roads 
serving New England. This is, in fact 
the greatest single factor acting as a deter- 
rent to capacity business in New England. 

Banking conditions are satisfactory. Sav- 
ings accounts have shown tremendous gains, 
even in districts affected by strikes, and 
there is an abundance of money for mort- 
“ages and other commercial purposes. 


Real estate is quiet, and has probably 
reached its dullest point for the year. This 
is perfectly natural, and all signs point to 
a big real estate movement early in the 
spring. The speculative builder and the 
speculator in real estate, who have been in- 
active factors for the past two or three 
years, will play a big part this spring, for 
the housing shortage has been by no means 
overcome as yet, and the present level of 
building costs is such as to attract con- 
siderable speculative money, even at the 
lower levels that now prevail for rents. 
Building materials, not now in active de- 
mand, are being accumulated in large quan- 
tities to take care of the spring rush, and 
there is nothing at present to indicate any 
material rise in building costs for the early 
spring season. 

Labor conditions are, at the moment, sat- 
isfactory. There are threats of new demands 
in the textile industry and in the building 
industry, but these demands emanate from 
a small minority of the workers and there 
is better than an even chance of avoiding 
any further interruptions to production. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Vermont—at Montpelier, February 22. 


HARRY L. JONES 


Harry L. Jones was added to the director- 
ate of the Massachusetts Trust Company, 
Boston ,at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders on January 9. All the old directors 
were reélected. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Thomas Hunt, 
of the law firm of Gaston, Snow, Salton- 
stall & Hunt, was added to the board of 
directors. 

Edward A. Davis, an assistant cashier of 
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Where news begins 


EFORE keen reporters ferret 
out the features of news, before 
scurrying newsboys receive their 
bundles of dailies, thousands of trees 
must fall to provide an endless supply 
of wood-pulp. Without cheap paper, 
newspapers would be too costly for 
wide circulation. 
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logs come down to New England 
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ing paper for generations. These 
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In the paper industry, as in all 
other New England industries, The 
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the bank, was elected a vice-president, and 
George E. Pierce of the credit department 
was elected an assistant cashier. 


GREENWICH BANK MERGER 


Announcement is made of the merger of 
the Putnam Trust Company and the Green- 
wich National, Bank both of Greenwich, 
Conn. The merger, it is stated, represents 
total resources of $5,600,000. The organiza- 
tion will be known as’ the Putnam Trust 


Company. 
ROBERT DARLING 


Robert Darling has been elected a director 
of the First National Bank of gHartford, 
Conn., to succeed the late James H. Knight. 


BANK MERGER IN VERMONT 


The Peoples National Bank of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., with a capital of $200,000, and 
of which J. G. Estey is president and the 
Vermont National Bank with a capital of 
$250,000, and of which J. M. Tyler is presi- 
dent, have consolidated under the corporate 
title of The Vermont-Peoples National Bank 
of Brattleboro, with $400,000 capital. 


MASSACHUSETTS TRUST COMPANIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Waldron H. Rand, Jr., vice-president of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company of Bos- 
ton was elected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Companies Association at the 
annual meeting and luncheon on December 
27. H. L. Sherman, president of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company of Lawrence, was 
elected vice-president; A. J. Meserve, vice- 
president of the Brookline Trust Company, 
secretary-treasurer. The following were 
elected to the executive committee to serve 
until 1925, Allan Forbes, president of the 
State Street Trust Co.; to serve until 1926, 
A. C. Ratshesky, president of the United 
States Trust Company of Joston and Leland 
H. Cole, president of the Naumkeag Trust 
Company of Salem. 


COMMERCE AT BOSTON SHOWS 
LARGE GAINS 


Heavy increases in the foreign commerce 
of the port of Boxton are shown in the 
figures just tabulated by the United States 
customs >fficials for the calendar year 1922. 
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A total of 1837 vessels of all types arrived 
at Boston from foreign ports during 1922, 
representing 4,289,416 net tonnage, com- 
yared with 1434 vessels of 2,999,593 tons 
for 1921 and 1181 craft of 2,249,870 tons 
for 1920. The 1919 figures were 1022 boats 
of 1,771,657 net tons. 

Of the total vessels arriving here from 
foreign ports, 1032 were registered under 
the British flag, 584 under the American flag, 
79 Norwegian, 41 Dutch and 29 Danish. 
Thus British bottoms handled nearly half the 
business of the port, for the 1032 British 
vessels represented 2,075,414 net tons. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevailed in the outbound 
vessels, for the total number of vessels that 
cleared for foreign ports in 1922 was 1214, 
having a net tonnage of 2,476,011, of which 
735 were British, with 1,144,817 net tons 
represented. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Boston, Mass., 
at December 30, 1922, showed total resources 
of $35,189,002.40, surplus $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits $336,342.73 and deposits $32,- 
102,659.67. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 
ELECTS DIRECTORS 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Boston on 
January 9, two new directors were elected, 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., of New Bedford, 
vice-president American Woolen Co., and 
Matt B. Jones, president New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CITY BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the City Bank & Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Vice-president Leroy W. Camp- 
bell was elected a director, and Vice-presi- 
dent Alfred W. Jacobs was made secretary. 


JOSEPH L. FOSTER 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Webster & Atlas National Bank, 
Boston, Joseph L. Foster, vice-president and 
cashier of the institution, was elected a di- 
rector in place of Granville E. Foss, re- 
signed. 














The Business Law Journal 








A New Publication That Will Appeal to Banks 








N January will be issued the first number of a monthly 
publication, ““The Business Law Journal,” which will 
contain the current important commercial decisions of 

the State and Federal Courts. 


Each issue will present 50 to 60 such decisions. Each 
decision will be set forth at sufficient length to explain the 
facts, the question presented, the court’s conclusion, and 
the reasoning upon which the same is based. These de- 
cisions should be brought to the attention of the men in 
your organization to whose departments they refer. 


The following is a partial list of the subjects, under 
which the decisions will group themselves: 


Corporations Negotiable Paper 
Insurance Mortgages 
Sales Bankruptcy 
it Taxation 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Contencts Federal Trade Commission 
Banking Decisions 


By reason of the ever extending field of commercial activity, 
into which the banks of the present day are entering, this new 
publication is one that will particularly appeal to banks. 


Subscription Price, $8.00 Per Year 


ADDRESS 
The Business Law Journal, 71 Murray Street, New York City 


Write for Sample Copy 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC. CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1ne Dasney 


ITH the banks in a stronger position 

than they have ever been; with cotton 
and sugar selling for 50 per cent. more 
than they did a year ago; with the larger 
rice crop compensating for the lower price 
of that cereal; with pine lumber bringing an 
increase of 29 per cent., and production ris- 
ing; with exports and imports greater; with 
a heavier movement of freight both by train 
and by the Government’s waterway service; 
with savings accounts increasing, home- 
owners multiplying and real estate moving 
steadily to higher levels; with employment 
improving and the tide of industry setting 
into this section—the South enters 1923 with 
most of the promises of 1922 fulfilled, and 
still brighter promises for the future—prom- 
ises that are easier of realization on the 
principle that it is easier to accelerate a 
machine than it is to start it. 

There is no more certain indicator of 
business than the sales of department stores. 
They accurately and immediately reflect the 
buying power of the people. And, except 
in a few localities, the business improvement 
here has been steady. To quote the latest 
figures available, the section improved an 
average of 3.9 per cent. in November, com- 
pared with November, 1921. In Birmingham, 
the improvement was 23 per cent.; in Chat- 
tanooga, 7.2 per cent.; in Jackson, 0.9 per 
cent.; Atlanta, New Orleans and Nashville 
registered a decline of 0.6, 1.5 and 3.3 per 
cent., respectively. Other cities in the dis- 
trict showed an increase of 9.5 per cent. 

Here are the basic elements in the present 
situation: 

Cotton, which last January was selling at 
16 to 17 cents, is selling at 25 to 26 cents. 
Is the price sound? How long can it be 
expected to be maintained? Look at the 
following figures: 

The crop of 1921 was 8,000,000 bales; the 
carryover 9,000,000 bales, giving a total sup- 
ply of 17,000,000 bales. The crop of 1922 
is 10,009,000 bales, the carryover 5,000,000 


bales, giving a total supply of 15,000,000 
bales. Consumption in 1921 was 12,800,000 
bales, or 4,200,000 bales less than the supply. 
Consumption during the present season is 
estimated at 12,500,000 bales, or 2,500,000 
bales less than the supply. This carryover 
of 2,500,000 bales is very low; about half 
the carryover of last year. With this small 
carryover, we may expect a short crop in 
1923, because of the boll weevil, unless there 
is an exceptional growing season. We may 
therefore expect higher prices. 

Though the sugar crop of -the South 
(Louisiana) was somewhat below that of 
1921, the price is so much better, and other 
conditions have improved so greatly that we 
can claim great improvement in this indus- 
try. The price has risen from 3.50-3.90 cents 
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to 5.25-5.63 cents. By the new tariff, the 
Louisiana planter has a 1.76 cent advantage 
over the Cuban planter, instead of a 1.60 
cent advantage the year before. Europe’s 
demand, during the past year, has increased 
tremendously; the United States, during the 
first nine months of the year, shipped thirty 
times as much sugar to Europe as in 1921. 
Furthermore, the American sugar beet crop 
is exceptionally low, and the per capita con- 
sumption of sugar has risen to more than 
100 pounds in the United States. 

Despite the slow domestic and foreign de- 
mand, rice has developed a remarkable firm- 
ness of price. It is true that the price is 
about one cent below that of 1921; but the 
crop was small then; this year, it has been 
large. The added strength comes from the 
organization of rice farmers and the receipt 
of financial aid from the Government and 
from local banks as a result thereof. The 
rice farmers don’t have to dump their prod- 
uct upon a heavy market. 

Cypress mills report the finest year in 
the history of that industry. Southern pine 
has made a notable improvement. The 1922 
production of Southern pine was about a 
billion feet, board measure, greater than 


that of 1921. Production was about 90 per . 


cent. of normal; shipments 88.5 per cent. of 
normal; orders 100 per cent. In 1921, pro- 
duction was only 77.6 per cent. of normal; 
shipments 81.4 per cent.; and orders 85.3 
per cent. The first four months of 1916 are 
the basis for normal. 

About 175,000 persons were employed in 
the Southern pine industry in 1922—an in- 
crease over 1921; their payroll was about 
$175,000,000. Production costs dropped ap- 
preciably, and the heavy demand for build- 
ing, and for the railroads caused the prices 


to rise an average of 29.5 per cent. above 
the level of January, 1922. For 1923, the 
signs point to a continuance of this demand, 
The railroads should duplicate their orders 
of 1921, when the built 150,000 cars; house 
construction plans already announced indi- 
cates that the building program of 1923 
will be a full one. 

The development of New Orleans’ most 
valuable import trade—coffee—made im- 
portant economic progress. It is true that 
imports fell off about a million bags, but 
that was due (1) to the fact that there was 
less to import, Brazil’s crop being very 
small; and (2) to the economical buying by 
the green coffee trade of this country be- 
cause of the valorization system, by which 
the Brazilian government has forced the 
price to an economic level. The trade entered 
1923 with extremely low stocks, waiting until 
the large crop, forecast for Brazil in 1923, 
forces prices down. New Orleans main- 
tained and improved its relative position as 
an import center. 

The economic development mentioned has 
been towards increasing the sales territory of 
New Orleans. This has been done through 
removing freight discriminations against the 
port, formerly enjoyed by Galveston, both 
into Texas and into central territory. Now 
the fight is to be carried to the East, in a 
case that is being prepared to cause the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to put 
New Orleans on a parity with New York 
in less-than-car-lots into central territory. If 
New Orleans wins this case, it wil! increase 
the port’s sales territory by about 25 per 
cent. 

Though the transportation situation hes 
not been fully rectified, it has been improved 
considerably. Shipments of coal, lumber and 
other commodities are being made wih 
greater regularity and speed. 

Evidences of improvement are also con- 
tained in the fact that failures in the sixth 
Federal Reserve District have declined more 
than 40 per cent. in number and 48 per 
cent. in liabilities, compared with the same 
period last year. 

The volume of debits to individual ac- 
counts for the second week in December 
shows an increase of almost 17 per cent. 
over the corresponding week of the year 
before. Both demand and savings deposits 
continue to show increases over figures for 
the same period of 1921. 

Manufacturing in the South shows an in- 
creased output. Statistics compiled by the 
Government show that the consumption of 
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cotton is increasing not only in the United 
States as a whole, but in the cotton-growing 
states as well. Industries in other lines 
already established are extending their op- 
erations; and new ones are establishing in 
the South. 


@ 


CONVENTION DATES 


Georgia—at Savannah, May 10-12. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Atlanta, June 12-15. 

Mississippi—at Meridian, May 8-9. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 3-5. 

Louisiana—at Shreveport, April 18-19. 


TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED AT 
LOUISIANA CONVENTION 


The question of taxing municipal bonds, 
results of coéperative marketing, and the 
transportation problem will be the three 
principal topics discussed by the Louisiana 
Bankers Association, which holds its annual 
convention April 18-19 at Shreveport. 

Preliminary details of the program were 
worked out by the executive council which 
met in New Orleans for the purpose. 

The “tax-exempt” question is one of the 
most important that is now before the coun- 
try. Some bankers are in favor of removing 
the present exemptions, some are opposed to 
it. The subject is to be presented from 
both points of view, and it is probable that 
the association will take a vote. 

Coéperative marketing will be discussed 
from the standpoint of what it has accom- 
plished. It is the sentiment of representa- 
tive bankers that this is the solution of the 
agricultural problem. 

Transportation will be discussed from the 
standpoint of the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the merchant. The condition of the 
railroads will be carefully analyzed. 

Other subjects will have relation to im- 
provement of business and progress. 

One speaker will be furnished by the 
American Bankers Association. Others will 
be chosen by the executive council, who will 
seek to have recognized authorities on the 
various subjects talk. 

The louisiana Bankers Association in- 
cludes in its membership practically every 
bank :» Louisiana. It was founded in 1899. 

Present at the meeting were: L. O. Brous- 


sard, president Bank of Abbeville, chair- 
man of the executive council; W. S. Craig, 
cashier Tallulah State Bank, president 
Louisiana Bankers Association; C. G. Rives, 
vice-president Interstate Bank of New Or- 
leans, vice-president; J. C. Barry, cashier 
Bank of Lafayette, secretary; W. J. 
Mitchell, vice-president Canal-Commercial 
Bank of New Orleans, treasurer; S. Arthur 
Knapp, vice-president Calcasieu National 
Bank, Lake Charles; R. H. Miller, cashier 
Bank of Minden; L. M. Pool and John 
Dane, president and vice-president Marine 
Bank, New Orleans; Joseph L. Fisher, cash- 
ier Peoples State and Savings Bank, Mor- 
gan City; H. Flood Madison, Bastrop State 
Bank; Eugene Cazedessus, vice-president 
Bank of Baton Rouge; Charles deB. Clai- 
borne, vice-president Whitney-Central Bank; 
E. T. Merrick, attorney Canal-Commercial 
Bank, New Orleans, chairman legislative 
committee. 


BANK OF COMMERCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The annual statement of condition of the 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Company of 
Mansfield, La., at the close of business on 
December 30, 1922, showed total resources 
of $2,868,333.17, surplus $20,000, undivided 
profits $23,875.21, deposits $2,524,227.76. The 
bank is capitalized at $100,000. 


HIBERNIA BANK ELECTIONS 


The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans takes pleasure in announcing 
the promotion of William B. Wisdom to 
publicity manager of their institution. Mr. 
Wisdom entered the employ of the bank in 
August 1921, and has been a member of the 
advertising staff since January 1922. 

Mr. Wisdom succeeds William Edward 
Brown, who has been promoted to the sales 
force of the Hibernia Securities Company, 
Inc. Mr. Wisdom is also a native Orleanian, 
a graduate of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, and is a former newspaper man. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the bank the following directors were 
reélected for the ensuing year: 

C. E. Allgeyer, Gus B. Baldwin, A. Brit- 
tin, E. J. Caire, R. E. Craig, H. Generes 
Dufour, Peter F. Dunn, C. P. Ellis, F. W. 
Ellsworth, F. W. Evans, John T. Gibbons, 
Jr., Geo. J. Glover, H. R. Gould, R. S. 
Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, Paul F. Jahncke, 
Ferdinand Katz, Frank L. Levy, Ernest M. 
Loeb, J. J. Manson, D. B. Martinez, C. S. 
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Mathews, Bernard McCloskey, Hugh Mc- 
Closkey, J. S. Otis, W. L. Richeson, E. G. 
Schlieder, W. P. Simpson, Hugh E. Vin- 
cent, Frederick Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot, S. 
Zemurray. 


J. B. H. DUNN ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 


At the regular annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the National Bank of Bal- 
timore, John B. H. Dunn, one of Balti- 
more’s best known bankers, was elected 
vice-president and director of the institu- 


JOHN B. H. DUNN 


Recently elected vice-president and director of 
National Bank of Baltimore 


tion. Until recently he was identified with 
the Merchants National Bank as _ vice- 
president where in 1892 he started as run- 
ner. He is also a director of the Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, having succeeded the 
late Douglas H. Thomas, and is treasurer of 
the Export and Import Board of ‘Trade and 
of the Family Welfare Association. 

Mr. Dunn goes to the National Bank of 
Baltimore with thirty-one years of banking 
experience. His hosts of friends wish him 
every success in his new undertaking. 

Other newly appointed directors are: 
Frank J. Caughy, Caughy & Co.; Wm. J. 


Delcher, cashier; Theodore N. Austin, as- 
sistant cashier. 


LOUISIANA SAFE DEPOSIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Louisiana Safe Deposit Association com- 
posed of twenty-five safe deposit companies 
of New Orleans and nearby cities has been 
organized with the following officers: L. E. 
Thoman, manager safe deposit department 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, president; 
N. Riviere, assistant custodian Canal Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, first vice- 
president; Jules J. Bayle, manager City 
Bank, branch of the Whitney Central Bank, 
second vice-president; Morris Baudin, man- 
ager safe deposit department Ninth Street 
Market Branch of the Canal Commercial 
Bank, secretary and treasurer. 


BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Blue- 
field National Bank of Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, at December 30, 1922, showed total 
resources of $1,311,305.71, surplus and un- 
divided profits $53,674.96, and deposits 
$732,291.59. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY 


H. R. Gould of H. R. Gould & Co. and 
F. W. Evans, president and general man- 
ager of D. H. Holmes Company have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Hibernia Securities Company to succeed the 
late P. H. Wilkinson and Adolph Katz. 

The complete personnel of the board of 
directors of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., is as follows: C. E. Allgeyer, 
Gus B. Baldwin, A. Brittin, E. J. Caire, 
R. E. Craig, H. Generes Dufour, Peter F. 
Dunn, C. P. Ellis, F. W. Elisworth, F. W. 
Evans, John T. Gibbons, Jr., Geo. J. Glover, 
H. R. Gould, R. S. Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, 
Paul F. Jahncke, Ferdinand Katz, Frank L. 
Levy, Ernest M. Loeb, D. B. Martinez 
J. J. Manson, C. S. Mathews, B. McCloskey, 
Hugh McCloskey, J. S. Otis, W. L. Richeson, 
W P Simpson, E. G. Schlieder, Hugh E. 
Vincent, Frederick Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot 
and S. Zemurray. 


A WOMAN BANK OFFICER 


Emilie N. Plack of Norfolk, Va., has been 
elected vice-president of The Morris Plan 
Bank of that city—the oldest of The Morris 
Plan banks and companies now in successful 
operation in over 100 cities. Mrs. Plack 
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retains the position of cashier, which she 
has held for several years before her pro- 
motion. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
CONVENTION 


The twelfth annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
will be held early next October in Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to an announcement 
made on behalf of the Board of Governors 
of the Association. 

Preliminary arrangements for the annual 
gathering are now being made by the Board 
of Governors working in codperation with 
the Washington members of the Associatoin. 
The exact dates of the meeting at the na- 
tional capital will be definitely fixed at the 
meeting of the Board of Governors to be 
held at White Sulphur Springs in May. At 
that time committees will also be chosen to 
arrange all of the details of the convention 
which is expected to be one of the most 
important in the history of the organization. 
In view of the fact that the convention is 
to be held this year at the seat of the Fed- 
“ral Government, it is expected that many 
aigh Government officials will be the guests 


of the bankers during the course of the 
meetings. The convention was held last year 
at Del Monte, California. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CITY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., recently held B. E. 
Geer, of Greenville, S. C. and Oscar E. 
Parrish, were added to the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Geer is president and treas- 
urer of the Judson Mills of Greenville. Mr. 
Parrish is president of the Broad Street 
Bank of Richmond, one of the most thriving 
financial institutions in Virginia. 

The annual statement of the State & City 
Bank and Trust Company, at the close of 
business December 29, 1922, showed total re- 
sources in excess of $21,700,000, loans and 
discounts were $13,444,000, and deposits ex- 
ceeded $15,540,000. 

Following are the names of the officers of 
the institution: William H. Palmer, chair- 
man of the board; Julien H. Hill, president; 
R. E. Cunningham, W. S. Ryland, Jesse F. 
Wood, B. Frank Dew, H. H. Augustine, 
Walter S. Robertson and T. T. Hyde, Jr., 
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vice-presidents; Mr. Wood is also cashier; 
Joseph M. Hurt, Jr., trust officer; S. Y. 
Tyree, Lawson H. Cooke, W. J. White- 
hurst, E. E. Wilson, C. B. Fleet, Jr., S. W. 
Phillips, W. H. Gilman, Randolph C Harri- 
son and Joseph C. Edens, assistant cashiers; 
E. F. Diggs, auditor. 


building & Dry Dock Co.; B. E. Geer, 
president Judson Cotton Mills, Greenville, §, 
C.; Horace S. Hawes, of S. H. Hawes & 
Co.; Julien H. Hill, president; C. K. Las- 
siter, president Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corp. of America; J. Jordan Leake, of 
Leake & Buford, Attorneys; James I. Mil- 
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ler, president F. P. Taylor Co., Inc.; Ed- 
win A. Palmer, principal agent Mutual As- 
surance Society of Va.; William H. Palmer, 
chairman of board, president Virginia Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co.; Oscar E. Parrish, presi- 
dent Broad Street Bank; H. R. Pollard, Jr., 
president Pollard & Bagby, Inc.; W. §. 
Rhoads, president Miller & Rhoads, Inc; 
Henry C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va.; E. B. 
Sydnor, president Richmond Dry Goods Co.; 
Granville G. Valentine, president Valentine 
Meat Juice Co. 


The complete condensed statement of the 
bank is as follows: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Stocks and bonds 1,393,012.62 
United States bonds borrowed........ 500,000.00 
Cash and due from banks ....... 4,433,985.73 
Customers’ liability account of “ac- 
ceptances 679,639.49 
Acceptances of other banks sold 
526,000.00 
32,751.76 


$13,444,192.10 
_ 8,669.77 


with our endorsement 
Interest earned but not collected... 
Real estate, banking house, furni- 
ture and fixtures 
Other real estate iio 
Other resources ........................ 


598,064.50 
13,064.66 
75,557.29 


CONDITION OF LOUISIANA STATE 
BANKS 


Hon. J. S. Brock, Commissioner of State 
Banks for the State of Louisiana has issued 
a most interesting report covering the de- 
e velopment of banking in the State of Louis- 
Unearned discount . o-sseeeesoene iana during 1922. His report also includes 
Reserve for interest, ‘taxes reer” P * 

contingencies . 281,215.75 Significant figures comparing the banking 
pan ew ad aa Nandivided a ‘profits. ‘ 1'387'991. 44 situation in Touisiana during the peak of the 

—————— inflation period in 1919 with conditons today. 
" $21,704,937.92 “Phe report is as follows: 

“I beg to submit a copy of the compiled 
statement of the nine state banks, savings 
banks and trust companies in the City of 
New Orleans; also a consolidated statement 
of condition of all the state banks in Louis- 
iana as of December 30. 1922, together with 
charts showing fluctuations of certain im- 
portant items of assets and liabilities cov- 

ering a period of five to seven years. 

“A comparative table for the years 1919, 
(the peak of the inflation period) 1921 and 
1922, is as follows: 


$21,704,937.92 

LIABILITIES 
---$15, 541,938.77 
1,494,800.00 
500,000.00 
679,639.49 


Deposits 7 
Bills payable and rediscounts ........ 
United States bonds borrowed. 
Liability account of acceptances... 
Liability account of acceptances of 
other banks sold with our en- 


dorsement 526,000.00 


93,352.36 


CARO] 


Following is the list of directors: James 
H. Anderson, Richmond; Hugh Antrim, of 
C. W. Antrim & Sons; S. T. Beveridge, of 
S. T. Beveridge & Co.; Joseph P. Brady, 
clerk U. S. District Court; Spencer L. Car- 
ter, vice-president Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co.; James D. Crump, Richmond; Rob- 
ert S. Crump, president Standard Paper 
Mfg. Co.; H. W. Ellerson, president Albe- 
marle Paper Mfg. Co.; H. L. Ferguson, 
president First National Bank, Newport 
News, Va., president Newport News Ship- 
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221 state banks 
as of Dec. 1919 at close of 1921 
..$202,111,096.10 $213,408, 210.77 
2,317,823. 26 995,539.14 
48,338, 241.44 35,894,758.96 


15,037,619.69 
58,604,158.78 78,716, 261.87 


8, 202,921.08 11,627,315.41 
99,584.68 134,768.50 


$332, 242,793.10 $364, 863,160.27 


221 state banks 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Stocks, bonds and certificates............ 
Banking houses, fixtures and 

estate ‘ 9, 210,628.90 
Cash on hand and due from other 

banks ---- 102,993,020.15 
Customers liabil letters of t 

and ac ceptanc es 
I Se aoe 


16,334,108.65 


ca the « 
of the bus 
15,383,147.66 . 
148,498.76 Present S 


TROBE cccerccanenseccccosnccsvesesccecnntosensscncoatest $380, 502,456.25 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus and profits 

Reserve for interest and taxes.. 

Savings deposits 

Other deposits 

Bills payable 

Rediscounts . 

Liability on letters of credit 
acceptances 


$ 23,044,340.00 $ 23,227,790.00 evidencx 
16,128,173.15 16, 244,983.92 tery. 
653,846.44 676,978.11 ae 40t 
63,977,548.53 68,710, 265.65 were in | 
187,946,673.40 237,309,899.29 
251,924,219.93 306, 020,164.94 
32,351,427.47 5, 247,356.04 


8,140,786.11 


$ 18,991,990.00 
- 13,309,843.57 
516,706.37 
54,174,702.86 





14,829,639.34 


$380, 502,456.25 


13,445,997.26 


$332, 242,793.10 $364, 863,160.27 
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“The figures given in the comparative 
tables and charts herein speak for them- 
selves and comment is hardly necessary, 

“At the close of business December 30, 
1922, the total deposits of all state banks, 
savings banks and trust companies, amount- 
ing to $306,020,164.00 show an increase of 
$54,095,945.00 over December 31, 1921, which 
js almost equal to the total deposits as of 
December 31, 1919, the peak of the after- 
war inflation period. And when the dollar 
value of December 31, 1922, as compared to 
the dollar value of December 31, 1919, is 
taken into consideration, it could be safely 
said that our December 31, 1922, deposits 
value exceed any previous record. Although 
the total deposits at close of 1922 are a lit- 
tle under the total deposits at close of 1919, 
yet the savings deposits at close of 1922 
show a net gain of $14,535,562.79 over the 
close of 1919. 

“Another striking feature of the compara- 
tive table herein is the great reduction in 
the item of borrowed money, under the 
heading of bills payable and rediscounts, as 
follows: $20,697,114.20 (at close 1919); $61,- 
330,055.88 (at close 1920); $32,351,427.47 
(at close 1921); $5,247,356.04 (at close 
1922).” 


CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK OF 
COLUMBIA 


The board of directors of The Carolina 
National Bank of Columbia, S. C., announce 
the election of the following officers: W. A. 
Clark, chairman of the board; Joseph M. 
Bell, president; T. S. Bryan, R. S. Des- 
Portes, vice-presidents; John D. Bell, cash- 
ier, Thos. J. Fickling, Jas. J. Robb, assistant 
cashiers. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 
NASHVILLE 


In his annual report to the stockholders 
of the American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the president, P. D. Houston, 
had the following to say about the growth 
of the bank during the past year: 


As the deposits of banks are but the reflection 
of the business of the country, a comparison of 
Present Southern bank deposits with a year 
ago, shows a remarkable upward movement. 

In our own institutions the increase was over 
five million dollars, or about 29 per cent. over 
the same period of 1921, which is convincing 
ne that our progress has been satisfac- 
ory. 

Our total loans are slightly lower than they 
were in })ecember, 1921, and for the past sev- 
eral months the demand for commercial loans 
was very limited and interest rates much less 
than for several years past. 

e loans made through our Trust Com- 
been in good volume and have pro- 


vided investment for our steadily increasing 
savings deposits and trust funds. 

Bills payable and rediscounts shown in our 
statement of a year ago, amounting to about 
five milion dollars, were paid out during the 
early part of the year and notwithstanding the 
reduction in interest rates, our earnings were 
greater than in 1921 when our loans were much 
larger. The regular dividends were declared 
by both our institutions and an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent. was declared by our National 
Bank and 1 per cent. by our Trust Company 
and all losses ascertained during the year have 
been charged off. We have also written off on 
our building and fiixture account the full 
amounts permissible under the income tax regu- 
lations and have maintained full reserves for 
contingent liabilities. 

We feel that our organization was never 
more efficient and our facilities more complete 
as we are equipped to handle or take care of 
any legitimate financial transaction originating 
in our territory. 

BANK OF COMMERCE AND TRUST 

COMPANY 


The Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany of Mansfield, La., at the close of busi- 
ness on December 30, 1922, showed total re- 
sources of $2,863,333.17, surplus $20,000, un- 
divided profits $23,875.21, and deposits $2,- 


524,227.76. 
BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Blue- 
field National Bank of Bluefield, W. Va., at 
December 30, 1922, showed total resources 
of $1,311,305.71, surplus and undivided 
profits $53,674.96, and deposits $732,291.59. 


PRESIDENT OF GALVESTON BANK 
CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Almost coincident with the fiftieth birth- 
day anniversary of I. H. Kempner, president 
of the Texas Bank & Trust Company of 
Galveston, Texas, is the announcement of 
the erection of a million dollar eleven-story 
skyscraper. This building will not only 
stand as a testimonial to the faith of its 
president in Galveston and its progress but 
in addition will be one of the finest 
structures of the South. 

Mr. Kempner was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He attended the Ball High School in 
Galveston up to the year 1886 and for the 
following three years attended high school at 
Bellevue, Virginia. From the years 1889 to 
1893 Mr. Kempner attended Washington and 
Iee University. Mr. Kempner was unable 
to complete the college career which had 
been mapped out for him owing to the sud- 
den death of his father and while a very 
young man was called home to take charge 
of the cotton factorage and other business 
interests of the Kempner family. He pur- 
chased controlling interest in the Island City 











































































Good 


Management 
of Coal Properties 


There are no dark secrets or 
mysterious methods by which 

y management adds to 
the profits of coal properties. 


The results accomplished are 
due to common-sense business 
methods; wise handling of funds 
both in saving and spending; 
tested systems of development 
that promote future econom- 
ical operation; comprehensive 
knowledge of the most effici- 
ent mining methods acquired 
through long and varied exper- 
ience, and above all a vigorous, 
aggressive, seasoned organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly un- 
der intelligent and capable di- 
rection. 


Proof of the value of Peabody 
Mine management is found in 
its steadily growing clientele. 
Descriptive booklet mailed on 
request. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Founded 188% 
Operating 44 mines with annual capacity 
of 23,000,000 tons 





























Savings Bank, the name of the bank being 
changes in 1902 to the Texas Bank & Trust 
Company, of which institution he is presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kempner is connected with many 
other industries in the South as an officer or 
director. 


LUMBERMANS NATIONAL BANK OF 
HOUSTON CHANGES NAME 


The Lumbermans National Bank of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has changed its name to the 
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Second National Bank since the first of this 
year. The capital of the bank has been in- 
creased from $600,000 to $1,000,000 effective 
February 16. In the course of the steady 
development and growth through which the 
Lumbermans National Bank has been pass- 
ing, it was finally thought that a more ap- 
propriate title should be selected. - The name 
“Lumbermans” of which the bank has been 
very proud has given the impression that 
the bank does not give the same attention 
to other lines of business than that indicated 
by the name. As the bank’s facilities have 
been extended equally into every avenue of 
commercial and industrial life, the stock- 
holders have felt that the name should not 
be bounded by trade limitations. 

The new title has been chosen after much 
careful consideration and it was the concen- 
sus of opinion in selecting it that a numeral 
was most desirable. The bank operates 
under the second oldest national banking 
charter in Houston, due to liquidations and 
consolidations of other banks, and its new 
name is therefore appropriate. 

There will be no change in the bank’s 
officers or directors or in the policies which 
have been the groundwork of its growth 
from the day of its opening. 


MELVILLE C. BRANCH HEADS 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


Melville C. Branch has been elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., to succeed John Kerr 
Branch, who resigned to become chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Branch was 
born in: Atlanta in 1875, and went to Rich- 
mond in 1895 where he entered the banking 
house of Thomas Branch & Co. In 1910, 
Mr. Branch was elected a director of the 
Merchants National Bank and in 1920 was 
appointed vice-president in charge of the 
trust department. 

Upon the. organization of the Old De- 
minion Trust Company Mr. Branch was 
elected a director and first vice-president, 
which positions he held until last year, when 
that trust company and the Natonal State 
and City Bank were merged into the State 
and City Bank and Trust Company. 

The other officers elected are: Thomas B. 
McAdams, John A. Branch, W. F. Augus- 
tine, G. J. Jones, John C. White, vice- 
presidents; L. B. Thomas, H. P. Gillespie, 
assistant vice-presidents; H. H. Harris, 
cashier; Oliver C. White, F. C. Lafferty, B. 
R. Dudley, Jr., assistant cashiers. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 

































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE responses of Chicago banks to the 

calls for statements of their condition at 
the end of last year showed a remarkable 
jump in savings deposits which gives an 
interesting sidelight on the prosperity of the 
central west at the close of 1922. These 
“rainy day” accumulations increased $40,- 
000,000 between the time of the last previous 
call, September 15, and the end of Decem- 
ber, or at the rate of about $400,000 a day, 
which is a demonstration of thrift that has 
never been surpassed in this part of the 
country. The total of savings accounts in 
the city is now at the high record figure of 
$542,865,000, exceeding by some $31,000,000 
the previous high mark of $511,000,000, 
reached on June 30, 1922. There was a dip 
in these deposits during the summer to a 
total of $502,000,000 in September, but soon 
after that date they resumed their upward 
course and the rate of increase grew more 
rapid as the twelvemonth drew to a close. 

One need not seek far for the cause of 
this gain in accumulations of persons of small 
means, which for the most part represents 
the laying away of surplus earnings. Every- 
one who wishes to work has employment and 
wages are high—higher in a considerable 
number of cases than at the peak of in- 
flation which followed the signing of the 
armistice. ‘This is particularly true in the 
building trades, in which there is the great- 
est activity, and it applies also to other in- 
dustries in which operations have been on 
a constantly enlarging scale for some months 
and there has also been a swelling of pay- 
rolls. 

Another surprising thing about this show- 
ing is the fact that it comes on the heels 
of a holiday trade that broke all records in 
the history of the stores of the city. Public 
expenditures in the few weeks preceding 
Christmas, in large part for the purchase of 
gifts, have been reliably estimated at $100,- 
000,000--of which $80,000,000 was in the de- 
partment stores of the loop district and 


$20,000,000 in the outlying districts. Evi- 
dently this stuffing of Christmas stockings 
was not at the expense of savings. 

The statement of the banks showed a 
general strengthening of their position. The 
increase in deposits in the interval between 
calls was more than $111,000,000, while the 
increase in loans was less than $25,000,000. 

It is worth while noting that since the 
first of this year the increase in deposits, 
especially savings, has not slackened. One 
of the largest of the savings banks, which at 
the end of December credited nearly $1,- 
000,000 in interest to its savings depositors, 
had not, atthe end of the first week of the 
new year, “lost” this interest, so great had 
been the increase in deposits of this kind. 
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This abundance of funds. would seem to 
forecast an easing of the money market, but 
bankers generally do not expect any ma- 
terial change in interest rates in the near 
future. It is usual at this time of year for 
the balances of country banks in the metro- 
politan institutions to expand in anticipa- 
tion of large amounts of farm obligations, 
which as a rule fall due on March 1. The 
needs of the Government in the financing of 
its floating debt, however, have upset the 
calculations of normal peace times, and it is 
expected that if any material easing in con- 
ditions comes about there will be offerings 
of treasury certificates in sufficient amount 
to take up much of the slack. Commercial 
paper still rules at 43%, to 5 per cent., with 
bank loans at 5 to 6 per cent. 

In the wholesale field the year starts with 
encouraging prospects. The depletion of 
stocks because of the heavy buying of gen- 
eral merchandise during the holidays is al- 
ready making itself felt in orders consid- 
erably in excess of those at the correspond- 
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ing time last year, and in an increased 
number of country buyers in the city mar- 
kets. The steadiness of the prices of staple 
textiles, which recently have undergone 
moderate advances as a result of somewhat 
larger advances in primary markets and in 
raw materials, has also stimulated buying by 
inspiring greater confidence in the future. 
Distribution of cottons, woolens and silks 
is on a liberal scale. Hardware, glassware 
and crockery are considerably more active 
than a few months ago, while all lines of 
builders’ supplies continue to reflect the in- 
fluence of the building boom, which, because 
of the open winter has kept up at an unusual 
rate for this time of year. The markets 
for materials also are strong and the ten- 
dency of prices is upward. The expenditure 
in Chicago alone for new construction work 
in the year 1922 amounted to $227,000,000, 
by far the largest ever known in the city, 
and yet the providing of new quarters’ for 
tens of thousands of families has made 
hardly any impression on the housing nee:is. 
It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that 
operations on an even larger scale will con- 
tinue during the current year. Indeed, the 
pans now on architects’ boards and the in- 
quiries for materials add to this assurance. 
Moreover, there is the prospect that labor 
conditions will be less unfavorable this year 
than last, for while there is certain to be a 
shortage of skilled artisans these forces are 
being increased constantly by the training 
schools established under the direction of 
the committee for the enforcement of the 
Landis awards. While there is every reason 
to expect that wages will remain high, those 
conducting building operations probably will 
be less harassed by hold-up methods in the 
particular trades in which the lack of work- 
men has been most acute. 

Steel mills of the district are operating 
at 75 to 85 per cent. of capacity, the highest 
rate since the beginning of the rail and mine 
strikes last summer. They are nearly all 
booked full for the first three months of the 
year, and in some departments—notably rails 
and track accessories—for the first half. 
Railroad buying continues in liberal volume. 
Orders for 10,000 or more cars were placed 
in the closing fortnight of the old year and 
there are still inquiries for 30,000 more in 
the market. There is also more liberal taking 
of materials by the implement and auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

In a survey of the improved business sit- 
uation one of the most potent factors is 
the increase of $2,500,000,000 in the pur- 
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chasing power of the farmers of the country 
as a result of the prices received from the 
crops of 1922 as compared with the returns 
in the previous year, in which gain the cen- 
tral west shares generously. This has 
changed sentiment greatly for the better 
and revived buying in many lines. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy evidence of this im- 
provement is seen in the sales reports of the 
large mail order houses for December and 
for the whole of 1922. The gains in the 
last month of the year were 20 to 50 per 
cent. over the figures for December, 1921, 
and the increases for the last three months 
of the year were sufficient to wipe out sub- 
stantial losses sustained in the earlier 
months of 1922, and permit the largest of 
these houses to close the year with a net 
gain in sales over those of 1921. The farmer 
is filling his needs on a more liberal scale 
than for two years past and this fact has 
improved the position of the merchant and 
the country bank. There is still a sub- 
stantial amount of holdover loans unliqui- 
dated, and it probably will require another 
year of goods crops and fair prices to clear 
the financial situation in the agricultural 
states of the district, but much headway has 
been made in that direction. 

Investment demand is good, indicating 
that the plenitude of funds is not confined to 
those who deposit their surplus in savings 
banks. The market was pretty well sup- 
plied toward the end of the old year, but the 
manner in which new security issues to the 
amount of more than $200,000,000 were 
taken in the first week or so of the new 
year seems to give evidence that the sur- 
feited condition has passed, for a time at 


least. 
& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Am. Inst. of Banking—at Cleveland, July 
17-20. 

Illinois—June 26-27. 

Missouri—May 22-28. 

lowa—at Davenport, June 5-7. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 19-20. 


ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the S. Louis Union Trust Company, Jan- 
uary 1s. the following officers were elected: 
John F Shepley, chairman of the board; 
Isaac }:. Orr, president; Robert S. Brook- 
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James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 
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First Trust and 
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James B Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
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to the application of this 
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and to international re- 
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Combined resources over 
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ings, James H. Grover and Arthur H. Burg, 
vice-presidents; George G. Chase, trust of- 
ficer; L. C. Post, Warren McGinnis, Hugh 
B. Rose and Edward G. Grubb, Jr., assist- 
ant trust officers; Alexander Hamilton, 
treasurer; J. S. Walker, assistant treasurer; 
Wallis G. Rowe, secretary; Wm. F. Haines 
and Geo. M. Pyle, assistant secretaries. 

John F. Shepley, former president of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, was elected 
chairman of the board to succeed N. A. 
MeMillan, who was recently made chairman 
of the board of the First National Bank, 
an affiliated institution. 

Isaac H. Orr, the newly elected president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company was 
for a number of years senior vice-president. 
Mr. Orr as a young lawyer, nearly thirty 
years ago, accepted a position as trust of- 
ficer of the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
He was the first person in Missouri to hold 
such a position. Both the office and the 
business relating thereto were new in that 
vicinity and required a large amount of 
original work to develop trust business for 
a corporation. During all these years he has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the trust 
business of his company grow to be one of 
the largest in the country. 

Mr. Orr has always taken an active in- 
terest in trust company matters generally. 
He was present and assisted Breckinridge 
Jones in the organization of the Trust Com- 
pany section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and has served many times on its 
important committees. He also assisted in 
the organization and became the first presi- 
dent of the Trust Officers’ Association of 
St. Louis. 

While Mr. Orr has devoted his life to the 
development of the trust company business, 
at the same time he has been interested in 
many other enterprises. He is at present 
a director in a number of corporations in- 
cluding the following: Brown Shoe Company, 
American Automobile Ins. Co., Blanke- 
Wenneker Candy Co., Monward Realty 
Company, Income Leashold Company. He 
is a member of the following clubs: Bankers, 
Noonday, City, University, St. Louis 
Country. ; 

Edward G. Grubb, Jr., who was elected 
assistant trust officer, was formerly: assist- 
ant in the probate department, and Geo. M. 
Pyle, who was elected assistant secretary, 
was formerly an attorney in the trust de- 
partment. 

Alexander Hamilton, newly elected treas- 
urer, was formerly assistant trust officer and 


Wallis G. Rowe, the newly elected secretary, 
was formerly assistant secretary. 

All other officers mentioned above were 
reélected for the year. 


JAMES E. BROCK DIES SUDDENLY 


James E. Brock, secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
since 1902, died suddenly of heart disease 
during a conference in the directors’ room 
of the company, January 13, 1923. Up until 
the moment of his collapse he had appeared 
in the best of health and had been convers- 











JAMES E. BROCK 


Secretary of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis 


ing pleasantly on business matters. Physi- 
cians state that death was instantaneous. 

Born in Richmond, Ky., in 1862, Mr. 
Brock was educated at the Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Ky., and became suc- 
cessively: an accountant, instructor in: the 
Commercial College of the University of 
Kentucky, and cashier of the Southwestern 
office of the New Home Sewing Machine 
Company. In May, 1891, he became asso- 
ciated. with the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, and was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1897 and secretary in 1902. 


INLAND TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
TAKES OVER MILWAUKEE- 
IRVING STATE BANK 


The opening of the Inland Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank at 4017 Milwaukee avenue, near 
Irving Park Boulevard and Cicero avenue, 
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have served the bankers of this country for many years 
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Chicago, took place recently. This newly 
organized bank has received its charter from 
the State of Illinois and commences business 
with a paid in capital and surplus of 
$225,000. 

The stockholders have acquired the entire 
business of the Milwaukee-Irving State 
Bank, which previously occupied the same 
quarters. All deposits of the Milwaukee- 
Irving State Bank, both checking and sav- 
ings, are taken over by the Inland Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

John F. Smulski, president of the North- 
Western Trust & Savings Bank, is chairman 
of the board of directors of the new bank. 
William H. Schmidt, vice-president North- 
Western Trust & Savings Bank; Walter J. 
Raymer, president Fullerton State Bank; 
George R. Benson, of Benson & Rixon, 
dothing merchants; F. E. Lackowski, of F. 
E. Lackowski & Company, realtors; I. H. 
Himes, attorney at law; Emil H. Bengson, 
of the Bengson Fireproof. Warehouse Com- 
pany are members of the board of directors. 
Chas. H. Ummach is president of the new 
institution and Frank Iwicki, cashier. ‘P. 
H. Clovin, formerly cashier of the Mil- 
waukee-Iving State Bank, has been elected 


vice-president of the new institution and 

will be an active member of the staff. 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president and 

director of the Continental and Commercial 


_ Banks, Howard G. Hetzler, president of the 


Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, with 


_Mr. Raymer, compose the advisory commit- 


tee. 

‘Application has been made for the admis- 
sion of the Inland Trust & Savings Bank 
as an affiliated member of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association. 

The taking over of the Milwaukee-Irving 
State Bank came somewhat as a surprise to 
the business men of the neighborhood and 
aroused considerable interest among them. 
Judging by the hearty welcome accorded the 
new institution on the opening day by the 
community, its success is assured. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
CORNERSTONE LAID 


On Wednesday, January 24, at 11.80 a. 
m., J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, himself took the 
silver trowel and laid the cornerstone of the 
new twenty-story Union Trust Building at 
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President Nutt of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, laying the cornerstone for the bank’s 
new building 


the corner of Euclid and East Ninth street. 
The ceremony was not open to the public. 
Only a number of the officers of the bank 
were present. The ceremony itself was very 
brief and consisted only of a short address 
by Mr. Nutt. 

It is interesting to note the nature of the 
documents which were placed inside the 
cornerstone—things which are to lie there, 
undisturbed, for years upon years—things 
which may prove to be of considerable in- 
terest as historical relics at the time when 
the cornerstone is next opened—whenever 
that may be. 

Inside the copper box which was placed 
within the cornerstone were sealed the fol- 
lowing items: 


First financial statement of the Union Trust 
Company and also a current statement. 

The savings pass book used at the Union 
Trust Company on the date of the laying of the 
cornerstone. 

A series of advertisements announcing the 
formation of the Union Trust Company on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921. 

A few of the various current publications of 
the Union Trust Company, including its busi- 
ness magazine, “Trade Winds”. 

Photographs of a number of Union Trust 
officers. 

The current broadcasting schedule of the 
Union Trust Radio Station, WJAX. 
Current issues of the Union 

organ, “The Teller’. 


‘Trust house- 


Copies of the newspapers published in Cleve- 
land on the date of the laying of the corner- 
stone. 

A photographic history of the progress of the 
building, from the turning over of the first 
shovelful of dirt until the date of the laying 
of the cornerstone. 

The annual report presented to the board of 
directors at its last meeting, January 19, 1923. 

A photograph of the group present at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone. 

A photograph of each of the offices of the 
Union Trust Company. 

A photographie reproduction of the original 
newspaper article announcing the erection of 
the new building. 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS AT MIDLAND 
NATIONAL 

Charles B. Mills, president of the Mid- 
land National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces the election to the directorate of 
the bank of the following new members: 

J. P. Bruer, formerly president Minne- 
apolis National Bank; E. E. Ellertson, pres- 
ident Russell-Grader Manufacturing Co.; 
James T. Hazard, James T. Hazard Com- 
pany, Insurance; Willis C. Helm, treasurer 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

These men were elected at the annual 
stockholders meeting which was held on 
January 9. 

Announcement is also made of the ap- 
pointment of J. K. Cornelysen, formerly 
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auditor, to the position of assistant cashier. 
Mr. Cornelysen was formerly examiner with 
the State Banking Department of South 
Dakota. This appointment was made by 
the directors at their annual meeting on 
January 11. 


DROPS TITLE OF EXECUTIVE 
MANAGERS 


At the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
by a change in the by-laws, the title of 
executive managers has been dropped, and 
the office of chairman of the board created. 
President F. O. Watts explained that the 
form of organization which was adopted as 
a matter of expediency at the time of the 
consolidation of the three banks is no longer 
necessary, and the change now announced 
merely gives the organization the form com- 
monly used by banks. N. A. McMillan, 
formerly executive manager, becomes chair- 
man of the board, and F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent. All other officers were reélected. 

Chas. E. Bascom, secretary and treasurer 
of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the board 
of directors made by the retirement of J. D. 
Bascom, his father, a director of the bank 
for many years, who is now making a trip 
around the world. There were no other 


changes. 
AKRON BANK MERGER 


Stockholders of the First-Second National 
Bank and the Peoples Saving & Trust of 
Akron, Ohio, have approved plans for a 
merger and formation of a new state bank, 
following surrender of the national charter 
by the First-Second. The new institution 
may be known as the First Trust & Savings 
Bank. ‘Total resources will be around 
$26,000,000. , 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ELECTIONS 


The election of J. Fletcher Farrell as di- 
rector adds to the board of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
aman of wide experience in the banking 
field. Mr. Farrell is vice-president of the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., was formerly 


connected with the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis and as vice-president with the 
Fort {\carborn National Bank of Chicago. 
Prior ‘0 entering the financial field Mr. 


Farrel! was assistant State Treasurer of 
Misso: 


C. A. Birdsall and A. J. Stillwell were 
elected assistant cashiers. Both of these 
men come from the new business department 
of the bank. 

Wm. G. Macintosh, who was for a long 
time in active charge of the foreign depart- 
ment as assistant manager, was appointed 
manager. 

The Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank stockholders elected Ed- 
ward F. Carry, president of the Pullman 
©o., to the board. Mr. Carry is also on the 
beard of the National Bank. 

E. D. Brooks, of the bond department, 
was made manager of: sales, and Ray L. 
Junod and George A. Waldorf, assistant 
managers of the department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DETROIT 


The First National Bank in Detroit at the 
meeting of its board of directors added two 
officers to the staff. 

Fred Brown, who has been chief national 
bank examiner of the Chicago Federal re- 
serve district for the last two years, was 
made vice-president of the First National 
Bank. Mr. Brown has been in the examining 
work for twelve years. He was appointed 
national bank examiner in 1911 by Comp- 
troller Murray and examined banks in nearly 
ail of the states in the San Francisco and 
Minneapolis Districts, largely on special as- 
signments. In 1917 he was appointed chief 
national bank examiner in the Minneapolis 
district and in September, 1921, was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago district as chief ex- 
aminer. Prior to this appointment Mr. 
Brown was engaged in the banking business 
in the Pacific-Northwest and through these 
connections he has acquired an unusually 
wide acquaintance among the bankers of the 
central west and far west. 

Raymond A. Jacobs goes to the First Na- 
tional Bank as assistant vice-president. For 
the last five years Mr. Jacobs has been with 
the Third National Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., first in the capacity of assistant cash- 
ier and since 1920 as assistant vice-president. 
From 1913 to 1918 Mr. Jacobs was treas- 
urer and manager of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Springfield, Mass. Prior to that time he 
was with Hayden, Stone & Co., bankers, in 
Boston. 


UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, held 
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January 9, at the bank, all of the members 
of the board of directors were reélected. At 
the meeting of the board of directors imme- 
diately following, all of the official staff were 
reappointed and the board voted to increase 
the surplus. from $2,700,000 to $3,000,000, 
bringing the combined amount of capital and 
surplus from $4,700,000 up to $5,000,000. 

It is of interest to note that of the present 
amount of capital and surplus, $3,875,000 has 
been earned by the Union Trust Company 
since it began to transact a banking busi- 
ness exclusively in 1869 under the manage- 
ment of Stephen W. Rawson, the father of 
Frederick H. Rawson who has been presi- 
dent since 1905. 


NOEL STATE BANK 


Three new names have been added to the 
board of directors of Noel State Bank of 
Chicago. ‘They are: Bernard Brozowski, 
John S. Edwards and Ole Gullicksen. 

Otto J. Hartwig was reélected chairman 
of the board and two additional assistant 
cashiers were appointed, Peter I. Bukowski 
and Wm. H. Oellerich. Erazm Oulashin 
was appointed manager of the foreign de- 
partment. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 'TO ORGANIZE 
A MUTUAL 


Arrangements preparatory to launching a 
mutual casualty and surety company have 
been made by the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. At a meeting of the executive council 
the committee rendered its report which em- 
bodied the recommendation for the forma- 
tion of this company. Claiming that the 
majority of the banker members were dis- 
satisfied with the standard provisions of the 
burglary policies and fidelity bonds issued 
by the established companies, and with prac- 
tically 1800 banks in the state to be solic- 
ited, the committee pointed out that nearly 
$50,000,000 of insurance is involved. The 
bulk of this business is now carried in 
established burglary and fidelity insurance 
companies. 

The proposal came in the form of a reso- 
lution, proposed by the insurance committee, 
which was adopted. Following the approval 
of the recommendation by the executive 
council, instructions were given to the ad- 
ministrative committee, and the secretary of 
the association, as well as the insurance 
committee, to proceed immediately toward 
working out the details necessary for launch- 
ing the enterprise. 


CLEVELAND TRUST OPENS 
ANOTHER BRANCH 


The fifty-third branch of the Cleveland 
Trust Company is scheduled to open June 
1 on the northeast corner of Lee and Tulla- 
more Roads, Cleveland Heights, according to 
announcement by Vice-president F. H. 
Houghton, in charge of the branch manage- 
ment department of the bank. 

The new office when opened will give the 
Cleveland Trust Company probably more 
branch banks than are maintained in any 
one city by any one bank, with the possible 
exception of the Corn Exchange in New 
York. All the new banks are in line with 
the company’s pioneer policy established 
twenty-five years ago, to take the bank to 
the people. These offices are not branches 
in the sense of the word, each being fully 
equipped and functioning with complete fa- 
cilities for the handling of all bank busi- 
ness. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BURTON 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Burton, Ohio, at Decem- 
ber 29, 1922, showed total resources of $880,- 
241.94, and deposits of $710,436.53. This is 
an increase in both figures over the Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, statement. 


SECOND WARD BANK ADDS 
DIRECTORS 


The Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at its annual meeting added 
three new directors to the board, reélected 
the old directors, and at the directors’ meet- 
ing following reélected the old officials and 
added three assistant cashiers, which was 
the only change made in the official per- 
sonnel. 

The new directors are former Governor 
Emanuel L. Phillips, Alex B. Uhrig and 
John W. Kieckhefer. 

The three new directors are well known 
in business and financial circles. 

Mr. Phillips was governor of Wisconsin 
for three terms, and is president of the 
Union Refrigerator Transit Company and 
Mi Lola Cigar Company. His many civic 
and industrial interests in recent years have 
brought him before the public as one of the 
best known of Milwaukee’s citizens 

Alex B. Uhrig, president of the Milwau- 
kee-Western Fuel Company, was for many 
years vice-president and actively in charge 
of this interest. 
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UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Cleveland 
ey 


One of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti- 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Surplus 
$33,375,000 


John W. Kieckhefer, through his success- 
ful building up of one of the older box 
and container businesses of the middle west, 
has become one of the better known of the 
younger business men of Milwaukee. 


WOODLAWN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 


The statement of condition of the Wood- 
lawn Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
at December 29, 1922, showed total resources 
of $7,565,861.08, surplus and undivided 
profits $194,224.53, and deposits $6,954,- 
596.71. 


SUCCESSFUL DRIVE FOR NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


The North American Savings Bank, Cleve- 
land, closed a three weeks’ drive for new 
business, January 19, with 1750 new ac- 
counts and a total of $270,000 in initial de- 
posits. Although one of the smaller banks 
of Cleveland and located far from the cen- 
ter of business, the bank has made a record 
in this contest. Officers and employees were 
grouped in two competing teams, and that 
led by |. Breskvar won the contest. 


At the end of the campaign, directors and 
the bank staff held a dinner to celebrate the 
victory. Speakers were Dr. J. M. Selisker, 
president; F. Paulin and J. Breskvar, vice- 
presidents; F. M. Jakin, secretary-treasurer ; 
A. R. Fraser and P. C. Berg, vice-presidents 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. The 
new business department of The Guardian 
coéperated with the North American Sav- 
ings Bank in setting up the campaign. 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS AT GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


Louis J. Kaufman, assistant treasurer, 
was elected to a vice-presidency in The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors, January 16. 

For five years Mr. Kaufman has been 
an assistant treasurer in the savings de- 
partment. He joined the Guardian staff 
eighteen years ago as a clearance clerk. 
Later he became head of the foreign ex- 
change department. In 1911 he was presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and was the second 
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president of the Guardian Club, which is 
made up the bank’s employees. 

Other promotions were: Assistant secre- 
tary, J. J. Luthi, formerly assistant trust 
officer; assistant treasurers, G .F. Tueter, 
manager Rocky River office; W. H. Stein- 
kemp, manager Lakewood office; E. F. 
Masch, loan department; assistant trust of- 
ficers, T. P. Reitinger and T. F. Buzard. 

All other officers were reélected. 

The entire membership of the board of 
directors was reélected at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders.- Members of the aux- 
iliary board were reappointed and three 
new members added: C. B. Bowman, presi- 
dent Geo. H. Bowman Co., A. W. Dean, 
vice-president Pittsburgh & Ohio Coal Co., 
and X. C. Bolton, credit manager Warner 
& Swasey Co. 

Reports of President J. A. House and 
of Comptroller W. R. Green showed marked 
growth for the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co., during 1922. Deposits increased $23,- 
790,331. Resources grew from $93,706,392 
to $103,764,701. The bank’s six branches 
contributed a marked proportion of this 
growth in customers and deposits. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT BANK 


At the annual meeting of the Central Man- 
ufacturing District Bank, Chicago, held 
January 10, all the directors and officers of 
the bank were reélected, and in addition A. 
T. Johnson was appointed auditor. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
on February 5, Frank L. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, was elected a director of 
the bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 


The regular annual meeting of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago was held Jan- 
uary 9. All of the present officers and 
directors were reélected and Wm. Edgar, 
who has served the bank for many years as 
auditor, was elected an officer. 


RIDGELY BANK IS BANQUET HOST 


Financial worries of the moment were laid 
aside when 150 persons comprising the of- 
ficers, stockholders and friends of the 
Ridgely-Farmers State Bank of Spring- 
field, Ill, assembled recently for the first 
get-together-and-get-acquainted banquet ar- 
ranged by a local banking house. 

Discussion of dividends, deposits and 


loans were crowded into the background as 
the guests partook of an elaborate dinner. 
Discounts and mortgages held no place in 
their minds as a short program of vocal 
and orchestra music served as entertainment 
cocktails for the enjoyment of three interest- 
ing addresses. 

The novelty of the idea of a get-together 
dinner makes it certain that the function 
will hereafter become a part of the bank’s 
schedule. 

The consolidation of the old Farmers’ 
National Bank with the Ridgely National 
Bank, under the name of the Ridgely- 
Farmers’ State Bank, was effected in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, making the present institution 
one of the largest and strongest banking 
houses in the state, outside of Chicago. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the First Na- 
tional Company, Investment Division of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, the fol- 
lowing changes in personnel were made: 
Alfred Fairbank was elected vice-president. 
Before his present connection with the First 
National Company in June 1920, Mr. Fair- 
bank was manager of the Southwestern 
Division of the Red Cross composed of the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Harley A. Watson was made 
bond officer; Frank L. Berryhill, assistant 
bond officer; and Walter Schnepel, assistant 
treasurer. 

The other officers of the company, of which 
F. O. Watts is president and Henry T. 
Ferris, vice-president, were reélected. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis at 
December 26, 1922, showed total resources 
of $90,906,073.48, surplus and profits $5,- 
225,689.71, and deposits $70,029,299.03. 


HOWARD W. FENTON 


Howard W. Fenton, who entered the em- 
ploy of the institution twenty-seven and a 
half years ago as a clerk at a salary of $6 
a week, was elected president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago on Jan- 
uary 10, succeeding Albert W. Harris, who 
became chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Fenton was chosen a director of the 
bank in 1910 and vice-president in 1911. 
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‘T0 MAKE THIS YEAR BIGGEST IN 
HISTORY 


With a trip to Bermuda next January 
an outstanding inducement for redoubling 
their efforts, members of the National Cash 
Register Selling Force are determined to 
make 1923 the biggest year in the history of 
the company. 

Officials of the company have utmost con- 
fidence in the ability of the selling force to 
shatter former records. Addressing the 333 
Hundred Point salesmen who held conven- 
tions in Dayton and New York during the 
week of January 22, J. H. Marringer, vice- 
president and general manager, warned 
them against pessimism. 

To be eligible for the Bermuda trip a 
salesman must sell at least 100 per cent. of 
his quota for the year. With their quotas 
increased twenty-five per cent. over 1922, a 
less optimistic, less determined group of 
salesmen might not enter the year with the 
confidence all expressed during the conven- 
tion. 

In 1922 the American selling force broke 
all selling records for the month of August, 
October, November, and December, and 
started the new year with the biggest Jan- 
uary in the company’s history. The com- 
pany’s foreign business showed a big in- 
crease last year, also. It was 50 per cent. 
better than 1921. 

Early in 1922 F. B. Patterson, president 
of The National Cash Register Company, 
issued a warning against “waiting”. In a 
message to the selling force, he told the 
members that while there were many encour- 
aging prospects for the near future it would 
be best for them to go more than half way 
to meet the prosperity which seemed to be 
“just around the corner’. The answer to 
the suggestion was a redoubling of efforts 
and never before did the selling force work 
harder. The same warning has been issued 
for 1923. 

Under the direction of Charles E. Steffey, 
general sales manager, this year’s selling 
campaign will be most intensively conducted. 
As a starter the Hundred Pointers in con- 
vention became charter members of a “Door 
Knob Puller’s Club” and salesmen through- 
out the country joined as soon as apprised 
of its existence. Local conventions are to 
be he! in all sections of the United States 
and Canada and right up to the last day 


of the year N. C. R. salesmen will be seen 
pulling door knobs in every hamlet, village, 
town, and city in America. 

Announcement was made at the conven- 
tion that the company’s already long line of 
cash registers will be extended in the event 
there is a demand for additional types of 
machines. It was stated that while the com- 
pany is now manufacturing 365 different 
types of cash registers, its policy is to build 
machines for every kind of business and its 
lines will be increased if necessary. 


C. HUNT TURNER, JR. ELECTED 
SECRETARY 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, C. Hunt Turner, Jr., was 
elected secretary to fill the vacancy oc- 


C. HUNT TURNER, JR. 


Elected secretary of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis 


casioned by the death of James E. Brock. 

Mr. Turner is well known among the 
banking fraternity, particularly in foreign 
exchange circles. He was educated at Smith 
Academy, St. Louis, St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., and graduated from Harvard 
University. He entered the Mississippi 
Valley as a clerk, and became assistant sec- 
retary in 1906, 

















Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp 


NDUSTRIAL activity is being carefully 

followed by the western states as they 
pass the first month of the new year. As 
the West watches the steel mills operating 
at the longest hours in many months and as 
it observes the increase of prosperity of 
other industrial plants, it is filled with mixed 
feeling. On the one hand, it is gratifying. 
On the other, it is at least a bit restless 
or perplexed, if not envious. The reasons 
for this mixed feeling are not hard to find. 
On the one hand the West, in common with 
other great agricultural areas, is feeding and 
marketing more meat animals than a year 
ago. It knows well that the foreign de- 
mand is unimproved. Yet, with an increase 
of more than a million head for the winter 
season to date in the slaughtering of hogs 
alone, and with larger supplies of beef and 
mutton, it finds that domestic consumers are 
providing quite satisfactory outlets—out- 
lets that average higher gross returns in 
money than a year ago. “When it contem- 
plates that this is an outcome of the in- 
creased industrial activity of the country, 
it is naturally gratified. On the other hand, 
when it boasts as all other sections are doing, 
the disparity between agricultural prices 
and the manufactures that are produced ,by 
industrial districts, a disparity that is to the 
disadvantage of the western agricultural in- 
dustry, it has different feelings. 

Thus, the western states are perplexed. 
They appeal for a correction of existing dis- 
parities. They want to buy steel, lumber, 
fuel, and other products at prices: more in 
proportion to the relationships that existed 
prior to the war in Europe. A year ago 
the West denied itself many of the products 
of factories that it is now buying because 
the price disparities were then greater and 
its own needs less urgent. It would like 
to force manufactures down more, or raise 
its own prices. In considering measures to 
obtain these results, it becomes most per- 
plexed. 


Obviously, the fact that the greater out- 
put of meat animals for slaughter in the 
West is being absorbed at quite satisfactory 
prices is due to the ability of the laboring 
classes to purchase more meat out of their 
increased earnings as compared with a year 
ago. It is estimated, for example, that meat 
consumption for 1922 increased more than 
twenty pounds per capita over the annual 
average in the recent years of enforced 
economy in the use of meat. With this im- 
mense assistance for its important livestock 
industry, arising from the improved labor 
conditions at the industrial districts, shall 
the western states revolt against the prod- 
ucts of that labor and bring about reduced 
employment and thereby force the house- 
wives of laborers to carry home less meat 
and less of other foodstuffs in their market 
basket? 

With advances in grain, livestock, wool, 
cotton, and hide prices over a year ago be- 
cause of the larger domestic demand and the 
improved credit condition, the West wants 
to see labor continue to enjoy full employ- 
ment. It is still agitating against price 
disparities, but with somewhat better gross 
revenue and with more credit, it has forgot- 
ten some of its discontent. One of the 
prices it has paid in forgetting, as it has 
already been pointed out, is an expansion 
of its capital or farm mortgage obligations 
to the greatest total in history. It is not en- 
tirely unwilling to make further increases in 
that indebtedness. Its “farm bloc” mem- 
bers in Congress are, on the whole, being 
applauded by their constituents for their 
activity in enacting additional credit legisla- 
tion. In Kansas the farming population 
witnessed during January the installation of 
a governor who proposes to give the state 
a banking system along the lines of the 
Federal Reserve system to open more 
sources of credit. Oklahoma has similar 
dreams. Both states and the West as 4 
whole already have more than ample sources 
of credit for all who possess sound col- 
lateral, but many are dreaming of better 
times through some artifice. These dreams 
will not injure the West seriously, if at all, 
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Complete Financial Service 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


$35,000,000 

















for the producers who are depending upon 
some artifice to lift them economically are 
few in number. However, unless world de- 
velopments bring an era of higher prices, 
the West will find itself injured through the 
expansion of its capital obligations. 

The inexorable laws of economics decree 
that the price disparities of today must 
disappear. Agriculture cannot go on spend- 
ing and spend out of proportion to its in- 
come when it is without limitless sources 
of credit. Sooner or later the industrial 
districts that are benefiting far more than 
farmers from high tariffs will find that they 
are manufacturing more goods than they 
can scll. Unless foreign conditions change, 
the industrial districts will find that, irre- 
spective of the tariff, they face the necessity 
of meeting the competition of cheap foreign 
labor that is today so restrictive upon the 
export demand for wheat provisions and 
other products of agriculture. These re- 
strictions make it necessary for farmers, who 
produce a surplus over even the present in- 
creased domestic consumption, to sell their 
products at prices that are really cheap in 
comp: :ison with labor and, of course, out 
of line with industrial articles. 


What the West wants more, therefore, is 
action that will make Europe a larger buyer 
of meat, wheat and other products. If 
the West could only enjoy a fair increase in 
the foreign demand for its farm and range 
products, competition for its domestic mar- 
ket would be lessened with probable ad- 
vances in prices. Some in the West who are 
pessimistic about Europe are even advocat- 
ing measures to retard agricultural produc- 
tion to a degree that will make it unneces- 
sary for farmers to look to foreign outlets. 

At the moment there is a basis for en- 
couragement over the start that was madeé’ 
during the first month of the new year. 
Grain, livestock, cotton and wool are not 
only higher than a year ago but also higher 
than a month ago. However, the marketings 
of the month of January were not up to the 
producing capacity of the western states. 
So, even with better prices, there was a 
little restlessness because a majority of its 
products were not taken with more vigor 
or more eagerness. Probably the greatest 
improvement of any market was in mules 
and horses, notably mules. A year ago the 
South was in a seriously strained financial 


* situation and could not affard to buy mules 
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in normal numbers for its farms. Today 
with cotton above 28 cents during January, 
it has more funds and more credit, and is 
paying as much as $50 a head more for 
mules than a year ago and taking consider- 
ably larger numbers. It is also taking more 
provisions and more flour. The West is 
profiting, of course. 

In the market for cereals, wheat shows 
only a small rise, for export trade has not 
increased materially even with a large part 


of Canada’s great surplus out of the way.: 


Corn and oats have been affected by mild 
weather, but are far higher than a year ago, 
showing greater improvement than wheat. 
The better credit situation is helping farm- 
ers who have succeeded in carrying wheat of 
the 1922 crop thus far to hold on longer in 
the hope of advancing prices and this is a 
factor in the market. Flour trade is quieter 
than usual at this season because of unwill- 
ingness of domestic handlers to carry large 
stocks and anly a fair export business. There 
is a better tone in hay than in months, which 
is largely traceable to increased buying in 
the cotton states. 

Financially, no considerations of existing 
conditions in the West would be complete 
without reference to the weather of Decem- 
ber and January. The extreme mildness re- 
duced feed consumption on such a great 
scale that millions of dollars were saved in 
feed bills. Bank deposits in the West are 
larger than they would have been today had 
normal winter temperatures prevailed. 
Loans have been reduced partly because of 
the economies made possible by the mild 
temperatures, the mildest in many years. 
On the other hand, the dry weather of the 
months of December and January was not 
favorable to hard winter wheat on the large 
acreage in Nebraska, Kansas, an¢ Oklahoma, 
but there is still plenty of time for making 
great improvement in that respect. The 
live stock industry has profited from the 
mild weather through the saving in feed and 
also in the better physical conditions of its 
herds and flocks. This will tell later in the 
year in larger crops of calves and lambs. 
Money is comparatively easy in this terri- 
tory, but there are still many slow loans 
that make for conservatism among bankers. 
Greater confidence and greater hopefulness 
as compared with a year ago are discernible, 
however, but every forecast and, in fact, 
almost every commitment, it is realized, de- 
pends upon what happens in Europe. The 
reliance upon Europe is greater than a 
year ago because urgent needs that followed 


the economies of the period of deflation have 
been met in a large measure and there is 
need for wider markets. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Hutchinson, May 24-25. 
South Dakota—at Rapid City, June 21-23 
North Dakota—Bismarck, June 27-29, 
Utah—at Logan, June 15-16. 
Nevada—at Winnemucca, early summer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HELENA BANK 

The officers, directors and employees of 
the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Helena, Mont., celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the bank with 
a dinner on January 17. 


BANK MERGER IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

The First National Bank of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has purchased the Southwest 
National Bank. ‘The Southwest National 
has deposits of approximately $2,500,000 and 
the First National has deposits of almost 
$15,000,000, with a capitalization of $1,000,- 
000. 


COLORADO BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

The stockholders of the Colorado National 
Bank, Denver, at their annual meeting on 
January 9 ratified the proposed increase in 
the capital stock of the institution from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, which the directors 
subsequently declared as a stock dividend. 
The increase came from the undivided profits 
of the bank. At the annual election of of- 
ficers, held on the same day, Merriam Ber- 
ger was made an assistant cashier. 


JAMES RINGOLD BECOMES 


PRESIDENT 
James Ringold was made president of the 
United States National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
succeeding W. A. Hoover, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 


DEATH OF A. E. ASHER 

The officers and directors of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
announce the death of A. E. Asher, January 
28, in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. Asher has been president of the bank 
since its organization, and in his going the 
City of Hutchinson and Reno County have 
lost one of their best citizens. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
California—Long Beach, May 23-26. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
CHANGES 


At the annual meeting of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of California, changes in the 
official staff affecting the Berkeley branches, 
resulted in the following advancements: 

G. T. Douglas was made a vice-president 
and G. C. Pettygrove, assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Both these officers have been connected 
with East Bay banking institutions for a 
number of years, having been associated for 
a long period of time with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley and the Berkeley 
Bank of Savings & Trust Company, pioneer 
financial establishments of the early eighties. 

Several of the other East Bay branch of- 
ficers also received recognition, L. R. Smith, 
formerly assistant manager was made man- 
ager of the Telegraph Avenue Branch; T. 
M. Robinson, Jr., manager of the Elmwood 
Branch; J. R. Fowle, manager First of 
Emeryville Branch, and R. I. Nevin, man- 
ager of the Albany Branch. 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK 
SHORTENS NAME 


With the filing in Olympia of amended 
articles of incorporation, the Scandinavian- 
American Bank, Spokane, Wash., began the 
new year under the name of The American 
Bank of Spokane. 

“There will be no change in shareholders, 
directors, or personnel of the bank’s staff,” 
stated Clyde Johnson, its president, “as this 
is merely a shortening of name for the con- 
venience of depositors. The fact that the 
name has been almost universally shortened 
to ‘S. A. Bank’ was a considerable factor 
in prompting this decision”. 

Coincident with the change of name, the 
banking room itself has been completely 
remodeled and redecorated to quite an ex- 
tent. The chief change has been the building 
of new quarters for the credit department, 
in charge of the cashier, C. R. Dahn. The 
counter of this department carries out a 








style uniform with the officers’ counter, 
across the lobby at the southeast corner, 
which is in green and white Italian marbles. 
New valances of gray trimmed in black have 
been placed in each window with screens 
below in the same color scheme, which carry 
the newly adopted emblem of the bank— 
an eagle with spread wings within a circle 
which bears the bank’s name. The ceiling 
and walls have been redecorated in buff and 
French gray. 

The year 1922 has witnessed a marked 
growth in the deposits of the bank. From 
$1,341,000 December 31, 1921, they have in- 
creased to a net gain of over $300,000. The 
capital remains the same at $100,000, and 
surplus and undivided profits are now over 
$50,000. 

The Scandinavian-American Bank was es- 
tablished in 1908 by O. A. Johnson and his 
associates, all of Spokane. At that time 
Clyde Johnson, the son of the first president, 
entered as the bank’s messenger. In’ the 
fourteen years intervening he has occupied 
practically every position and upon the 
death of his father two years ago was 
elected president, at which time O. Larsen, 
vice-president, was made chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The directors and officers are: W. H. 
Farnham, Martin Woldson, L. G. Heiberg, 
J. Johnson, Frank Swanson, C. Oscar Peter- 
son, C. P. Lund, N. Norman, O. Larson, 
C. R. Dahn, Clyde Johnson and A. Gleason. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOS GATOS 


The shareholders of the First National 
Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. held their annual 
luncheon on January 9. The luncheon was 
followed by the annual stockholders meeting 
and election of directors. 

The practice of preceding the annual 
meeting of the shareholders with a luncheon, 
at which the shareholders can meet together 
informally and socially, was inaugurated 
last year. 

President C. F. Hamsher, in his annual 
report, reviewed the business of the past 
year, stating that it had been the most suc- 
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Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LtD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh’”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,626, 113.21 
Total Resources .......+-++eeeeeees 23,155,587.05 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. ey Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














cessful year in the history of the bank since 
its organization in 1911. The average daily 
increase of its deposits was 17 per cent. 
over the previous year. 

The former board of directors was re- 
élected, consisting of F. W. Knowles, Ed. 
Howes, C. F. Hamsher, A. L. Cilker and 
L. H. Walker. 

The directors reélected the following 
officers for 1923, consisting of C. F. 
Hamsher, president; F. W. Knowles, vice- 
president; H. L. Roberts, cashier; O. E. 
Lapum, assistant cashier, assisted by Earl 
Allison, Pearl Hook and Lula M. Snyder. 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITORS 


Increase in the number of depositors of 
the Bank of Italy to 401,798—a gain of 
more than 100,000 during 1922—and a total 
greater than that of any bank in the United 
States was pointed to by A. P. Giannini, 
president of that institution, at the bank’s 
annual meeting. 

“One person out of every eight in Cali- 
fornia is a customer of the Bank of Italy” 
said Mr. Giannini in his report to the stock- 
holders. “Its gain is further reflected in 
the $60,000,000 growth in our resources. We 
have completed what is undoubtedly the 
greatest year in the history of the institu- 
tion, ‘not only with respect to the increases 
recorded, but also in the development and 
perfecting of our organization.” 

During 1922, the bank gained more than 
$60,000,000 in resources, the figures being 
in excess of $254,000,000. ‘Total capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits amounted to 
more than $22,500,000—increase over 1921 
of approximately $7,500,000. The same 
board of directors and officers were reélected. 
A note of congratulation upon the year’s 
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record of the Bank of Italy was received 
from the Cleveland Trust Company of Cleve. 
land, Ohio, the second largest bank in the 
United States in point of number of de- 
positors. 

The Bank of Italy now has sixty-three 
branches in forty-two California cities, in 
addition to the affiliations throughout Cali- 
fornia, in New York City and abroad. 


SECURITY COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Organization of the Security Company, 
owned by the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has been completed 
with the election of its officers and the com- 
pany is now prepared to enter actively in 
the investment and business field. It begins 
operations with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, of which $450,000 has been paid 
in, and all of which is owned by the stock- 
holders of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. F. Sartori; vice-presidents, M. S. 
Hellman, George M. Wallace, James E. 
Shelton, John T. Cooper and George R. 
Martin; treasurer, Edmund W. Pugh. Mr. 
Shelton will also act as secretary. 

The new company will take over the pres- 
ent bond and investment business of the 
bank, which was established several years 
ago and of which George R. Martin has 
been the head. It will occupy the present 
quarters of the bond department on the 
mezzanine floor of the bank building at Fifth 
and Spring streets. It also will have repre- 
sentatives at the various branches of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank. 

The Security Company will underwrite 
bond issues originating in the West as well 
as participate in the underwriting in the 
Eastern financial centers. It will thus pro- 
vide for the distribution to the public, lo- 
cally, of the highest grade of bonds avail- 
able both in California and the Eastern 
markets. The company’s investment service 
will include not only the advice of its ex- 
perienced officers on matters of investment, 
but also the furnishing of statistical data, 
quotations, reports on investment issues and 
general market information. In short, it will 
include all the functions heretofore per- 
formed by the bond department of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank and many 
others of a larger scope. The organization 


of this company is a move in line with the 
growing tendency to provide for the finan- 
cial needs of the Pacific Coast by Pacific 
Coast investment concerns to a much larger 
extent has has ever before been the case. 
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Previous to he World War practically all of 
this financing was done in the East. Since 
then, however, each year has witnessed a 
larger part of it taken care of here, prin- 
dpally by Los Angeles and San Francisco 
houses. A number of large security issues, 
originating on the Coast, notably the $22,- 
000,000 Spring Valley water bonds, have 
been financed in this way, the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank and the First Securities 
Company having been among the largest and 
most important factors in that deal. 


NEW VAULTS OPENED 


The new safe deposit vaults of the Old 
National Bank-Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash., were opened recently. The 
work of finishing the basement and mez- 
zanine floor and the installation of the 
vaults and boxes has been under way since 
last spring and represents an investment of 
$150,000. 

There has been a complete rearrangement 
of the tellers’ wickets which now extend 
virtually around the entire banking room 
lobby. Seven additional tellers’ cages have 
been erected, permitting an extension of the 
bank’s alphabetical divisions of the paying 
and receiving tellers. The new arrangement 
gives the bank thirty-one tellers’ windows 
and six officers at the lobby counters on the 
main floor. 

The new quarters provide for two assist- 
ant cashiers adjoining the savings and for- 
eign departments, where they will act as 
signing officers for certificates of deposit 
and foreign drafts. New accounts will also 
be opened at this new location. 

A complete relettering system has been 
adopted for all wickets, electric signs 
designating the window and number. 


INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS 


Spokane bank deposits made an increase 
of $1,172,521 during 1922 and an increase 
of $269,113 in three months and a half, since 
the last bank call, according to figures is- 
sued by the twenty banking institutions of 
Spokane, Hillyard and the Spokane Valley, 
following calls from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and from the Washington Super- 
visor of Banking. Absolute confidence pre- 
vails, bankers state, as is shown by the fact 
that loans and discounts are now $4,337,107 
greater than a year ago. Cash on hand is 
less than a year ago by $1,879,501 and the 
surplus and undivided profits have increased 
in a year by $286,168. 
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“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


Your Patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Securit) “Bonk if 
they bear a letter of 

introduction from you. 
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Capital and Surplus $10,350,000 










Eighteen Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 






Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach 
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Dominion 





Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


of Canada 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


SURVEY of business conditions in 
Canada reflects a healthy change dur- 
ing the year as might be expected fr.:a the 
reading of the exchange barometer indicat- 
ing a return to normal in economic rela- 
tions with the United States. Reports from 
the manufacturing centers indicate little or 
no unemployment and with rising wages 
there has been a marked increased in buying 
power and a better movement of goods, al- 
though there is still caution being displayed 
by retailers and most of them are continuing 
to buy from hand to mouth with the result 
that stocks in retailers hands are generally 
below normal. Such industries as mining 
and lumbering are active while pulp and 
paper and textile plants are busy with an 
improvement also in general manufacturing. 
But while the improvement referred to 
is marked in the industrial centers in rural 
districts, where business depends on the 
purchasing power of the farmer, the slump 
in prices for agricultural products is still 
tending to keep conditions dull. This con- 
dition varies with the extent to which stock 
raising, dairying and other forms of mixed 
farming are being employed. Where prod- 
ucts of the field have been sold on the open 
market the farmers are complaining bitterly 
that there is not sufficient margin to meet in- 
creased taxes and other costs of production 
and overhead. Ontario and Quebec, there- 
fore, seem to have enjoyed the greatest 
measure of revival with both industrial and 
mining activity to aid the production of 
wealth in addition to smaller industries and 
mixed farming. ‘The improvement in the 
Maritimes and in British Columbia is not 
so marked but there is an improved tone 
with more confidence in the future. 

In the western provinces, the great wheat 
growing area, however, despite the largest 
total field production in the history of the 
country, conditions are far from satisfactory 
and, in some districts of large extent, are 
described as really critical. The same en- 
thusiasm which marked the real estate boom 
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in western Canada ten years ago was re- 
sponsible during the period of high prices 
for wheat for a marked extension of the 
area under cultivation. Wheat tracts were 
enlarged in borrowed money requiring addi- 
tional equipment and other investments. 
When it would have been good business for 
the farmer to have put part of his profits 
aside to pay off existing obligations, the 
wartime call for increased production was 
answered. If today the western farmer is 
suffering from the consequences, that feature 
should not be forgotten. With the decline in 
prices many farmers found that they suf- 
fered losses in proportion to their acreage 
and that they had not the reserve from the 
fat years to fall back upon. In large dis- 
tricts too there have been recurrent years 
of poor crops which have exhausted the re- 
sources and the credit of many farmers 
and business men as well. Good crops— 
more than one—are needed to bring back 
prosperity in these districts and in the 
meantime there is the immediate problem of 
getting a crop in next spring. 

But although Western Canada is young 
and inclined to be on the heights or in the 
depths in business sentiment, the fact re- 
mains that il has passed the test stage as a 
world factor in the production of wheat and 
it is merely a question of time until an 
adjustment is reached to bring the farmers’ 
buying power into line with the cost of man- 
factured products. 

It is evident, however, that any new move- 
ment for higher prices for manufactured 
goods, such as has already made itself evi- 
dent through the labor shortage in some 
of the trades turning out fundamental ma- 
terials, is likely to have the effect of check- 
ing the farmers’ buying. 


SAVINGS INCREASING 


An increase in savings deposits is an out- 
standing feature of the latest statement of 
the Canadian chartered banks. In view of 
the fact that these deposits show a decline 
of about $85,000,000 as compared with 4 
year ago the increase of $11,000,000 during 
the last month reflects both an improvement 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 





Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


$4,000,000.00 
5,000,000. 00 

















in earning power in industrial communities 
and also the effect of the marketing of the 
crop. Current loans showed a seasonal con- 
traction being down more than $17,000,000 
and over $100,000,000 less than a year ago, 
as the result of the general deflation ex- 
perienced in trade and industrial circles. 
The total assets of the Canadian chartered 
banks amounting to $2,690,000,000 showing a 
contraction of about $134,000,000 during the 
year. The reduction of over $100,000,000 in 
current loans during that period is the most 
important change and it is rather significant 
that call loans abroad, being loans in Wall 
street, are $11,500,000 greater, amounting to 
over $200,000,000. 


CANADA’s 1922 BoRROWINGS 


Canada’s borrowings in the United States 
increased last year, this no doubt being an 
important factor in bringing the Canadian 
dollar back to par in the United States. 
A new high record was made. The per- 
centage of United States borrowings to 
total borrowings changed but little from 
1921, however, and was smaller than in 190. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


In view of the general contraction in cur- 
rent loans of the Canadian banks during 
the year the fact that there was a decrease 
of only $646,000 in these commercial credits 
by the sank of Nova Scotia is an outstand- 


ing fex'ure of the annual report of that 
institution. At the same time loans outside 
Canada. presumably in Newfoundland and 





the West Indies, increased. by $1,898,000, but 
call loans were cut down by $1,346,000. 

The bank loans on grain and staple com- 
modities showed a decline of $9,540,000 but 
there was an increase in holdings of Do- 
minion notes of $4,180,000 and $2,800,000 in 
government securities while a new item of 
$1,243,000 appears for loans on United 
States currency and British Treasury de- 
mand notes. These investments enabled the 
bank to maintain a strong liquid position. 

Savings deposits declined about $4,000,- 
000, a comparatively small sum in view of 
the total held and the general tendency in 
regard to these deposits. 

The maintenance of current loans was no 
doubt largely responsible for the fact that 
a substantial increase in profits was shown 
—from $2,111,733 to $2,122,682. An addition 
of $35,000 to the reserve fund made a total 
of $19,500,000 including the premium on the 
issue of $300,000 new stock made in July 
last; $1,557,383 was paid out in dividends, 
$97,464 for circulation taxes, $75,000 con- 
tributed to the officers’ pension fund, $250,- 
000 written off bank premises, and $35,000 
transferred to reserve fund, leaving a bal- 
ance of $173,162 carried forward to next 
year. 


DOMINION BANK 


The fifty-second annual statement of the 
Dominion Bank of Toronto, Canada, shows 
total resources of $130,064,364, including 
quick assets of $57,044,731; commercial 
loans of $65,443,488, and Government and 
municipal securities, $13,704,012. Deposits 
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